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"ss ?PHE JOYS OF THE ROAD. 











BY BLISS CARMAN, 





Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hard wood trees ; 


A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 
In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 


A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 


From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 

The outward eye, the quiet will, 

And the striding beart from hill to hill; 


The tempter apple over the fence ; 
The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince ; 


The palish asters along the wood,— 
A lyric touch of the solitude; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 
And a hope to make the day go through,— 


Another to sleep with, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 


The resonant far-listening morn, 
And the hoarse whisper of the corn ; 


The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 
In the night’s retreat from gathering frost ; 


(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 
As they beat on their corselets, valiant still ?) 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me; 


A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board ; 


An idle noon, a boiling spring, 
The sea in the pine-tops murmuring ; 


A scrap of gossip at the ferry ; 
A comrade neither glum nor merry, 


Asking nothing, revealing naught, 
But minting his words from a fund of thought, 


A keeper of silence eloquent, 
Needy, yet royally well content, 


Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife, 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 


A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold, and never afraid, 


Never heart-whole, never heart-sick, 
(These are the things I worship in Dick ) 


No fidget and no reformer, just 
A calm observer of ought and must, 


A lover of books but a reader of man, 
No cynic and no charlatan, 


Who never defers and never demands, 
But, smiling, takes the world in his hands,— 


Seeing it good as when Gcd first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 


And O the joy that is never won, 
But follows and follows the journeying sun, 


By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 


Delusion afar, delight anear, 
From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 


A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy fire, 
A dare, a bliss and a desire; 


The racy smell of the forest loam, 
When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 


(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 
Of the mold and the sun and the wind and the dew!) 


The broad, gold wake of the afternoon ; 
The silent fleck of the cold, new moon; 


The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace ; 


With only another league to wend; 
And two brown arms at the journey’s end! 


These are the joys of the open road— 
For him who travels without a load. 
Winpsor, Nova Scotia, 





> 
THE SPIRIT OF THANKFULNESS. 


By PHILIP S. MOXOM, D.D. 








PROBABLY most persons would admit that thankful- 
ness is a virtue, and that they ought to be thankfal for 
the divine mercy and beneficence. But it also is proba- 
able that comparatively few have a true and adequate 
idea of this virtue and obligation. 
There are many curious misunderstandings in the 
common mind with reference to primary Christian vir- 
tues. Take, for example, meekness. This is, perhaps, 
the most misunderstood and the least appreciated of the 
virtues. Many who covet the appellation ‘* generous” 
or ‘** courageous,” or even ‘ patient” would resent be- 
ing called ‘** meek.” This is because meekness, in the 
popular thought, is identified with want of spirit, with 
feebleness, and even with cravenness. Yet Moses 1s char- 
acterized as meek, and Jesus, wheninviting men to fol- 
low and imicate himself, spoke of himself as ‘‘ meek 
and lowly in heart.” 
The study of examples like these leads us to see that 
meekness is consonant with the greatest strength of will 
and force of character. Meekness is the absence of 
egotism. It is the power to live in that unconsciousness 
of self which is pre-eminently the mark of a morally 
great nature. It is capacity to keep sweet and gente 
and firm despite whatever assaults may be made on one’s 
temper. It is self-respect without self-conceit, and self- 
defense without self-assertion. Meekness is rightfully 
called one of the passive virtues, yet its possession pre- 
supposes a high degree of moral energy. So true is this 
that the really weak man cannot be meek. 
Gratitude, like meekness, seems to belong rather to the 
passive than to the active virtues, and, like meekness, 
it also implies positive moral force in him who exercises 
it. The same sort of misapprehension, tho not in the 
same degree, often exists with respect to gratitude or 
thankfulness, as that which so commonly exists with 
respect to meekness. We sometimes hear the protesta- 
tion, *‘I do not want the gratitude of people,” and we 
often feel the presence of the spirit which would voice 
itself in the words, ‘‘I hate to be grateful.” There is in 
this case, as in the former, a want of clear discrimina- 
tion and sound judgment. What is thankfulness? Not 
a mere gush of feeling toward one who has benefited us, 
nor even simply a sense of obligation because of a favor 
received. Gratitude roots itself in the depths of the 
moral nature, It implies a moral force closely akin to 
that which underlies meekness. It is a power of ginu 
ine and unselfish appreciation of a benefit received, and 
still more of the nature and intent of the benefactor. In 
its finest form it is a power of rightly estimating moral 
values. Instead of involving anything of weakness and 
obsequiousness, gratitude shows that moral strength 
which always accompanies a true perception and a true 
appreciation of the good. Gratitude may be selfish ; it 
may be dominated by the sense of personal and material 
gain; but inits purity it is as unselfish as pure love. Its 
depth and fervor are measured not by the largeness of 
the gift received, but by the scope of the receiver’s na- 
ture and bis appreciation of the giver’s intent. 





pacity of moral appreciation. It isa large and essen- 
tial element of worship, or the recognition of worth- 
ship. 
In our relation to God, the spirit of thankfulness is 
not dependent on conditions of material prosperity or of 
freedom from trial. For whatever may be our imme- 
diate experiences, God is always the Good, His good- 
ness is as manifest to the discerning eye in the disci- 
pline of sorrow and pain as in affluence of pleasures and 
possessions, 
The call to thanksgiving is a call to earnest reflection 
on God’s constant relation to us, and to wider and deeper 
appreciation of his unfailing goodness. By thankfulness 
the soul is greatened in capacity of moral insight and 
feeling. As one grows in faith by trusting, and in love 
by loving, so he grows in thankfulness by the exercise 
of his soulin grateful thoughts and emotions. “It is 
good to give thanks unto the Lord.” 
An unthankful soul is weak in the noblest virtues, be- 
cause it is deficient in perception and appreciation of the 
highest moral excellence, 
Special seasons for thanksgiving are justified by our 
need of deliberate exercise in this grace of gratefulness, 
and their best result is a broadened capacity to appreci- 
ate the divine nature and willand to appropriate the real 
und enduring good of life. 
What winsome and ingenuous and intelligent piety 
flows into song in these lines of Herbert’s : 
“Thou that hast given so much to me, 

Give one thing more,—a grateful heart. 

See how Thy beggar works on Thee 

By art. 

“He makes Thy gifts occasion more, 

And says: ‘If he in this be crost, 

All Thou hast given him heretofore 

Is lost.’ 


** Wherefore I cry, and cry again ; 
Anéc in no quiet canst Thou be, 
Till la thankful heart obtain 
Of Thee. 
* Not thankful, when it pleaseth me ; 
Asif Thy blessings had spare days; 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 


Thy praise.” 
LosTon, Mass. 


DOCTOR CHROMO ON OUR THANKSGIVING 
MEAL. 





REPORTED BY JAMES M, MAXWELL, D.D. 


THE evening subsequent to the day of the recent No- 
vember election I spent with my dear old friend, Doctor 
Chromo, at his palatial parsonage at Blank City. 

After a sumptuous six o’clock dinner the Doctorand I 
withdrew to the study, whither he led the way. It was 
a bitter cold day, politically speaking, as Doctor Chromo 
gauged the temperature; tho I confessI did not feel 
particularly chilly. The Doctor and I are of one mina 
in our condemnation of the Baker ballot, which we vote 
here in Pennsylvania; tho we do not agree in voting the 
same column of it. We think that a blanket-sheet 
ballot, like a blanket-sheet newspaper, is too clumsy, too 
unwieldy, and in every way there is too much of it. 

Then Doctor Chromo says the stall they put him in at 
the voting precinct to make up his ballot was dark, and 
he had forgotten to take his ‘‘specs” along. He says he 
made short work of it, however—just put a ‘‘ X” at the 
top and voted straight; but the thought that has been 
troubling him ever since is, that he probably voted the 
very ticket he did not intend to vote. 

Glancing at the Doctor’s writing desk I was surprised 
to see a new sermon on the stocks, and seemingly well- 
nigh ready to launch. This was only Wednesday night, 
and my surprise grew out of the fact that I do not re- 
member to have ever seen next Sunday’s sermon so 
nearly finished at that time in the week. 

I asked: ** What are you going to preach on next Sab- 
bath morning, Doctor Chromo?” 

He replied: ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

‘‘ Why,” said I, ‘what is all this?” pointing to the 
fresh manuscript scattered about. 

‘*Oh,” said he, ** that is my Thanksgiving Sermon.” 

‘What! Already?” 

‘Yes; [| prepared it to-day.” 

The Doctor has always claimed his right to preach pol- 
itics on Thanksgiving Day, and on such occasions he has . 
been accustomed severely to arraign or eloquently to 
eulogize the dominant party according as it was not o 





In a word, true thankfulness is inseparable from ca- 
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this peculiarity of the Doctor I was keenly anxious to 
glance over this sermon and see what line of thought he 
will pursue this year of grace, and permission to do so 
was cordially granted. I also asked and obtained per 
mission to report this discourse, in the shape of advanced 
sheets, to THY INDEPENDENT, among whose readers the 
Doctor knows he has millions and millions of friends. 

My own opinion is that the Doctor falls far below him- 
self in the thought-power displayed in this sermon; but 
considering the embarrassing political sitnation—embar 
rassing for one holding the Doctor’s views—I think it 
will generally be conceded that he shows commendable 
adroitness in his selection and treatment of his topics of 
discourse. 

I want tosay, moreover, that the sermon is incomplete 
as here reported, and, as we know not how many good 
things may be added; I ask a lenient judgment on the 
part of any theological critics or homiletical doctri- 
naires by whose eyes these eloquent words may be 
scanned, 

As we might expect from his characteristic magna- 
nimity the Doctor takes two texts, the occasion being 
one of plenty. Each of these is from an apocryphal 
book. By the way, it is not a bad ideasometimes to have 
two texts toasermon ; for if the preacher is persecuted 
in one he can flee to the other; and so here we see the 
wisdom of Doctor Chromo from the beginning. 

if the country holds together that long, on next 
Thanksgiving morning Doctor Chromo will say to his 
immense congregation : 

‘You will find the words to which your attention is 
invited in the Book of Tobit 7: 15—‘They then began 
to eat’; also in the Wisdom of Solomon 7: 11—‘ All 
good things.’” 

We Americans are a systematic people. We pigeon- 
hole the patriotism the year engenders until the Fourth 
of July comes along, and then we explode it all at once. 
We restrain most of our prayers until the first Sunday 
of January, and then we begin and pray a whole week. 
Yes, and even so we reserve and preserve our gratitude 
through all the year up to the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber, and then we express it en masse by a national at- 
tack on things to eat. Practically speaking, Thanksyiv- 
ing Day is the human stomach’s millennium, tho I will 
not affirm so much of Thanksgiving night. 

The imperial and monstrous gluttons of remote times 

—such as Vitellius, Claudius, Caligula, Domitian and 
Heliogabalus—would have to take back veats at an 
American Thanksgiving dinner. 

And this would be so not only b cause the old Roman 
menu atits best did not contain half so many good things 
to eat as we have, but chiefly because we are growing a 
race of men of greater stomachic capacity and voracity 
than history accords toeven the gormand, bloated Roman, 
All the conditions of Thanksziving Day secm to say, 
Stay in the house and eat, eat, eat. It comes in chill 
November, Not in strawberry time, not amid the bloom 
of summer roses or the gorgeous glory of early autumn 
robes, but when nature has no outdoor beauty, and 
there is nothing anywhere so attractive as the well- 
spread dinner table within. Ah! unfortunately the sea- 
son of flowers is then past, and we miss their delicious 
fragrance and spicy odors. 

Yes; but many homes have striking olfactory com- 
pensations for the absence on Thanksziving Day of the 
seasons when the air is freighted with swcet-scented, 
aromatic and ambrosial perfumes. 

Is it not about Thanksgiving Day that many bh ouse- 
keepers get the winter clothing ontof the camphor chests 
and turpentine vats? Is it not, to, about this time that 
in all well-regulated families all freshly polished diniag 
room, kitchen, parlor and chamber stoves are fired up 
and put in full blast? No. It cannot be truthfully 
argued that there is a want of aroma in the oidinary 
home atmosphere (rurally speaking, at any rate) of 
Cfhanksgiving, even tho the day does arrive late in the 
year. 

It is true that the delicious watermelon has disappeared 
when Thanksgiving gets here; but this fact carries to 
the rear our fears of cholera infantum and cholera 
adultum, and by way of requital we have the cheering 
thought that cheeses are generally ripe at Thanksgiving 
season. Where there is any doubt about a cheese being 
ripe it ought to be plugged. Cheeses are generally en- 
dowed with strength enough to tell what they are made 
of even after their outer cuticles are broken, In the ab- 
sence of flowers, what is there more fragrant than 
cheese ? 

Weill, if I had to answer my own question I would say 
sauerkraut. And that is a Thanksgiving dish, too. The 
sauerkaut harvest is just now being gathered and put 
to soak in good condition. Statistics show more sauer- 
kraut to the acre and a larger acreage in the United 
States in 1893 than any previous year in our history. 
Much of this kraut is sufiiciently decayed and acid 
already to open for Thanksgiving. 

This makes our German fellow-citizens very happy, 
tho they are called to Jament that this, thus far, has not 
been a good sausage year, and that there is not now in 
the markets the ordinary large supply of dried, stuffed 
sausages or, as grain brokers would say, ‘spot ” sausages, 

Furthermore, again, the thankfulness of the eater of 
* all good things” is evoked by the reports from North- 
ern New Jersey and other buckwheat-growing localities. 








that the buckwheat-cake yield will be -large this year. 
On the Eastern Shore of Maryland there is a bountiful 
yield of chincapins, the peanut crop of the Carolinas is en- 
couraging. New England has grown a supply of legumina 
sufficient to meet the demands for baked beans, It may 
interest schoolgirls to know that the stock of chewing 
gum is good and toothsome. The poultry crop is good all 
over the Union. This in spite of the fact that there has 
been a sort of chicken cholera among Democratic 
roosters that has proven very fatal. 

There is great activity in cider at the present time all 
over the country. If anybody does not believe this let 
him go down into a cider cellar and try tapping and put- 
ting a spigot into a barrel of new cider. Mark my word, 
you will find there a sort of lawless animation that will 
cause you to want to get behind something, say a sugar 
hogshead or a potato bin; and it may cause you to want 
to change your clothing before you take your seat ‘to 
eat all good things” at your Thanksgiving dinner. 

Still further, the man who discovered the art of giving 
thanks by eating, *‘ eating all good things,” was an Amer- 
ican. He ought to have a monument built to himas high 
as the Jungfrau. Yet we don’t know even his name, 
We only know he was that jolly old New England Puri- 
tan who proposed Thanksgiving Day instead of fast day 
because there was lots of ‘‘ game in the woods,” because 
their ‘* wines were obedient,” and for other reasons. And 
now it bas come to be generally regarded as no Pick- 
wickian or mock-turile use of language to interpret 
Thanksgiving as a day to just eat, eat, eat. Thanksgiv- 
ing sermons used to be expected to deal with the great 
political issues of the day, That is now all out of date. 
The minister who would try it would be hissed from the 
pews; and he ought to be. Thanksgiving is a day now 
wholly given up to talking and thinking exclusively 
about eating *‘all good things,” and eating. 

I have just been reading of a Tartar courier named 
Thuy Kasr, who boasted of having eaten in one day un- 
assisted and without employment of witchcraft, a large 
skinful Of raisins and a well-grown hog, leaving noth- 
ing but the bristhks and «a few of the 
bones, washing all down with a few buckets- 
ful of fermented mare’s milk. Now, brethren, 
let it be our patriotic ambition never to have 
America outdone even by Thuy Kasr in eating. Let us 
distance him to-day as we sit down to ‘eat all good 
things.” Let it be ours, brethren, to-day, to eat turkey, 
to eat duck, to eat goose, chicken, oyster, lobster, rabbit, 
pig, yea, ‘all good things,” and even some not so good, 
as for example, opossum and--here the doctor sort of 
choked, but stammered out-- coon! Yes, 
coon; but poetically let me conclude : 


larger 


coon, eat 


“Oh, no! 


Nocrow.” 
MONONGAHELA CITY, PENN. 


THE SKEPTICISM OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





1 po not think that any of us can dare to count our- 
selves fully Christians, unless Jesus Christ has so taken 
hold of our lives that we can do great hard duties, by 
his strength, unless we can give ourselves up to our 
brethren, in something of the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
which he gave himself, unless our faith has been trans- 
muted into character, How dol judge of the faith of my 
Christian friend? 1s itby what he tells me in words of his 
feelings, or his experience, or by the life which he is liv- 
i*g and which his faith makes possible to him? It is the 
self-sacrifice, the devotion, the consecration of his living 
that tells me most truly how vital his faith is, And so 
itis with my own life. Is it the ecstasy I feel, the vi- 
sions I see, the sentiments I have for the Savior whom I 
love, that prove my Christian faith to myself and con- 
vince me that [am a believer, that Christ is really to 
me what Ithink him to be? Certainly not. These feelings 
are precious, this love is sacred and delightful; but I may 
at any time cast it aside as a merely subjective experi- 
ence, and it can never prove my faithto my own doubt 
of my faith. It is only when by the strength of Christ 
lift myself up to the doing of the next hard duty, 
when I cast aside my selfishness, and feeling every 
need of any of my fellow-men as a call to me, give my- 
self in complete consecration to those needs; only when 
T can take my sin, that hascrushed and beaten down the 
highest that is in me, and stamp upon and resist its 
temptations, until I cease to feel them temptations ; 
when I know that my whole life has been lifted up and 
set upon a higher and more perfectly human plane, by 
my faith in Jesus Christ, that I can say to my unbelief : 
‘** See what this man has done for me. Must there not be 
a real Christ who has responded to my internal faith in 
him, and accomplished these sure results, that 1 must 
know and recognize as real?” And if I have not this ex- 
perience, it is certainly my own choice that I do not 
have it. Any of us can take the Jesus, the Man who is 
shown us in the Gospels, and feeling and knowing his 
perfection and his purity, as the highest possible perfec- 
tion of manhood, can seek to imitate and reproduce it in 
our lives, until it has inspired us with strength and pos- 
sibility for higher living. 

What shall I do, then, for my friend who has lost his 
faith in God and Christ and immortality? Shall I repeat 
my creed loudly in his face? Shall I give him authorita- 
tive dogmas? Shall I argue from point to point of 





proof and logic? These will come in place, perhaps, in 
time; but surely before these I must urge him to be ag 
honest on the side of faith as he is willing to be on the 
side of unbelief, and to open his mind to see the wonder- 
fulinspiration that Jesus has been to his own life in 
times past, and to the life of the world everywhere and 
always, when it has taken him for its Master, and striv- 
en to reproduce his character in its own. 1 believe there 
are many souls umong us who are as much martyrs ty 
truthfulness in their unbelief as any of those who were 
-anonized for fidelity to the conviction of truth at stake or 
cross or wheel ; they will sacrifice love and comfort and 
happiness, and go out alone into the darkness of despair, 
in obedience to their honest convictions; but not always 
can they be equally open on the side of the truth, and 
because they have once rejected him, and have cast off 
as superstition the old sacred truths, Christ and his mcs- 
sage may knock in vain now. With ceriain proof at 
the door, they have at first honestly, but sadly and des 
perately closed against him, and at which they would 
gladly admit him if he came to them now for the first 
time. 

When John asks Jesus, ** Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?’ John has not given up 
hope for the cause, the salvation of the nation to which 
his life has been given; even if Jesus be not the Christ 
he has thought him to be, he will still look for the sal- 
vation, that must come in some other way, at some 
other time, if not in this way and now. In this con- 
tinued faith in the inevitable coming salvation was the 
surest hope that Jesus would at last be able to prove 
himself to him as the expected Messiah. It is a noble 
thing always that we see so often in life that a man who 
is dying, or whose work is over, forgets himself and his 
future in anxiety for others, or for the cause to which 
he has given his life. ‘The man in his last hour provides 
for his family, the general wounded and dying strives 
to repress the pain and keep life in himeelf until he 
knows that the battle has been won, and then, in the 
shouts of victory that assure the triumph of the cause to 
which he has given his life, his soul goes gladly forth 
into the unknown. It was manifestly so with John; 
his mission was over, the crowds that had gathered so 
gladly about him came no more, he was in the power of 
a tyrant and daily nearing almost certain death; 
but it is not of himself he thinks, it is of the estab- 
lishinent of the kingdom of righteousness to which 
he has given himself. If Jesus is not to be his successor 
in the work, who will be? And it does not once occur 
to him that it can possibly be that there should be no 
successor. If Jesus is not the Christ John will still look 
for another that shall be; he will not sit hopelessly 
down, and think for a moment that the work of regen- 
eration is over, And so I think it has been always true 
of the noblest human souls through all the history of 
the world. Leader after leader in whom they trusted 
may have failed; yet they would still look forward, 
and keep sure that humanity was worth savinz, and 
that nome time the Savior would come to meet the need 
and possibility of salvation that they knew was in man. 
If weconnect this universal tendency of the best thought 
that is in man, to hope for man’s salvation against all 
disappointment, with the relation of the souls that have 
doubted of Jesus as the Savior to the Savior, his it not 
been, must it not finally be the same? If an honest man, 
with high hopes for his kind, with a deep sense of its 
present sinfulness and its need of salvation, tells me that 
he can no longer believe in Jesus as its Savior, am I not 
sure for him, and can I not say to him that if he will 
only keep sure of the possibility of perfect human liv- 
ing, and know that somewhere and somehow there 
must be a Savior that will bring humanity to that 
salvation, if he will continue to ‘look for anoth- 
er,” and never give up hope of a salvation, a Sa- 
vior, he shall surely come in time to know Christ 
as that Savio? For I think it is indisputably true, 
I have never heard that any one has ever doubted, 
that no other helper or savior of men, has ever pre- 
tended to do what Jesus has pretended to do for man, 
has ever claimed for him such bight of possibility, bas 
ever offered to him such help to rise to that pessibility, 
has ever so suggested to him the potential facts of bis 
humanity, has ever so inspired him to live up to those 
facts. I hold, then, and hold with little fear of contra- 
diction, that the skeptic who will continue to believe in 
the salvability of man, will continue to find himself 
forced to believe that Jesus the Christ is man’s Savior. 
Can I not then beg the unbeliever whose skepticism is aD 
honest one, to throw himself actively into the struggle to 
raise his sinful, falling fellow-men, to something of the 
condition of nobility which he believes them by the very 
constitution of their natures to be capable of ¢ And if 
he will do so with perfect openness to conviction oD 
both sides, I am right, I think, in believing that he must 
come to know that Jesus alone has met or can meet the 
need ; that he may trust his pretensions of himself and 
will be unable to resist the conviction that he is the 
Christ that should come. - 

I have spoken as if to one class only ; but it may well 
be that in some way, at some time, we have all of us 
doubted some of the truths that were once so sure and 
so precious to us; and so I may say to all of you who are 
in any stage of skepticism, be sure that your doubt 18 
honest, and not born of a faithless will, an unbelieving 
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life, a result of a struggle to press your life more deeply 
into God’s life and not to escape from your allegiance to 
him with its restrictions. Be hopeful, and try to think 
that at least the sun may be shining still, even if you 
cannot see it. Do not insist on staying in your dark cave 
with your back to the entrance, where the sun, if there 
were a sun, could never reach you, but be willing to 
come out into its possible illumination ; then throw your 
thoughts, your investigations, your studies, strongly and 
conscientiously in the direction of Jesus Christ, asking 
him,in whom you do have an underlying faith as a relia- 
ble person, whether he be not the Christ, the Savior of 
the world. Study honestly the works and character of 
Jesus while on earth, and the results that faith in him 
has effected in the world and in your own life. See 
duty done, sin overcome, standards enlarged and en- 
riched, noble living suggested and made possible 
wherever his wonderful influence has touched the life of 
man; and if these do not convince you that he is 
the Christ, hope still for the salvation of man- 
kind, trust in the highest possibilities of man- 
hood, be sure that there will be, there must be, 
some Savior, struggle to help your fellows to some 
salvation, such as Jesus saw and suffered and struggled 
to gain and give thein ; and we who are so sure of God, 
so hopeful for man, so certain of the perfection of the 
relation Christ sustains to God on one side and man on 
the other; we who have so evident proof of his Christ- 
hood ia its influence on our own lives can be perfectly 
sure for you that the Jesus who has proved himself to 
us will also manifest himself to youin all his divine fit- 
ness and inspiration, and can pray God for you and ask 
you to pray for yourselves that you may be honest 
and open and faithful and hopeful, that God may mani- 
fest himself to you as_he has so often and 60 richly done 
tous. Let us all pray that it may be so for others and 
for ourselves, that even through our doubts, our un- 
beliefs, our souls may come into deeper and cloger union 
with Christ who has set us to seek him who is so ready 
to manifest himself to us. 
Boston, Mass, 
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SEASIDE FANTASIES. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


1 PICKED up Mr. Bliss Carman’s book of lyrics a few 
days since ; and while my thoughts went drifting over 
his pages [ was carried along the backward flowing tide 
of time until [ found myself in Boston forty years ago, 
I was in the old bookstore of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
with whom I was on pleasant terms, as I always have 
been with publishers, who, if I have made little out of 
them, have made still less out of me, when Mr. Fields 
incidentally mentioned that the house had in hand a col- 
lection of sea poems, and asked me if I would not con- 
tribute to it. Gratified with the confidence in my tal- 
ents which this request seemed to imply, I agreed to do 
80 at once. Iwas young, I was ambitious, and I was 
descended from a seafaring stock. My ancestors, as far 
back as I have been able to trace them, were sailors ; 
my father, who was lost at sea when I was two or three 
years old, was a captain, and I, if he had lived, might 
have been a captain myself. I had already written a 
few sea songs ; and as the boat which bore me back to 
New York that night made a prosperous voyage, I 
hoped I might do the same in the lyric that flowed 
through my brain. I finished it, in the rough, before 
I slept, and, making a clear copy of it next day, 
sent it on to Mr. Fields. All this, as I have said, 
returned to me as I glanced through Mr. Carman’s 
lines; so 1 took down the Boston book to see what it 
contained, It is called ‘‘ Thalatta, a Book for the Sea”; 
it bears the date of 1853, and it contains one hundred 
aud twenty-seven celebrations of the sea and its belong- 
ings. Great names are represented in it, and smaller 
names, und the shadows of names which figure in such 
anthologies as ‘* Anonymous.” The Master is here, in 
Ariel’s songs from “*The Tempest.” Was there ever 
anything like ““Come unto these yellow sands,” and 
“Fall fathoms five thy father lies”? Byron is here with 
his apostrophe to the Mediterranean, which we admire 
for its elemental qualities, bad grammar and all, rather 
than as 4 Consistent creation of imagination. Campbell 
is here in what, I believe, is the only blank verse he 
oer wrote, a sea view from St. Leonard’s ; and Bryant, 
in his ‘Hymn of the Sea,” where the dignity of his 
mind is as impressive as its severity of imagination. 
No American poet of note forty years ago is neglected. 
Longfellow is quoted six times, and not always wisely ; 
Whittier is quoted twice, and only to the purpose in his 
rolling lines on Hampton Beach ; Dana twice, his little 
beach bird flitting along the sand and the waves. Other 
American poets represented are Epes Sargent. James 
Freeman Clarke, C. P. Cranch, J. R. Lowell, G.W. Cur- 
tie, J. G. Percival, J. T. Fields, O. W. Holmes, W. B. 
Glazier, T. W. Higginson, and E. A. Poe. Among these 
Mloor minstrels, if it be not invidious to call them such, 
Sargent, in my way of thinking, is the best. I know of 
no nobler Sapphics than those he gives us here, Let me 
Copy the first and last of Sargent’s spirited stanzas : 

“Oye keen breezes from the salt Atlantic, 
Which to the beach, where memory loves to wander, 
On your strong pinions with reviving coolness, 
Bend your course hither 7 





When shall I find your breath upon my forehead ? 

When shall I hear you in the elm-trees’ branches ? 

When shall we wrestle in the breezy surges, 
Friends of my boyhood ?” 

I have omitted among lesser English poets of our 
time, the names of Allan Cunningham, Henry Taylor, 
William Allingham, Thomas Hood and Bryan Waller 
Procter, the last of whom was not nautical enough, I 
have somewhere read, to cross the Straits of Dover, but 
whose sea lyrics are incomparable. It may be a far cry 
to Lochaw; but it is not so far a cry, in my opinion, as 
from the sea verse in ‘“ Thalatta” to the lyrics of 
Mr. Carman. From a variety of causes, which I have 
not time to consider curiously here, there have come, 
within the past forty years, certain new elements into 
English poetry, as the element of suggestive rather than 
absolute picturesqueness—the element of shadowy emo- 
tion—a subtlety that eludes definition. These elements 
hinted their approach in **The Syrens” of Lowell, in 
the ** Ebb and Flow” of Curtis, and came in full measure 
in the poems of later poets. They reached us in Bayard 
Taylor, in his ‘* Storm Song,” ‘* The Waves,” ** Hylas,” 
“The Bath,” ‘“‘ The Voyagers” and ‘‘ Wind and Sea. 
I must copy here the first stanza of the last. 

“ The sea is a jovial comrade, 

He laughs wherever he goes; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose ; 

He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 
And shakes all over with glee, 

And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
Inthe mirth of the mighty sea.” 

They are with us now, these sea fantasies, in Sidney 
Lanier and Bliss Carman. As this last young gentle- 
man has been a contributor to these pages, and as | really 
do not recollect his coutributions thereto, I have to 
quote from him at random, and will do so as briefly as 
possible. Here is a pretty trifle of his, which many 
poets would be glad to own. 

“A SEA CHILD. 
“The lovertof child Marjory 
Had one white hour of life brimfull; 
Now the old nurse, the rocking sea,; 
Hath him to lull. 
“The daughter of child Marjory 
Hath in her veins, to beat and run, 
The glad, indomitable sea, 
The strong white sun.”’ 

There is avn extravagance io the last line of this lyric 
which jars like a false note. Ido not find that fault in 
these lines from *‘A Northern Vigil,” which is nearly 
faultless : 

“ Hard by the gray north sea, 
In the wintry heart of the wild, 
Comes the old dream of thee, 
Guendolen, mistress and child. 


“The heart of the forest grieves 
In the drift against my door; 
A voice is under the eaves, 
A fovtéall on the floor. 


“When day puts out to sea 
And night makes tn for land, 
There is no lock for thee, 
Each door awaits thy band!” 
There are some minds to which fancies like these mean 
much, and other minds to which they mean nothing. 

* Who shall decide when dectors disagree ?” 
Certainly no follower of the little pontiff of Queen Anne’s 
time, whom we pretend to praise but decline to read. 
What can a person who likes the mannered heroics of 
Pope care for two stanzas like these ? 

* Across the harbor’s tangled yards 
We watch the flaring sunset fail; 
Then the forever glinting stars 
File down along the vanished trail 


“To no discovered country, where 
They will forgather when the hands 
Of the strong Fates shall take away 
Their burdens and unloose their bands.” 

Mr, Carman prefixes to one of his ballads entitled 
““The Vagabonds,” an extract from an alleged Old Eng- 
lish Statute (cirea the period of one of the Henrys, we 
imagine), to this effect : 

‘*Such as wake on the night and sleep on the day, and 

haunt customable taverns and alehouses and roust about, 
and no man wot from whence they come nor whither they 
go.”’ 
From one of these old-time Bohemians, who may have 
been a strolling player or a runaway sailor, we have a 
ditty of nineteen stanzas, two of which will probably 
suffice the reader of this paper : 


** We go unheeded as the stream 
That wanders by the hill-wood side, 
Till the great marshes take his hand 
And lead him to the roving tide. 


‘The roving tide, the sleeping hills, 
These are the borders of that zone 
* Where they may fare as fancy wills 
Whom Wisdom shields and calls her own.” 

I have said nothing about the poem with which this 
collection begins. ‘‘Low Tide on Grand Pré,” for the 
reason that, while I think it a fair example of balladry, 
I find in it the defect of modern balladry—an overplus 
of words. The words are good, are melodious, but they 
are too abuf@ant. There is no surer sign of immaturity 
in verse than a surplusage of diction, which, unless 
checked, becomes verbiage. I do not say that this is 
Mr. Carman’s fault—it is no more his fault than that of 
all young poets; but it is something which he should 











guard himself against, for he is drifting in that di- 
rection, 

The one thing above all others which Mr. Carman 
should know, and as speedily as he can, is the absolute 
truth that old Hesiod was, if not the first to discover, 
certainly the first to proclaim—the half is more than 
the whole. Shakespeare divined it, Milton instructed 
himself to believe it, and many great poets since their 
days, even the wordiest, have followed the example of 
these masters. Scott, in his glorious lines, 

“In the last battle 
Borne down by the flying”; 
Campbell, in his swift couplet, which is blazing with 
pictures, 
“ By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade"; 
and Byron and Bryant at all times. 

Mr. Carman is a genuine balladist. His vocabulary is 
good, occasionally felicitous ; his combinations of meter 
are uncommon, and often effective ; he is suggestively 
picturesque, subtle, shadowy, emotional, but not—not 
yet—simple, sensuous, passionate. He must learn a lit- 
tle, and unlearn much, before he will do himself justice 
asa poet. He will be watched; let him watch himself, 
closely, severely, sternly. 

New York City. 
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THE FIRST BOOKS OF NEW SPAIN. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST. 





WE must transfer ourselves to New Spuin for the first 
triumphs of the American press. Our Bay Psalm Book, 
published in Cambridge, Mass., in 1640, leads the list of 
bouks in the North American Colonies ; but over a cen- 
tury before that time, or in 1537, Juan Pablos and his 
demons—if he was well-to-do enough to have them— 
were setting the type of Juan Climaco’s ‘* Escala Espiri- 
tual,” in Mexico City. Every copy of this work, the 
first printed in the Western Hemisphere, has disappeared; 
and we know of its existence only through allusions to 
it in other books, such as the ‘* Constituciones,” of 
Davila Padilla, published in Mexico in 1656, and in the 
* Historia Ecclesiastica de Nuestros Tiempos,” pub- 
lished in Toledo, in 1611.* But such has been the recent 
success in recovering lost books, especially Americana, 
that we are not without hope in the present case. What 
with all the efforts of Maisonneuve and other European 
dealers, and Icazbalceta and his class of zealous search- 
ers for the literary treasures of their native Mexico, it is 
very likely that one or more copies of this treasure will 
yet come to light in some old monastery library. 

The earliest book printed in Mexico of which we have 
copies is the ‘* Manual de Adultos,” published in the 
city of Mexico on December 13th, 1540. The printing of 
books once begun in Mexico the press never ceased, the 
total issues for the sixteenth century in Mexico being 
one hundred and sixteen books. 

The most of the first books of Spanish Mexico were in 
small quarto, bound in flexible parchment, and printed 
on imported paper. Some, however, were: printed op 
paper maie of the maguey plant. Nearly all the first 
works were more or less related to the Church, They 
had a twofold design, first for the use of the clergy 
having in their care the native population, and, second, 
for such df the natives as came under the instruction of 
the Orders. The works for the guidance of the clergy 
were, for the most part, catechetical, devotional and 
mystical, and were such as would naturally appear in 
Spain with the approval of the superiors of the Orders. 
But far more attention was paid to the printing of books 
in the languages of the natives, such as dictionaries, 
grammars, brief devotional books, catechisms and sim- 
ilar works, These were put into the Indian languages, 
with a view to the rapid conversion and instruction of 
the natives. 

‘General Statutes,” or regulations for the conduct of 
the Orders, were among the early issues of the Mexican 
press. The ‘ Estatutos Generales de la Orden de San 
Francisco,” for example, was printed in Mexico by 
Pedro Ocharte as early as 1585. This is a small folio of 
two hundred and eighty leaves, and an excellent speci- 
men of early Mexican printing. The paper is clearly of 
European manufacture. 

The working methods of the Orders were well defined 
before setting sail from the Old World, being laid down 
in so-called ‘* Constitutions,” printed in small quartos, 
where every detail was given for the propagation of the 
faith among the indigenous peoples. The volume of the 
Bethlehemites may be taken as a fair illustration. My 
copy, a later reprint, bears date of Rome, 1710, and is 
entitled ‘‘Constitutiones Religionis Fratrum Bethlee 
emitarum in Indijs Occidentalibus.” The Bethlehem- 
ites devoted themselves to the care of the sick, and their 
first hospital was erected in Guatemala in 1693. This 
little work is divided into ten chapters, which discuss 
the mode of treatment of the sick, their material neces- 
sities, spiritual care, need of charity toward all poor, 
and the proper management of the convalescent, the 
insane, pilgrims and paupers. A volume for the sick 
and poor of to-day gould hardly be made more minute 
than is this early book of humane directions for use in 
Mexico. 

Now and then there was a sumptuous piece of the 
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printer’s art; for example, the folio Missal, printed by 
Anton Espinosa, in 1561, and two Confessionarios in 
Mexican and Spanish, by Molina, in 1565, The frontis- 
piece of the latter work is a large ‘‘ Calvary,” or wood 
engraving of the crucifixion, with many figures of the 
participants, with Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives in 
view. The most sumptuous, however, of all the Mexican 
books of the sixteenth century was the Psalterium, with 
musical notes, published by Petrus Ocharte in Mexico in 
1583. This book is a folio with a Calvary in the center, 
surrounded by panels containing pictures of prophets 
and other scriptural characters. In this work, as well 
as in many others of the earliest books, there was abun- 
dant use made of red coloring. 

The first printers were enterprising and aggressive; 
they, of course, brought their type with them. Crom- 
berger, probably a German by nativity, but living in 
Seville, Spain, and becoming a printer there, was in- 
trusted with important work by the officers of the 
Church. It was, no doubt,through this close relationship 
that he removed to Mexico and became a printer there. 
He was the chief printer during the earliest period, and 
his work was equal to the average produced by the 
Spanish press at home. Besides him there were other 
publishers of the sixteenth century, such as Pablos, 
Espinosa, Pedro and Melchior Ocharte, Balle and 
Ricciordos. Some works, however, appeared without 
the name of the publisher. 

In the seventeenth century the number of publishers 
increased rapidly, and those of the preceding century 
had worthy successors in Martinez, Lupercis, Duvalos, 
Calderon, Ruiz, Gutierrez, Ribiera and Currciscoso, 
The range of subjects enlarged during this period, the 
tendency being to develop a native press. Political and 
other publications came in for their share of attention, 
but everything in the way of free thought was under 
most rigid censorship. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RUGEN. 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


WHITE cliffs, from two to four hundred feet high, 
overhung with dense foliage, crowned by superb beech 
woods, and rising perpendicularly from blue bays which 
indent the land with deep curves—so the northeast coast 
of Rigen, ‘‘that pale, that whitefaced shore,” looks 
from the water. 

Chalk promontories trace against the sky now fantas- 
tic contours, now the serious symmetry of a kind of 
Titan architecture—gigantic thrones, castle towers, the 
shafts, vaults and pinnacles of a vast snowy cathedral. 
Rigen, largest of the German islands, is not simply one, 
but an eccentric union of many islands and peninsulas 
scarcely distinguishable from islands; for the Baltic 
cuts in often and sharply, and divides the land into an 
extremely checkered surface. 

From certain high points it seems like a lovely archi- 
pelago. Seaward are bold headlands, the strong move- 
ments and intense colors of the great surging mass of 
waves, Landward are wide stretches of tranquil water, 
separated by but narrow strips of green; inland bays— 
great sleepy pools—with iridescent silvery lights ; little 
fresh-water lakes gleaming among the trees ; fields of 
wheat and rye and oats, with glorious dashes of poppies 
in the sunshine—acres of them; and here and there, 
against the horizon, a windmill waving its long arms 
languidly. 

The island has an area of about 370 square miles, is 
fertile, picturesque, full of variety, interest and charm. 
Its climate is softer and more sheltered than that of sea- 
side resorts on the North Sea. At Sassnitz and Binz on 
the Prora Bay—the largest of the fisher villages which 
every year draw more and more guests to Riigen—the 
air is delightfully fresh andinvigorating. It has a good 
salty smell, but odors of field and forest modify and tame 
its sea quality. 

The Baltic compared with the Atlantic—if our brief 
acquaintance with the former justifies an opinion—is 
indeed but as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine. He does not know how to rise grandly in his 
wrath with a mighty and ominous roar and a long, fierce 
swell; but when he is angry he is simply nasty-tempered 
and treacherous, grows gusty and squally to an incon- 
ceivable degree and manifests adetestable choppiness. 

There is very fair, often spirited boating on the Prora, 
tho not comparable to that at Riigen’s rival island, Helgo- 
land, where the sailing is one of the few perfect things 
in an imperfect world. The choppy waves and gusty 
winds of the Baltic permit no resemblance to the long, 
long sweep, the hights and depths and largeness of one’s 
flight, the freedom and fascination of skimming along 
in a small boat in mid-ocean, which is one’s ineffable 
privilege at Helgoland. 

The swimming is, however, far better at Rugen. At 
Helgoland, you stand. ankle deep in the sand. Up comes 
a huge wave, strikes you violently, knocks you down, 
tosses you about at its own wild will, nearly stuns 
you, and leaves you breathless and stranded far up on 
the dune, with the water as before playing in gentle irony 
about your toes. It is considered very heathful for in- 
valids to be buffeted about in this manner ; but if you do 
not happen to be an invalid and cherish the innocent de- 





sire to swim, it is rather disappointing. You decide to 
venture out where the waves will probably be less vehe- 
ment and masterful, and there may be enough water for 
your purpose. Before you have advanced three yards, 
youare hooted and shrieked at and peremptorily ordered 
back by a chorus of the most terrible old harpies that 
ever existed outside of the famous group that entertained 
the Thane of Cawdor. These bare-legged ancient dames, 
shrouded in dirty yellowish-white raiment--hanging, 
flabby, and very little of it, yet wound voluminously 
about their heads and concealing their brown faces, ex- 
cept when they suddenly turn and peer directly at you. 
They preside over the bathing machines on the dune and 
over the lives and natatorial joys of the women bathers 
at Helgoland. They look very queer in their whitey- 
gray-yellow garments against the whitey-gray-yellow 
sand, and each is a She who must be obeyed. When they 
begin to shriek you meekly return to the beach. You 
cannot helpit. Yours not to reason why. You have 
had a new experience, but not a swim. 

At Sassnitz there is no surf, not even any perceptible 
tide. Sometimes there are good waves, often the bay is 
as smooth as glass. The women at the bathhouse are 
delightfully inattentive, and, as is thecase among fisher- 
folk generally, they have never learned to swim. You 
could drown repeatedly before their eyes if you pleased, 
and they wouldn’t lift a finger. An old boat, with a 
conspicuous hole in the bottom, hangs reassuringly on 
the building. Under such circumstances, the swimmer 
revels in liberty and knows no thralldom to tyrant, time 
or tide, One swims at any hour as far as one will, in 
delicious water—warm, buoyant,with about two per cent. 
salt. Half a dozen women swim well and tolerably long 
distances, say six or eight hundred yards, and dive from 
boats. But most of the women bathers clutch a rope 
and blissfully bob up and down in a long pen. Beyond 
this their sober wishes have never learned to stray. 
However, one cannot even bob in peace at Helgoland ; 
for, in the first place, there is no rope, and in the sec- 
ond, no water for bobbing purposes. For bobbers, as 
for swimmers, there is either too much or too little. 

There are other practical advantages at Rigen. One’s 
keys, scissors and knives do not rust, things in general 
do not *‘ stick,” hair which nature forgot, and the woman 
scrupulously remembers to curl and crimp, does not hang 
in wild witch locks after an hour’s sail. Women are not 
reduced exclusively to flannel attire, and need not be 
amphibious to be happy, as in dear but damp Helgo- 
Jand. The soil dries quickly, a boon indeed in a season 
when ‘all winds bring rain,” and the great beech trees 
which shade, and in many places completely overhang, 
the favorite promenade on the strand, bless with benign 
protection cheerful souls who venture out in storms, 
and permit them to trudge miles in comparative comfort 
and dryness. There is no sand beach in Sassnitz, but, 
in compensation, this broad, shady walk under the cliffs 
and close to the water’s edge, in one’s ears the washing 
of the waves on the pebbles, before one’s eyes the mani- 
fold beauties of shore, sky and sea. 

Some monster, in a newspaper, proposes a tramway 
to run from Sassnitz to the Konigsstuhl, the great cliff 
at Stubenkammer, about twelve miles along the shore. 
This hideous project, if realized, would effectually de- 
stroy the beauty, poetry and peace of the strand. But 
such an abomination would cost a million of marks and 
Sassnitz—happily—is poor. As for the man, ‘let the 
punishment suit the crime.” He is dangerous in any 
community. 

In Sassnitz, about a thousand guests do what they 
please with persistence and success. There is no Casino, 
there are no stiff concerts and balls—nothing formal and 
imperative. The majority are plain people, staid in the 
extreme; and, be it said regretfully after six weeks’ daily 
scrutiny, the women are in general singularly deficient 
in beauty and charm. Where the path is narrow they 
trot meekly behind their lords, for the most part. En- 
tering a dining room or shop, Papa usually precedes by 
several steps, and Mamma follows with perfect satisfac- 
tion, This arrogance of the German men is frequently 
condemned, but why not also the apathy of the women ? 
If they desired to change this they would have little dif- 
ficulty. Family relations seem to be for the most part 
kindly and trustful; and if the woman with an access of 
initiative and daring should simply step to the front, the 
man would probably not have the faintest objection. 
But she does not. She remains where she was several 
centuries ago. Morally, the question of precedence has, 
perhaps, no great worth. A scoundrel may habitually 
show punctilious courtesy toa woman. A man of brain 
and heart may forget to open the door for her. Then, 
too, if we are all equals and brothers, why should any- 
body in particular precede? When we all vote shall 
there be no more ‘‘ manners”? Shall we have no more 
seats in horse cars, no more best places every where? 
This gives rise to grave reflections. Let us bv all means 
be ‘* equals,” but let us retain all the advantages of ine- 
quality. Let us, in short, have the best of everything. 
Meanwhile, if certain worthy Mecklenburg+ rs knew how 
droll they look, how strongly they suggest strutting 
bipeds of the barnyard, their sense of beMaty, still more 
their sense of humor, would lead them graciously to 
yield precedence to the somewhat long train of women 


with which it pleases them to travel. ° 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
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WHAT UNCLE BEN THOUGHT. 
BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 


A METHODIST bishop, not being confined, as Benso. 
puts it,‘‘to any particular parish, district, country, king. 
dom, empire or quarter of the globe; not to the temper- 
ate, torrid or frigid zone,” is an itinerant of the first 
order. To him, the word of the Master comes with a 
potency that it does to few if any of his cloth: Go. 

And then the variety of experience this going gives 
him! The sense of thesensible he often hears, and in its 
pristine beauty and force ; as also he often hears the 
quaint drollery of the droll. 

If the Methodist bishop be not a very expert in gauging 
human nature, it certainly is not because opportunities 
have been denied him. 

In a recent visit to a portion of the work committed to 
our hands by our last Quadrennial, it was to us a pleas- 
ure to meet one Uncle Ben, of the thriving little city of 
Y.; and we might say, a profit as well.. Uncle Ben is of 
the class of Afro-Americans, whose Negro genius, if we 
are to believe Maurice Thompson (but we do not) has been 
destroyed by blood mixture. (Suffer another parenthe- 
sis : Can water from the same spring be mixed?) Uncle 
Ben figures largely in the affairs of the Church gener- 
ally,and potently in the affairs of his own little church in 
the city already mentioned. There it was that we heard 
the words which constitute the burden of this article, 
Allow us to premise for a moment: 

In the city of Y., nestled among the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are churches many—Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Catholic. The denomination, however, 
that outnumbers all others, is the Lutheran, both Eng- 
lish andGerman. Recently the pastors of all these met 
in union, to pray for a larger display of the lioly Spirit. 
Each seemed to think that the love of his people had 
waxed sadly cold ; that is, if we are to judge from the 
words they are said to have spoken, and the prayers 
said to have been poured forth. 

The fact of the meeting and what had transpired came 
to the ears of Uncle Ben; and his opinion of it was 
asked. Those who interrogated him knew their man, 
knew his faith in (Giod’s readiness to answer prayer, 
knew that while he might not be able to quote Edwards : 

“ Prayer is as natural an expression of faith, as breath- 
ing is of life. A prayerless life is so far from being 
a holy life, that it is a profane life ’’; 
nor quote Merwin-Marie Snell : 

“ Prayer then isthe most potent agent in the direction 
of the universe, and of it nothing too strong has ever been 
or can be said ”’; 
yet they knew him to be one not unacquainted with the 
fact that prayer, to be answered, has its conditions. Uncle 
Ben was only too glad of the opportunity the request 
presented ; for it happened that, just about that time, the 
door to a kindergarten school had been slammed in the 
face of his little five-year-old granddaughter, the teacher 
having sent him a note to that effect. ‘‘ It is not to my 
‘interest ’to receive her,” she said—and she a King’s 
Daughter, she wearing the glorious Cross with the in- 
scription I. H. N. ‘Was it In His Name, that she re- 
pulsed my child ?” he asked, even with lips that trembled. 

‘‘You ask me,” said Uncle Ben, ‘* what I think of 
these ministerial brethren, praying for an outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost. I will tell you. My opinion is, that 
however much they may need a fuller manifestation of 
the Spirit, they do not really want it. Why, just sup- 
pose God should answer their prayers, what would they 
be called upon to do’ The lady of the kindergarten 
would be constrained to receive my little granddaughter, 
whose only objection was her color, and she has not, as 
you know, over much of that—he was talking to Pastor 
B.—and what she has God gave her. Always cleanly 
and well dressed, as you know she is, and well behaved, 
too, if I do say it myself, this King’s Daughter would 
only have been too glad to receive her. But no, as she 
said, it was not to her interest. Were she posse ssed of a 
full measure of the Holy Spirit, the measure for which 
these good brethren are praying,she would forget any and 
every interest that runs eounter to the royal law ; ‘and 
looking at things from God’s point of view,’ would 
count it a small thing to do to others as she would have 
others do to her. How would she like to have her grand- 
child sent home with the message: ‘I cannot receive 
her, she istoo white ; or, her eyes are too gray ; OF, her 
hair is too red’? 

‘‘ And not only so,” continued Uncle Ben, who had 
really become excited, *‘ if the Holy Spirit in its fullness 
were to descend on these brethren and on their people, 
what a revolution it would make in their Churches. 
They would not all then be as now ; white in the pulpit, 
white in the officiary, white in the pew—a purely race 
organization. And what would be true of the Church 
would be true of the Sunday-schools connected with 
them. Were the Holy Spirit to descend as they pray, 
the Indian, the Chinese, the Japanese, anybody and 
everybody, would not be preferred to us who have been 
with them for centuries and always did them good. 

“‘ And not only so, what a revolution would this all- 
pervading presence of the Spirit make in the workshops 
of this town. A majority of their owners are praia 
of religion, belong to Church, and nota few of them 
offices—are shining lights, as it were. Now if the Holy 
Spirit were to come into their hearts, they would so se 
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the injustice of refusing to receive as an apprentice a 
boy simply because he is colored that they would step 
it. Aud the same would be true in regard to receiving 
men into theiremploy. Fitness and not color would be 
the rule that would guide them. . 

“In many ways,” concluded Uncle Ben, with a sigh, 
“would this town be revolutionized if only God an- 
swered their prayers—so many, indeed, that I am thor- 
oughly persuaded that they do not really desire it. 
Their prayers unwittingly are only from their lips.” 

It occurs to us to say that while the thoughts of Uncle 
Ben may not be of the highest possible order, yet, as he 
presented them, they are worthy the attention of those 
whom it may concern. God yet at sundry times and in 
divers manners speaks to the people, especially to the 
people who are his. Ben, it is true, is of the ‘ inferior” 
race. But such inferiority, supposed or real, has never 
been known to form a barrier to God. In his 
day Moses was racially an “inferior.” And would 
you know the social standing of the people that com- 
posed the nation of whom Christ came, according to 
the flesh, read the Roman Tacitus. Uncle Ben is also 
of the unlearned class. He holds no college parchment, 
But what matters it with that Spirit, who aforetime 
spake to his servant by the voice of an ass? Nor does 
Uncle Ben ask for much—simply the right ‘to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The social phase 
of the matter, a most important one, all must admit, 
never entered his mind ; and possibly it is as well that it 
does not. Just suppose that he felt as did that Austrian 
Secretary who challenged his Ambassador in London 
to a duel with sabers, and the challenge was accepted. 
And for what? The Ambassador had failed to invite 
the wife of the Secretary, on account of her supposed 
pl.beian origin, to an entertainment at the Embassy. 
That will come a hundred years hence. 

The burden of our hero’s thought simply is: When 
you pray for a fuller measure of the Holy Spirit, count 
the cost. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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I HAVE intended for several weeks to call the attention 
of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to an article by 
Helen Watterson Moody in the September number of The 
Forum. It is on ‘‘ Women’s Excitement over Woman.” 
And of all the countless arguments concerning my un- 
easy sex, which I have heard in the last twenty years, it 
seems to me the most rational and sane. It comes in 
the midst of the shrill feminine hurly-burly everywhere, 
like the sound of the bell in the church tower, calm and 
steady, striking the correct time, high over the babel of 
the marketplace. 

Mrs. Moody quietly asks of us women, a few ques- 
tions, which I am afraid we will find it difficult to 
answer. 

While she understands the rejoicing of her sisters that 
they have pushed their way into the professions, trade, 
tinance and men’s attire (these being regarded by them 
as solid rungs on the ladder to fortune and self-develop- 
ment), she finds a false note in their rejoicing. There is 
too much sex-consciousness in it, and a great deal too 
much boasting. 

She reminds them that women always have done one- 
half of the world’s, work, and that the women who did 
it in past ages were quite as able, as dignified and as 
usefully, if not as publicly, employed as those who so 
loudly trumpet their own achievements to-day. 

She is perplexed, too, by the recent ecstatic announce- 
ment in Chicago, by the leaders of the new movement, 
that ‘* a discovery has just been made more important 
than that of the New World by Columbus ; the discovery, 
this summer—of Woman.” 

While she sees the difference in the kind of work done 
by past generations of her sex, and this present just dis- 
covered rival of man, she mildly asks, What is the dif- 
ference between the workers? The only change in them 
that she can see is that ‘‘ while women once were con- 
tent to do their work unostentatiously, and without ask- 
ing special recognition for it, they manifest to-day a 
a disposition toward the title rdles and the limelight and 
the center of the stage.” 

She asks, too, why women of to-day do not simply 
emphasize tothe public the quality of their work, which 
is the only thing worth comment, but urge instead the 
fact that the worker wears skirts instead of trousers—a 
Consideration which has no bearing whatever on the 
case. She cites, as an example, the Woman’s Exhibit 
at Chicago. If the work was creditable,as work, why 

was it not placed side by side with that of men ? 

Probably every rational woman of the myriads who 
entered the Woman’s Building asked, with Mrs. Moody, 
““Why is our work set apart, like that of savages or 
feeble-minded children?’ The mere setting of it apart 
was an acknowledgment of inferiority. 

I may add, en passant, that the exhibit was a mistake 
if it was intended to show the advance made by women 
in the last four hundred years. With the exception of 
one or two creditable pictures and some decorated china, 
there was no important art nor handicrafc represented 
by the women in their building in which their sisters 


The advance made by our sex during that time has 
been the broadening of their fields of influence, the cap- 
ture of new standing ground, the wider cultivation of 
the individual, and the methods and habit of combina- 
tion. They cannot index these real gains by pictures or 
lacework. 

The gains are so real and so great that the women who 
have struggled for them, in their intoxication of victory 
are not likely to listen with patience to any strictures, 
even when they are as gentle as those of Mrs. Moody. 
The American Woman, who claims to have been dis- 
covered at Chicago this summer, is exultant and happy 
in her thousand new ways of work; in her congresses, 
her guilds, her Chautauquan circles and her colleges, in 
her political triumphs, in her charities, wise and un- 
wise. She has so much reason to be proud and happy, 
that she will not hear the suggestion, that she has only 
advanced with man along these upward paths. She is 
fond of regarding the women who went before her as 
ignorant, weak thralls of a tyrant. 

Mrs. Moody points out in detail that women of other 
ages were the equals in art and literature of those who 
are now so widely advertised. 

She might have called attention also to the fact that 
the women who inherit political power have been grad- 
ually more and more cramped and stinted in its exercise 
during the last four centuries. Queen Bess would scorn 
Victoria’s scepter,which that worthy bourgeoise old lady 
cannot touch except under the direction of half a 
dozen men. 

Or what woman reigning in this century would make 
orlead her forces into the field with the skill in strategy 
of Margaret of Anjou or Joan of Brittany, or any other 
of the warlike queens? It was apoor business; but we 
have lost their skill in it. 

Or, to come down to the middle class, had not the 
wife of the English squire or Virginia planter, who su- 
perintended a great establishment—the weaving, the 
brewing, the clothing, the provisioning, the education 
and the morals of a host of children and servants, hold- 
ing her place in social life also as a gentlewoman with 
grace and dignity—quite as much need of intellectual 
power and executive ability as if she had been a news- 
paper correspondent or had painted china saucers ? 
Was not the influence of Mme, de Maintenon as she sat 
knotting her lace, or de Staél twisting her bit of ivy 
while she talked at dinner, at least as great over the age 
in which they lived as that of a woman lecturer in Chi- 
cago? 

We are apt to look upon modern guilds and charitable 
works as discoveries of the newly discovered woman. 
Even Mrs. Moody suggests that the work of the Sanitary 
Commission first taught our sex its power in philan- 
thropy. We forget that guilds of women exist, more 
powerful than any of modern origin, which for seven 
hundred years have carried on their sacred work, They 
were founded by women, and have always been con- 
ducted by women for the education of women, for their 
rescue from vice, and for the care of the sick and or- 
phans and prisoners. «They have succored, literally, mil- 
lions who needed succor; and, whatever may be our 
religious faith, we must acknowledge that no modern 
association can surpass them in the purity of their pur- 
pose or the devotion, shrewdness or sagacity with which 
the purpose has been carried out. 

The graduate of Vassar or Smith has a pitying con- 
tempt for her grandmother whose life was spent in her 
nursery and kitchen, and whose Bible and Cook-book 
constituted her library. But her grandfather’s life also 
was bounded by his shop and field; his weekly United 
States Gazette gave him his sole glimpse of the world ; 
he knew no more of science or foreign politics or the 
Unions and Organizations in which his grandson has 
bound himself than did his old wife of mathematics and 
Women’s clubs. When Eve span, Adam delved. They 
march together always. If Eve is ‘‘enfranchised,” as 
she declared at Chicago, it is because Adam first grew 
tired of old bonds and gained a wider, freer life. She 
has lost power as a sovereignand gained power as a citi- 
zen, just as man has done, 

The difference between them now is that the man 
takes his development as 4a matter of course, and at- 
tributes it to the increased knowledge of science, to the 
public schools, to railways, the telegraph, newspaper— 
all things which bring the peoples of the world closer to- 
gether. But the Woman (as she writes herself) is téte- 
montée with her success and attributes it wholly to her 
own efforts. The persistency with which she sounds her 
own trumpet, and calls attention to her virtues and per- 
fections, makes the judicious grieve. As I write comesa 
report from the meeting of the foremost woman’s club 
in the country in which the “ blundering government of 
men” ‘is arraigned and we are assured that ‘‘ the future 
of the world is in the hands of Woman,” who will bring 
it all right. 

This Woman seized on the World’s Fair as an oppor- 
tunity to exploit herself. If she had had her own way 
it would have degenerated into a game of brag. She 
besought every woman in the country who had ever 
written a paper in a magazine or invented a mousetrap 
to send her paper and her trap, her portrait and her 
autograph for exhibition. In some of the States it was 
suggested that folding screens should be erected by each 





Who lived before Columbus did not excel them, 


a sketch of the life of every woman who had “ done 

anything,” if it were only to keep a successful shoe- 

shop. 

These are simply straws to show which way the cur- 

rent sets. It was fitting and right that women should 

take part in the management of the Fair, and that the 

papers, the shoes and the mousetraps should be shown, 

But, in the name of decency, why should the private 

lives and faces of their makers be given up to the star- 

ing millions ? 

The majority of women in this country, strange as it 

may seem to this pretentious, wordy Woman, prefer nct 
to be ‘‘discovered.” Their work may belong to the 
world ; but their personality does not. This is the class 
whose individual influence will make them potential in 
the future of the country. 

As for their active sisters, no one questions the value 
of their achievements nor their just cause for triumph. 
They are so strong and so wise that one wonders that 
they are not wise enough to see that their work and not 
their words should recommend them, and that loud 
boasting and swagger in public is a sign of bad taste and 
ill-breeding as much in a club as in an individual 
woman, 

It is the newly made peer who talks of his title; the 
prince of the blood drops it when he would be comfort- 
able, and travels incognito. A man of sense is too busy 
with his work to ask what people say of him; it is the 
child who brags of what he has done and begs to be 
petted and applauded. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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As Nathan Hale did not belong to Carlyle’s circle of 
heroes, we are not called upon to worship him. We 
would not have him so distant as that. Carlyle’s heroes 
are of the ‘‘ gianthood” order. His divinities, prophets, 
poets, soldiers and kings, instilled with his own intensi- 
ty, seem quite unapproachable except as one puts him- 
self in Carlyle’s frame of mind and worships, They are 
all exceptions, ‘‘ stupendous” exceptions, and they have 
their place, 

The great body of men whom we call heroes, whom 
we honor with statues and tributes, are much nearer to 
us. Were they not our sympathetic interest in them 
would cease. They are a type and not an exception. 
Exceptions are cold; a type lives with a continuous life. 
What inspiration would this new statue of Nathan Hale 
on Broadway awaken among the multitudes daily pass- 
ing by it if it represented an altogether isolated person- 
ality? If no more Hales are possible, if that type of 
youth has run its length in the one example, we might 
save ourselves some humiliation by removing the monu- 
ment from its conspicuous site. It seems to me that its 
meaning and beauty lie in the fact that in a certain 
definite sense it honors the living as well as the dead, 
Human nature shines through ale. 

The illustration of this is to be had in the story of his 
life and heroic death, It is very gratifying to know that 
we have not been mistaken in him, that we are not ex- 
aggerating or unduly glorifying a character. Indeed, 
the best tribute to his memory is to make him known as 
he was; and by this time where is he not known? I 
have sometimes imagined that bad young Hale liveda 
hundred years earlier, during the Civil War in England, 
he would have promptly joined the Parliamentary army 
and made an Ironside soldier. after Cromwell’s own 
heart. The redoubtable Oliver called for men who 
would fight as they prayed, and who would hold out to 
the end from a religious conviction that they were on 
the right side. Hale inherited the Puritan earnestness, 
his ancestry being traceable from Kent in England to 
Coventry, Connecticut, where he was born June 6th, 
1755. Eighteen years later he graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, in the class of 1773, and it is chiefly through his 
college friends and instructors that we know him, 
Every scrap of record and testimony we have from them 
bears upon the bright qualities of his mind and heart. 
He was loved and respected. From Dr. Dwight, after- 
ward President of the College, we learn that 

“In worth’s fair path his feet adventured far ; 

The pride of peace, the rising grace of war, 

In duty firm, in danger calm as even, 

To friends unchanging, and sincere to Heaven." 
In personal appearance, tall, well-proportioned, athletic, 
manly. Teaching school about a year at East Haddam 
and New London, Conn., the Revolution called him into 
the field in midsummer, 1775, For a year nearly he 
served as captain at the siege of Boston, and then 
marched with the army to New York. He was always 
alert, on duty, eager for service. The disaster on Long 
Island, August 27th, 1776, and the retreat to New York, 
rendered the military situation serious, and Washington 
expressed great anxiety as to the next move of the 
enemy. Informed of this, Captain Hale volunteered to 
enter the British lines in disguise and obtain the needed 
information. 

Right here we get a full glimpse of his noble nature, 
just as he was about to start on his perilous errand. He 
went to the tent of a college friend, Captain Hull, and 
disclosed his plans to him. Hull was startled by Hale’s 
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don it. Hale, however, could think of ‘‘nothing but 
duty.” ‘‘He told Hull that for a year he had been 
attached to the army,and had rendered no material 
service; that he wished to be useful; was uniofluenced 
by the expectation of promotion or pecuniary reward, 
and, so far as the peculiar duty in question was con- 
cerned, he felt that every kind of service necessary to the 
public good became honorable by being necessary.” The 
rest is briefly told. He crossed to Long Island, made his 
way into New York in the garb, it is said, of a school- 
master, examined the British lines and camps in the 
upper part of present Central Park, and was attempting 
to return, when he was suspected and arrested, This 
was September 21st, 1776. What directed suspicion 
to him or how he proposed to return to Washington’s 
camp, only two miles away on the hights above Harlem, 
does not satisfactorily appear. It the enemy’s hands as 
a rebel spy, he could expect only a summary fate ; 
on the following morning, September 22 


whe 


and 
, he was exe- 


cuted in front of the British artillery camp, which ap- 


pears to have been then located in the vicinity of Third 
Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street. In that vicinity, too, in 
some field near by, he was probably buried. 

Had nothing been heard of Hale, after he left camp, 
beyond the fact of his execution, his memory would 
still have been treasured by those who knew his worth, 
But in his last words a halo is added, and his memory 
becomes the property of the nation. In the moment of 
his execution his sense of devotion to his cause asserted 
itself. The disgrace an sting of the scene were wiped 
out by the expression which has knit his name into our 
history: ‘‘L only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 

‘COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
merece 
THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 
BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, 
Bisnor oF IOWA AN D A CHAPLAIN-GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
CINCINNATI. 
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A PARAGRAPH in THE INDEPENDENT for October 5th, 
1893 (page 12), refers to the mooted question whether or 
not Washington was a communicating member of the 
(Episcopai) Church. The question is raised in connec- 
tion with an apposite citation from Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams’s *‘ Life and Writings of Jared Sparks,” clearly 
attesting Washington’s practice of Bible-reading and 
private prayer each morning and evening of his public 
life as late as the period of his Presidency. Tue InprE- 
PENDENT states the question as té Washington’s religious 
character as follows : 

“It is, we suppose, now pretty well settled that he 
[Washington] was a communicant in the Episcopal 
Church, but was notin the habit of communing; in fact, 
he generally left the church before the communion serv- 
ice. This is probably explained by the fact that he hada 
very poor opinion of the established Episcopal Church of 
Virginia, and felt it was not doing its duty.” 

This summing up of the case is toa certain extent cor- 
rect, altho we believe that the writer of this paragraph 
has in his generalization overlooked the abundant testi- 
mony as to Washington's occasional communicating 
during his presidential terms. The reference to the Vir- 
ginia Church and clergy in this connection is certainly un- 

varranted, Without the presence of a bishop to exercise 
the necessary discipline of the Church and at a time 
when the common Christianity of the land was at alow 
ebb, there were during the War of the Revolution and 
the early years of the Republic not a few among the Vir- 
ginia clergy whose careers brought disgrace upon the 
Church. But so far as the rectors or incumbents of the 
churches at which Washington was an attendant, a 
worshiper, a vestryman, or a church warden, were con- 
cerned, they were men of exemplary lives. The priest 
at whose hands the infant Washington was made in 
Holy Baptism ‘fa member of Christ, the child of God 
and an inberitor of the Kingdom of Heaven”; the clergy- 
man who was his instructor in his youth, the priest who 
married him, and the one who read the Church's Oftice 
for the Burial of the Dead over his remains, were each 
and all men of the highest type of excellence. 

His friendship with the Rev. David Griffith, one of 
the holiest of men and Washiogton’s parish priest, was 
that of the closest intimacy. It was the same with the 
Rev. Mr. Bryan, afterward Lord Fairfax, a life-long 
friend, and remembered in Washington’s will. In fact, 
we have every reason to believe that the habit of infre- 
quent communicating at the altars of his Church was 
not occasioned by the failure of the Virginia Church or 
clergy to meet Washington’s idea of true religion. This 
habit was formed when at the North in the field, and 
later in New York and Philadelphia when holding ofti- 
cial positions ; and it was in marked contrast with the 
custom of his earlier years. It seems to have grown out 
of conscientious scruples not uncommon at the time, 
and occasioned by his necessary engrossment, at first, in 
the prosecution of war with all its attendant horrors, 
and afterward by the cares and anxieties of public office. 

The canons of his Church, as interpreted by the pre- 
vailing custom of the time, required but occasional 
communicating—on the great festivals alone; and the 
opportunities of receiving the sacrament after the de- 
spoiling and secularization of the churches consequent 
upon the war, and the scattering of the clergy, who 





found themselves without glebes, churches, congrega- 
tions and support, were but few. We may well be glad 
that so abundant testimony is afforded of Washington’s 
occasional communicating. 

A volume of more than four hundred duodecimo pages 
was published in 1836 by the Rev. E. C. McGuire on 
“The Religious Opinions and Character of Washing- 
ton.” It was of this work, long since out of print and 
now exceedingly rare, that the historian, James Gra- 
hame, LL.D., inthe memoir prefixed to his ‘‘ Colonial 
History of the United States” (I, xix), thus writes : 


“J find McGuire’s ‘ Religious Opinions of Washington’ 
heavy, tiresome and in general unsatisfactory. But last 
night I reached a passage which gave me lively delight, 
for now I can look on Washington as a Christian.” 

The testimony deemed necessary to convince Dr, Gra- 
hame of Washington’s personal religion might not be 
required by every investigator. It is evident from what 
we know of this distinguished writer that his views of 
personal piety were rather those prevailing among the 
Presbyterians and the ‘‘ Evangelical” party of the Eng- 
lish Establishment of that time than those of the Angli- 
can doctors of the epoch in which Washington was born 
and bred, and whose works were on his library shelves. 

Dr. Sparks, to whom reference has already been made, 
devotes a number of pages of the concluding volume of 
his ‘Writings of George Washington” (XII, pp. 399- 
411), to the consideration of his ‘‘ Religious Opinions and 
Habits.” While testifying in the strongest manner that 
‘after a long and minute examination of the writings 
of Washington, public and private, in print and in man- 
uscript,” he ‘‘can affirm” that he had “never seen a 
single hint or expression from which it could be aftirmed 
that he had any doubt of the Christian relation, or that 
he thought with indifference or unconcern of that sub- 
ject” sums up his conclusions with convincing force of 
statement and argument. This intelligent historian and 
scholar says: 

“Tfaman, who spoke, wrote and acted as a Christian 
through a long life, who gave numerous proofs of his be- 
leving himself to be such, and who was never known to 
say, write, or do a thing contrary to his professions, if such 
aman is not to be rauked among the believers of Christi- 
anity, it would be impossible to estabiish the point by any 
train of reasoning. How far he examined the grounds of 
his faith is uncertain, but probably as far as the large por- 
ticn of Christians, who do not make theology a special 
study; and we havea right to presume, that a mind like 
his would not receive an opinion without a satisfactory 
reason, He was educated in the Episcopal Church, to 
which he always adhered; and my conviction is, that he 
believed in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as 
usually taught in that Church, according to his under- 
standing of them ; but without a particle of intolerance or 
disrespect for the faith and modes of worsbip adopted 
by Christians of otherdenominations.”’—‘ Writings of 
George Washington,” XII, 411. 


The same acute observer thus refers to the assertions 
which had been made, notably by Bishop White and the 
Rev. Dr. James Abercrombie, as to his habitual with- 
drawal from church prior to the*administration of the 
sacrament while in Philadelphia during his Presidency. 


“The circumstance of his withdrawing himself from the 
communion service, at acertain period of his life, has been 
remarked as singular. This may be admitted and _ re- 
gretted, both on account of his example and the value of 
bis opinion as to the importance and practical tendency of 
this rite. It does not follow, however, that he was an un- 
believer, unless the same charge may be proved to rest 
against the numerous class of persons who believe them- 
selves to be sincere Christians, but who have scruples in 
regard to the ordinance of thecommunion. Whatever his 
motives may have been, it does not appear that they were 
ever explained. Nor is it known, or to be presumed, that 
any occasion offered. It is probable that, after he took 
command of the army, finding his thoughts and attention 
necessarily engrossed by the business that devolved upon 
him, in which frequently Jittle distinction could be ob- 
served between the Sabbath and other days, he may have 
believed it improper publicly to partake of an ordinance 
which, according to the ideas he entertained of it, imposed 
severe restrictions on outward conduct, and a sacred pledge 
to perform duties impracticable in his situation. Such an 
impression would be natural to a serious mind ; and altho 
it might be founded on erroneous views of the nature of 
the ordinance, it would not have the less weight with a 
man of a delicate conscience and habitual reverence for re- 
ligion.’—** Writings of George Washington,” XII, 409, 
410. 

The Rev. Dr, Philip Slaughter, of Virginia, in a dis- 
course delivered at Pohick church, before the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association of the Union, brings forward 
direct testimony in proof of Washington’s occasional com- 
municating both in New York and in Philadelphia subse- 
quent to the war. Dr. Slaughter’s discourse, which was 
entitled “Christianity the Key to the Character and 

Jareer of Washington,” has received the indorsement of 
George Bancroft and Robert C, Winthrop. This latest 
contribution to the literature of the question in point 
may be regarded as conclusive. It is certainly a matter 
of interest to the public to be assured that the life of the 
Father of his Country from the font to the dying hour 
was consistently Christian. His religious character 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength. 
In early years, in his young manhood, in his maturer 
days and when old age had come; in his official, out- 
ward life, in his domestic retirement, in his words aud 





deeds, he ever displayed that reverent recognition of the 
requirements, the restraints, the sustaining hopes of 
Christianity which would attest his possession of what 
he himself has characterized as a ‘‘ genuine, vital relj- 
gion.” In an age the gross immorality of which 
is detailed in stories too foul to read, Washington’s 
youth was pure, his manhood undefiled. The 
careful copying out and following while at school 
of rules for his conduct, his conversation, and 
his secret meditations, made even his boyhood’s days 
conspicuous for the sober, sterling qualities of his after 
life. At atime whenirreligion was fashionable, and even 
the restraints of morality were ignored by youth of 
family and fortune, we findthe young Virginian Colonel, 
then but a little past his majority, acting as his own 
chaplain and reading prayers Sunday after Sunday, if 
not every day, at the head of his regiment, with a 
motley crowd of worshipers—Indians, half breeds, 
backwoodsmen and _ soldiers gathered  reverently 
about him. Recognizing the hand of Providence 
in his preservation at the massacre in which Braddock 
fell, it was Washington who read at midnight the 
Church’s Office for the Burial of the Dead over his su- 
perior officer’s remains. At home the temporalities, as 
well as the spiriwwalities, of his parish engrossed his 
thoughts and cares, and the faithful lay-reader who had 
so patiently performed the chaplain’s work on the fron- 
tiers became in time of peace a builder of churches and 
a promoter of every detail of parochial work. He was 
an interested and constant attendant and worshiper at 
the house of God, and his behavior there was, as we 
are assured by his rector, so devout and reverent as to 
produce the happiest effect upon the entire congrega- 
tion. While never boasting of his religious feelings, he 
never shrank from the confession of his recognition of 
the abiding presence and power of God. His habitual 
devotion was not an outward show. The hypocrite is 
not apt to record in a diary, open only to the eye of the 
writer and to his God, his fasting and prayer when his 
country was in peril. The indifferent and _ irreligious 
man will not kneel in an agony of outspoken, fervent 
supplication, as Washington did, at the passing of a 
loved one’s soul. he soldier and statesman was not 
ashamed—alone of his fellows, if tradition is to be be- 
lieved—to bow the knee in prayer when at the session 
of the Continental Congress, in Carpenters’ Hall, Pbil- 
adelphia, 1774, the words of the Book of Common 
Prayer were used to preface the deliberations soon to 
give to us the prize of independence. At the head of 
the army Washington proved himself to be a Christian 
leader in all things. The vices of the camp were sternly 
rebuked. God was owned and honored in all that Wash- 
ington said or did. It were impossible to simulate or 
affect the evident naturalness of the constant recognition 
of the Almighty in his providence shaping and molding 
the course of human affairs seen in the general orders, 
in the State papers, in the addresses, in the letters and 
in the diaries of Washington. There is ample testi- 
mony that the story of Washington’s being* overheard, 
when in prayer for his country at Valley Forge, is a 
true recital. His regular attendance on divine service, 
his careful prefacing of his meals with asimple * grace,” 
his loving charity, all attest his consistent Christianity. 

There is abundant reason to believe that Washington 
was a man of strong feelings and capable of being roused 
to an intensity of anger hard to control. That under 
provocation he ‘ spake unadvisedly with his lips” is 
more than probable ; tho many if not all of the stories of 
his exhibitions of passion and his use of inprecations 
have been proved to be without foundation. There 
have been those who have sought for proofs of moral 
obliquity in his life, and one hears hints of evidence of 
wrongdoing existing in letters and traditions. We have 
examined scores, hundreds, thousands of autograph let- 
ters of Washington published and unpublished. We 
have been permitted to read correspondence, penned 
with no thought of its meeting any eyes other than those 
to whom it was addressed, and not a word or a phrase 
has been found that could be wrung even with violence 
to sustain these charges of evil-doing and wrong pur- 
poses or thoughts. 

The Christian character of Washington was formed 
on the study of the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The type of religion which he displayed was 
that of the great doctors of the Church of England— 
Barrow, Secker, Sherlock, Tillotson and Blair. It was 4 
religion of self-restraint, of sobriety, of uprightness, of 
careful and clean living. It recognized the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. It was built upon the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. It had 
its doctrinal expression in the Creeds of Christendom. 
It was not an emotional religion, but it was, as the life 
of Washington proved, a good religion to live and to die 
by—a religion of obedient, trusting service of God and 
man. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
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Tas new Lord iMuyort of Loaloa,| Mr. G. R. Tyler, 
startedin life a very poor boy. At the age of fourteen he 
was employed as a messenger in the great paper-making 
house of William Venables. He advanced slowly, and is 
now at the head of the firm. Althoa very charitable man, 
giving largely on every hand, he is very wealthy, said to 
be worth more than 810,000,000, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


CONSIDERING how much and how constantly literary 
matters are discussed it is quite extraordinary how little 
is really known about them. A publisher—not indeed of 
many years standing—has ¢@iscovered an author who 
has recouped him for a los3 over his book, and cackles 
over him like a hen over a new-laid egg. Again, a 
periodical that ought to know better, since it makes lit- 
erature its study, sneers at the idea of an author ever 
having suggested that a publisher was making too large 
an offer for his book. My experience is probably as ex- 
tensive as that of most persons in such matters, and I can 
only say that I have known both these things to 
happen. The second, it is true, has always seem- 
ed to me unnecessary; the publisher ought to 
know best what he can afford, and the surplus can be 
returned when it has been proved to be a surplus ; but as 
regards compensation for less, it seems natural enough 
that an author should not wish his publisher to be a loser 
by him. At all events, it is within my personal know]l- 
edge that the recouping—so far at least as is possible 
under the circumstances—is not ‘‘unparalleled.” It is 
not so common, of course, as the gifts of publishers to 
authors with whom they have been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, but that, I fancy, is because authors are a poorer 
race. I should be sorry to think that generosity of spirit 
is more absent from the one class than the other, Nor 
do [ for a moment contend—as has been most generous- 
ly done—that publishers have behaved thus handsomely 
asasort of advertisement of themselves ; but when it 
has happened it has necessarily become known—through 
the firm being composed of several persons or through 
so-called confidential clerks who are, naturally, disposed 
to sing their employer’s praises—whereas when the 
author has conducted matters in the like spirit, he has 
characteristically forborne to speak of them. 

The death of Mr. Francis Adams by his own hand, 
with the assistance of his wife, unparalleled as it may 
seem to many, is in fact only another instance of how 
Fact is wont to plagiarize from Fiction. In the now 
almost forgotten volume, in which that remarkable 
article ‘* Euthanasia” appeared, the whole subject is 
treated of at full length. Is it not morally permissible, 
it inquires, in the case of a person suffering from an in- 
curable disease, for those who love him to shorten his 
agonies at his own request?’ It quotes, if 1 remember 
right, anaccount in The Laneet of a poor woman, near 
her confinement, who had the misfortune to get her 
hack broken. The pain was excessive and continuous, 
and it was quite certain when her child was born that 
she must die. Her appeals to be put out of her misery 
were heartrendirg. Would not any one to whom she 
was dear be justified in doing what under similar circum- 
stances Mrs. Adams did, which, after all, was only per- 
mitting the sufferer to take the case into his own hands? 
Some years ago the matter was made a leading incident 
in a story by one of our most popular novelists. A wife 
who dreads the possibility of falling a victim to a pain- 
ful and incurable malady to which she has an hereditary 
tendency, obtains her husband’s promise that if she does 
s0 he will provide her with the means of self-destruction. 
She does have the disease, and he shrank from his bar- 
gain; whereupon she causes her child to be, unwittingly, 
the instrument of her release. I well remember the 
tempest of dieapprobation that was aroused by this, not 
as regards making use of the child for such a purpose 
(which seemed to me the most serious part of the matter), 
but with respect to the approbation the author was sup- 
posed to view the act of suicide, I notice that public 
opinion, now that a similar occurrence has taken place 
in actual life, is expressing itself the contrary way. 
More allowances for ** poor humanity ” are made than of 
old, because, as one cannot but believe, afar greater pity 
is felufor it. 

An iahabitant of merry Islington has been de- 
stroyed, not indeed by the general joviality of the place, 
but by a particular example. He was told such an 
exceedingly good story in a public house (of all places 
in the world to meet with a witticism) that it literally 
‘tickled his heartstrings,” and he fell down and died 
of it. ‘*Suffocation from extreme laughter terminating 
in a cough,” is the medical account of the matter. This 
must indeed have been a euthanasia, or happy death ; it 
is probably not so rare as is supposed. Who is so un- 
fortunate as not, at one time or another, to have seemed 
nigh to die of laughing? This generally happens to the 
man who laughs outright and heartily, tho we have seen, 
Mr. Weller’s authority for the statement, that an inward 
laugh—such as his father cultivated in order to the 
better enjoy the society of his wife and the shepherd—is 
by far the most dangerous. Ahumorous writer once 
told me that the greatest compliment he had ever re- 
ceived in his life was from a medical source, A doctor 
whom he knew but slightly, on one occasion thanked 
him for having given him a patient. ‘‘ There is some 
mistake,” returned my friend, mcdestly. ‘‘Oh no,” 
said the doctor ; ** for the fact is I have just come from 
the man. He brought on himself a severe internal in- 
jury by laughing immoderately at one of your stories, 
It is a very serious case, I do assure you.” ‘‘ And what 
have you done to put him right?” ‘‘ Well, I’ve taken all 
your books out of hig way, and left him nothing but ser- 





mons and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works ; and in a week 
or two I hope he’ll come round.” 

A literary enthusiast writes to the papers in connec- 
tion with the surviving relations of Defoe, urging the 
imperative necessity of their ‘* properly understanding 
the greatness of their ancestor.” This is a failing one 
would think almost peculiar to the Defoe family, the 
difficulty lying generally in getting people outside the 
family to understand its greatness. The correspondent 
in question is evidently a tirm believer in heredity. ‘It 
would be a natioual loss,” he says, ‘‘ if the Defoes should 
die out; for who knows what potentialities may still 
remain in the family?’ He is, therefore, not so much 
concerned about the elder Defoe, who, to judge by the 
letters in which he acknowledges subscriptions, has 
evinced no literary talents, and from whom potentiality 
of all kinds has departed. ‘* What is our business,” he 
says, ‘‘is to see that the younger Defoe, who is still left 
to us, is married, and to provide beforehand for his 
heirs.” A great authoress, when supposed to be at the 
point of death, left a tale for the young (‘* The Crofton 
Boys”) unfinished ; and a youthful reader wrote to her 
to express his sorrow for her condition, and to express a 
hope that ‘if anything happened to her some of her 
family would finish the story.” Perhaps it is this same 
young gentleman, long grown up, who has been writivg to 
to the papers about Defoe. What generally happens 
with respect to heredity in literature is that the son of a 
genius, being brought up in an atmosphere of books, 
cultivates the same taste as his father, and sometimes 
even pursues the same literary calling. This gives him 
a start which other young gentlemen in that line of bus- 
iness do not enjoy, and whatever talent he exhibits is 
set down to heredity instead of environment. 

A great lawyer’s son is not only assisted in his profes- 
sion by his father, but achieves success through it; and 
that, too, is set down to his having inherited his father's 
genius ! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE NEW ERA FOR HAWAII. 


BY THE REV. 





CHARLES M, HYDE, 


Ir ought to be fully understood by this time that the 
overthrow of Queen Liliuokalani was not the result of 
any premeditated schemes of astute politicians, or the 
dishonorable trickery of gain-seeking sugar planters, It 
was utterly unexpected. It was its own justification. 
Itis the seed-sowing of a fruitful future, 

The pioneers of the American Mission had given the 
country and the people under Kamehameha III the then 
new social order under which for fifty years such credit- 
able advancement has been made. But each succeeding 
Hawaiian sovereign had gone back upon the originators 
and administrators of this political system. One after 
another has sought to reimpose the old system of Chiefish 
rule, 

There had been during the protracted session of the last 
Legislature a constant strife ; on one side, to assert and 
extend the royal prerogative; on the other, to advocate 
and maintain the limitations of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Even whéi the Hawaiian Queen, to carry out 
her schemes of personal aggrandizement, had manipu- 
lated the Legislature so as to carry through successfully 
her measures for flooding the country with lotteries, 
liquor and opium, the community was ready to endure 
with patience the disgrace and the disaster that for the 
time being seemed inevitable. 

But when it was proposed to set aside at one fell 
swoop the legal rights and the fruitful labors of those 
whose wealth had developed the resources of the coun- 
try, and given it its name and place in the sisterhood of 
nations, all reasonable and right-minded men rose up as 
one man in defense of personal liberty against royal mis- 
rule. The Queen and the Queen alone was responsible 
for these acts of usurpation. She proposed to make all 
Government officers dependent upon the royal pleasure, 
and all legislation simply a rescript of the royal will. 

The only remedy for such abuse of the privileges ac- 
corded one in her position was her immediate deposi- 
tion. The instantaneous success of this political over- 
throw was in no aspect of it due to any assistance of a 
superior foreign military force. The suddenness and 
completeness of the overturn was due to the courage, 
wisdom and energy of those who had individual and 
social rights to maintain against one woman’s self-willed 
obstinacy, and knew how to obtain the recognition of 
those rights in a legitimate way. The revolution of 
January 17th was the outgrowth of principles of right- 
eousness and good order, not a departure from them, nor 
an assault upon them. 

So much by way of explanation not justification. Only 
falsehood can invent any plausible pleas against it. Now 
as to the probable results of this new development in the 
way of social regeneration. The Hawaiian people, here- 
tofore viciims of the overshadowing influence of palace 
intrigue and favoritism, will have an open field for the 
training of personal ability in various departments. 
Worse than the crowd of office seekers at the capital of 
a State, is the crew of hangers-on around some petty 
court, Such conditions breed the lowest forms of vice 
and the meanest traits of character. The temptations to 





of a royal palace, will now give place to incentives to 
diligence and thrift. 

The streets of Honolulu and the public buildings have 
already taken on the appearance of push and progress, 
vastly different from the ‘‘ take-it-easy ” air of former 
days. The language of business and law must now be 
the language of the school and the home, and ultimately 
of the Church. This is not the extinction of the 
Hawaiian by the English, any more than the fruit is 
the destruction of the blossom. The newspaper gossip 
and the neighborhood scandal, must be replaced by con- 
siderations of national relationships and world-wide af- 


filiations. Theold nest falls useless to the ground when 
the fledgeling has the citizenship of the vaulted 
sky. 


Besides this broadening out and lightening up, will be 
the lifting up of morals and decency and orderliness. 
This means, and it ought to mean, the utter abandon- 
ment of the hula dance, and the poi calabash and the 
umu earth-oven. It is part tultillment of part of the 
missionary’s commission, ‘‘Get that people up from the 
dirt.” 

Let no one heed the whining complaints about the 
disregard of indefeasible hereditary rights of selfish mis- 
rule and social degeneration. The new Hawaii has her 
face turned to the light from heaven that shines for all. 
Her ear is attuned to the call of God's providence to 
come up higher and look abroad. Her hands are ready 
for the labor now devolved upon her of laying deep in 
political righteousness the foundations of a new social 
order. Let it 1ise, and be as all human nature should be, 
a temple in which to consecrate all work, all hopes, all 
life to the service of God in the development of a regen- 
erated humanity, through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, source and outflow of all that is noble, lovely 
and good in any man, or any race. 

HONO} ULU. 
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GOUNOD. 


BY PROF, JEAN C, BRACQ. 





GouNop belongs to a remarkable family of artists. 
His ancestors throughout the eighteenth century lived 
in the Louvre, serving the King in their artistic capacity; 
and his son, M. Jean Gounod, has wun a place among 
the foremost painters of Paris. 

Gounod, so well known as a composer, deserves to be 
better known as a man. He was born in 1818 His 
father died five years after, and his mother was com- 
pelled to supplement her limited resources by giving 
music lessons. He revealed very early an unusual in- 
terest in music, which was intensified by the home at- 
mosphere and cultivated by lessons from his mother, so 
that at the age of seven he read music mde easily than 
books. His early sensitiveness to delicate musical 
shades and modulations was the amazement of musi- 
cians. At the boarding school he was frequently re- 
buked for covering his books with scales and fragments 
of musical sketches, All attempts to discourage him 
were useless. His mother, no longer able to teach him, 
sent him to a German professor whose name was Reicha. 
He had to take his lessons after school hours and on 
vacation days; they were long, and Reicha’s method 
was unattractive; still the youog enthusiast remained 
undaunted, With this unpopular but thorough master, 
he studied with rapturous fervor the music of Hadyn, 
Mozart and Beethoven when their works were unknown 
by the flower of Parisian musicians. Reicha was pro- 
foundly religious, and to him Gounod owed the first di- 
recting impulses of his life. 

Tho parallel with his academic training, his musical 
studies still had a subordinate position. 
musician ever had a broader intellectual foundation. 
When, in 1836, he obtained his degree of Bachelor of 
Letters, he entered the Paris Conservatory. Here he 
came in contact with the leading French composers, 
Halévy, Lesueur and Berlioz, In 1839 he won the grand 
prix, enabling him to study abroad for three years, two 
in Rome and one in Germany. 

The French lauréats who study in the Eternal City are 
lodged in the Villa Medecis, a home which, for its re- 
sources, tranquillity and beauty is wonderfully adapted 
to its purpose. Still, there was in the school an element 
of gayety akin to frivolity which jaried upon Gounod’s 
religious feelings and led him to take up quarters in 
Lacordaire’s convent. Greatly impressed by the elo- 
quent orator in Paris, he was completely won by him in 
Rome and shared the great Dominican’s beautiful faith. 
At the hight of his religious fervor he resolved to take 
orders. By so doing he did not consider that he was 
swerving from his artistic purpose, but that it had found 
its true end. Had not Fra Angelico ,Fiesoli and Fra 
Giovanni been at once artists and preachers? Was not 
the Dominican convent favorable to meditation and to 
the highest inspiration? Whatever may have been the 
effects upon his art of his brief stay in this home of study 
and prayer, it placed him under influeaces which deep- 
ened his thought and life which were far from monas- 
tical. For if he frequented churches, he also kept up 
some of his social relations ; and if he composed an im- 

portant mass he wrote, as well, ‘‘Le Soir” and 
‘* Le Vallon,” which represent a different spirit. 

In 1848 he traveled in Germany. He heard then the 
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whom was Mendelssohn, and felt the poetic quickening 
of the Germanic spirit. 

On his return to Paris, he sought a publisher for some of 
his works. He offered gratuitously ‘‘Le Vallon,” ‘Le Soir” 
and “ Jesus of Nazareth” to the heads of two large Pari- 
sian houses; he even rendered these pieces with his ex- 
quisite tenor voice ; but they answered: ‘‘It is very pretty, 
but the form is too elaborate ; it would not sell!” Gounod, 
greatly disappointed, made other unsuccessful ventures, 
At last he accepted the humble position of choir master 
at the chapel of Foreign Missions in Paris, but with the 
understanding that he should have the absolute control 
of the music. ‘ You at the altar,” he said to the priest, 
‘and I at the organ.” With this chapel was connected 
the Catholic Foreign Missions Seminary. He took up 
his abode init. His thoughts of the priesthood were re- 
vived. He was admitted as a student for missions. He 
liked the study of theology, but he enjoyed especiaily 
the reading of the Fathers. His studies did not absorb 
all histime. Music was still the dominant aim of his 
life. He kept in touch with the best musical produc- 
tions and entertained intimate relations with musical 
celebrities. He was yet choir master, organist and 
tenor singer. He worethe long robe as Renan had done; 
but, unlike him, he did not receive minor orders, He was 
generally viewed as an ecclesiastic and was called 
“MM. Vabbé”; and there was a ‘“ Salve Regina” pub- 
lished under the name of Abbe Gounod. His life, how- 
ever, was favorable to the development of his gifts. 
Apart from his opportunities to hear the best music in 
Paris, hespent much lime in thechurch at the organ, in 
patristic studies, in communion with the mystic world 
which enriched a life that otherwise would most proba- 
bly have been wasted. 

This dual life could not last. A lady of great influ- 
ence, Mme. Viardot, impressed with his talent, believed 
in him and won friends to her faith. As a result the 
young maestro’s music was favorably heard in Paris and 
in London, Gounod, recognized at once as a man with 
a new message, felt that his life belonged not to the 
darkness of heathendom but to the best light of Europe. 

It is not our purpose to follow Gounod in his musical 
career, but to bring out the man in the musician, His 
*‘Sappho,”his ‘Faust,’ his‘* Mors et Vita,” his**Redemp- 
tion,” his masses and his multitude of small pieces we 
would mention as the evidences of an unusual industry. 
He has also left sketches after the manner of Ingres, and 
verses that are not without merit. He was not a man of 
letters, like Jules Breton, altho he might have been. 
His musical criticisms upon the ‘‘DonGiovanni” of Mozart 
and upon art in general has such a superb literary form 
that it led tothe consideration of his name for the French 
Academy. 

The stepping-stones to success were for him, first, 
faithful obedience to the dictates of the best feelings ; 
second, the acquisition of artistic knowledge by long 
and patient studies. In other words, the success of an 
artist is latent in him. It must be called forth by the 
life of the soul and by discipline. ‘‘The style is the 
man,” he would say after Buffon; but he would keep 
man in touch with what is enobling. He never made 
the least concession to what he deemed bad taste, nor 
the least sacrifice to what he considered the demands of 
fashion. The man was large. His mind was opened in 
all directions. He belonged to that class of men who 
still protest against the utilitairian tendencics of our 
times. When, a few years ago, he was offered one 
million of francs for a series of concerts in the United 
States he declined. Still, notwithstanding momentary 
follies and the mistakes of an unpractical artist, he 
came into possession of a fine competence. This he used 
very generously. He was known for his solicitude for 
the poor. He not only distributed his own gifts per- 
sonally, but he called upon the rich on behalf of the 
poor. He was a conscientious Catholic, faithful in his 
church attendance, and, during the summer, to the énd 
of his life, he played the organ in the little church of 
St. Cloud, which he attended. 

The great and most stupendous problems of human 
existence had an uncommon fascination for him, He 
often spoke with a peculiar eloquence in the salons upon 
the soul, immortality, the final causes and the future of 
Christianty. This he did, not with the dialectical spirit 
of a philosopher, but with the effusion of a poet. In his 
religion he may have been too much absorbed by prac- 
tices that would excite our smiles, by a spectacular need 
which we do not feel, by artistic preoccupations which 
we cannot understand, but underneath all there is a 
strong faith and a large grasp of the spiritual nature of 
man. His fundamental conception of religion, as of art 
and life, was stated by himself on the day preceeding 
his death, ‘‘Children, the law of life like the law of art 
is contained in the words of St. Augustine. 


** Love, it is almost all.’” 


Gounod, like Mellet and Jules Breton, waited long in 
honored poverty, and when the day of recognition ap- 
peared he knew the bitterness of malignant criticisms— 
these lasted almost until the end of his life. Great honors 
came also. They were conferred upon him by the 
crowned heads of Europe. The French Government 
made him a Member of the Superior Council of the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and the Academy of Fine Arts welcomed him to its 





ranks. The “ national funerals” decreed by the Gov- 
ernment were, indeed, the expression of a heartfelt na- 
tional appreciation and national loss. 
Aux grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante. 
Vassak COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Sine Arts. 
QUEEN LOUISE IN ART. 


BY A. HINGST, 








From Cleopatra down through the long row of Byzan- 
tine, Roman, French, English and German queens there 
are not a few distinguished as the possessors of rare 
feminine beauty. Tho for the sake of Mary Stuart wars 
were waged and many a bold leader risked his life to de- 
liver her from prison, tho Katherine the Great, of Russia, 
was imposing and majestic, tho Marie Antoinette was 
graceful beyond description, yet no queen of the past or 
present can bear comparison with Louise, of Prussia. Her 
beauty was the reflex of a really pious and devoted soul 
that holds communion with Heaven. When crown and 
country were lost, when the whole nation suffered misery 
and humiliation, Queen Louise as wife, as mother of her 
children and of her country, sympathized and endured as 
only such a woman could. Such suffering pierced the very 
core of her heart and was the direct cause of her early 
death. 

But Queen Louise still lives in the hearts of an ever- 
grateful nation. Her life and death aroused the states- 
man and the soldier to avenge the wrongs which she and 
her country had suffered from the usurper. Three years 
after her death victory upon victory was gained. Napoleon 
had to withdraw his armies from the German territory. 
Her sons raised Germany to the great power that she is; 
Frederic William IV, the lover of science and art, made it 
the fountain to which the scholars of all nations flock ; 
and William I restored its military glory. 

Queen Louise lives not only in song and history, but in 
colors and in marble. Painting and sculpture are the 
common property of all nations; they appeal through the 
senses to the soul and are understood without any com- 
mentary. 

The first picture in which Queen Louise appears is in a 
family group made by Chodowiecky for the king, Fred- 
eric William II. Chodowiecky was born in Danzig in 
1726. When a very young man he went to Berlin, where 
he devoted himself wholly to art. His drawings, engrav- 
ings and etchings, especially illustrations for books, are 
numerous and excellent. His likeness, drawn by himself, 
represents a man both of character and genius, He died in 
Berlin in 1801. In this picture Louise is seen with her 
husband, the Crown Prince, her sister and her brother-in- 
law. This engraving is in the Hohenzollern Gallery in 
Berlin. 

The next representation of Queen Louise was painted by 
Kannegiesser, long after her death ; she appears life-size, 
in royal atvire and crowned ; but in vain we try to repro- 
duce here that loveliness and grace so peculiarly her own. 
The artist, Georg Kannegiesser, was born in Mecklenburg in 
1814. He was the court painter of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
brother of Queen Louise, and he is especially known as a 
painter of bistorical subjects, 

The picture that most appeals to our hearts is made by 
Karl Steffeck, famous for his horse and war scenes, and 
director of the Academy of Art in Kiéf®gsburg. He repre- 
sents the queen in the time of her suffering, when the 
French possessed the whole country, and the royal family 
had to fly to its utmost frontiers. Here we see the queen 
in aplain white dress, at her hand two of her sons, boys of 
nine and ten years respectively. This canvas is noble in 
conception and execution. In these three figures we see 
whole episodes of the Geman history. This picture hangs 
in the Gallery of Kénigsburg, the city of coronation of the 
Prussian kings. 

But the familiar picture, photographs of which are sold 
in this country, was made in 1879 by Gustav Richter and 
bought by the Museum in Cologne. Whether we have 
seen the original painting or not, we are irresistibly drawn 
to this photograph. Richter, the happy man of the 
world, represented the queen in the happy moments of 
life, while she was still enjoying the pleasures of her sta- 
tion, and residing in one of her charming summer castles, 
in Potsdam. In this painting she is going down the mar- 
ble steps into the garden. Her face and figure are full of 
divine grace, every feature proving her right to be called 
**the Aphrodite on the throne.” . 

Gustav Richter, born in Berlin in 1823, belongs, like 
most Berlin painters, to no school in particular; but he 
was a portrait painter of high talent. It is needless to say 
that he studied in Italy, the fatherland of all artists. Be- 
ing a fine psychologist, he reproduced men and women as 
they lived, felt and thought. He made himself first known 
by a picture of his sister, now in the National Gallery in 
Berlin. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Constantinople, George 
Bancroft, the historian, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
the Emperor William I, are a few of the many famous 
persons he has immortalized by his brush. He has also 
painted scenes from profane and sacred history; his 
“Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” i3 inthe National Gallery 
in Berlin. Richter married a daughter of the composer 
Meyerbeer, and died in 1884. 

But the best representations of Queen Louise are in mar- 
ble, and it is from them that the painters drew their in- 
spiration. The marble group of Queen Louise and her sis- 
ter Frederica, in possession of the Prussian royal family, 
was made by Gottfried Schadow. when both these prin- 
cesses had scarcely developed into womanhood. Every 
morning at twelve o’clock the artist came to the castle, 
where a room had been prepared for this purpose. The 





princesses never kept him waiting, and he certainly found 
In private life they 


the greatest delight in their presence. 





“seemed a total failure. 
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divested themselves of all etiquet; they permitted him to 
adjust their dresses according to his taste. As Princess 
Louise was suffering from a swollen throat, she permitted 
him to bind a tie round it, as seen in the bust photographs, 
This improvised ornament was considered so pretty that 
ladies adopted it as a fashion. 

The statues, mostly heroes of the Prussian history, moa. 
eled by Gottfried Schadow during his long life of eighty- 
six years, are countless. I only mention, besides this group 
of the princesses, the “ Quadriga”’ on the Brandenburger 
Thor, in Berlin, which Napoleon, the great lover of art, 
took with many other treasures to Paris, from whence it 
was, of course, returned in 1815. 

The noblest representation of the queen, the statue be- 
fore which the beholder lingers in mute veneration, was 
made by Christian Daniel Rauch between the years 1811 
and 1813. Frederic William III, not a king such as the 
country then needed, but a husband par excellence, tound, 
after his irreparable loss, no other consolation than that 
afforded by thinking and looking upon his Louise. And 
Rauch was honored with the commission to reproduce her 
form and face in marble. 

A workshop was arranged for him in the Castle of Char- 
lottenburg, where he, under the direction of the king, 
modeled his work in clay. He then went to Rome, and 
under the eyes of his friends, Thorwaldsen and Canova, 
worked at the statue of the beloved queen. On the nine- 
teenth of July, 1813, on the third anniversary of her death, 
the last touch was given to the work ; and in the spring of 
1814 it was placed in the garden in Charlottenburg that 
the queen had loved so well. On the same day, after re- 
turning from a journey, the king went to behold the 
statue of his beloved wife; this silent scene between him 
and the marble figure had no witnesses. Who is there 
that can imagine it ? 

An avenue of high fir trees leads to a Doric temple of 
dark-colored granite; steps decorated with red horteusias 
lead tu the shrine, where, shaded by towering trees and 
illumined by a soft purple light, the queen rests on a mar- 
ble couch. Her head is bent to the left, her hands are 
crossed over her busom, the right foot is thrown over the 
left, and the whole form is covered with atransparent veil, 

The king, the royal family, the whole nation had only 
words of praise for the artist ; but the artist himself was 
not satisfied; the ideal of his beloved queen was still un- 
realized in his soul. So in 1818 he began another statue, at 
which he worked in secret. It was finished before the year 
1827 ; he then wrote a letter of excuse and explanation to 
the king. The king was not pleased, and it was weeks be- 
fore he came to look at this new statue ; but when at last, 
on the twenty-first of January in 1828, he saw it—he was 
satisfied. 

This statue stands in a mausoleum in a royal garden in 
Potsdam ; the room is decorated with dark red velvet. In 
this statue the form i% still more perfect, if suck can be; 
the drapery is more beautiful ; it looks as tho the queen 
might awake at any minute. But the first statue is best 
known and most beloved. 

A bust of her by Rauch is in the room where she died in 
her father’s castle in Hohen Zieritz in Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. 

Anexcellent biography of Christian Daniel Rauch, by 
Ednah D. Cheney, has lately been published in this coun- 
try. The American author has fully understood the Ger- 
man ideal artist. She shows both the artist and the man; 
and we get a beautiful glimpse of that country where 
money is no object, not on account of its superfluity, but 
because of its absence. 

The last statue of the queen was made in 1880, by Encke, 
who is still actively engaged in artistic work. It was 
erected in the Tiergarten in Berlin. Here she stands, as 
when living, among shrubs and flowers. The statue is 
continually decorated with bouquets and garlands, the 
offerings of the people. Tho the queen died eighty years 
ago, in the bloom of life, she still lives in the hearts of the 
Germans as if she had departed but yesterday. 

New York City. 
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THE Loan Exhibition at the National Academy, which 
was to have been closed a fortnight since, is still open, and 


Sanitary, 


AN observant and thoughtful country doctor in the 
French village of Neuville-Champ-d’Oisel, about nine 
miles from Rouen, made an important experiment last 
year, which may be the means of saving many lives if the 
knowledge of it comes to be widely diffused. A violent epi- 
demic of diphtheria broke out, and the deaths were appall- 
ingly numerous, and his usual methods of treatment 
He remembered that the English 
had used petroleum (kerosene) as an antispasmodic and 
antiseptic ; he determined to try it on a little girl of seven, 
whom he had given up. He explained to the parents that, 
with their consent, he would make the experiment, and at 
once commenced swabbing the throat with the petroleum. 
He was careful not to have an excess of the material on his 
brush, as a drop too much might strangle in the disabled 
condition of the throat and larynx. To his astonishment 
there was improvement after the first application. He 
continued the treatment, and the child recovered ; and he 
used it successfully with many patients afterward—in fact, 
helostnone. Lest thisshould turn out to be too good news 
to be true, and it should prove that he had been treating 
false diphtheria, which sv closely resembles the true that 
only examination by an expert bacteriologist can determine 
its nature, he sent portions of the expectorated membrane 
to Prof. Frangois Hue, bacteriologist of the Medical College 
of Rouen, and he reported the presence of numerous bacilli 
of diphtheria. A little observation and reflection show 





how the potent fluid works. The membrane of diphtheria 
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consists of a most rapidly growing plant, and among the 
other elements in petroleum is a large amount of sulphur, 
which is very inimical to diphtheria membrane. Did you 
ever notice how effectually a handful of common salt will 
kill a tuft of thrifty grass? There is something in this 
oil that is just as fatal to the diphtheria plant; at once 
the membrane seems to become thinner; i. €., it ceases to 
grow, and that which had attained its growth breaks 
down under the softening of the oil, and eventually 
disappears. Weare thus careful in detailing the use of 
this remedy ; for supposing a person, far from a physician, 
is attacked with some malady which produces ‘“ white 
spots on the throat,.”” Whether it is false or true diphthe- 
ria, it is an undesirable inmate, very liable to be commu- 
nicated to others, for it only wants a throat slightly in- 
flamed by a cold to find its natural habitat—a soil where it 
will thrive. Of course the family has kerosene in the 
house, and a bit of soft old cloth wrapped about a smooth 
stick will answer in the absence of the camel’s hair brush 
always recommended in regulation articles on applications 
to surfaces; the point is to yet that oil on to the white 
spots and kill the bacterial growth then and there. The 
operation should be repeated once an hour, the careful 
ridding of the brush or swab of any superfluous drop pre- 
vents choking. The person applying the oil should be 
careful to stand a little at the side, so that should the pa- 
tient cough, no particle of expectorated material can get 
into the eye of the operator, as the human eye is of all cul- 
ture-mediums for diphtheria bacilli, about the most favor- 
able, and to-day many a lost eye is owing to want of care- 
fulness. It is said that the patients experience relief at 
the first application, and if the brush is properly shaken 
before using the only discomfort they experience is a disa- 
greeable taste for a short time. We wish that a warning 
word might make people more vigilant as to the care to 
keep the disease confined to the original sufferer. Among 
the ignorant and poor, where comforts are scarce, it is 
spread by using the same handkerchief for the sick and well, 
allowing them all to drink from the same glass, etc., ete. 
A German family of five children were swept off within 
nine days by simple carelessness in these matters; but let 
every one remember that diphtheria is the most easily 
communicated of all the ‘‘catching” diseases, that its 
period of incubation is very short, not generally more 
than two days, and that it fastens on the very gates of 
life—the breathing apparatus—and that it is one of the 
most rapidly progressive of maladies. No harm can come 
of the use of the remedy above recommended, and its 
prompt use may save some precious life. 


Music. 
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ONLY two or three matters of last week require record— 
the Beethoven String Quartet’s first concert on Thurs- 
day evening, at which some excellent chamber-music was 
heard, inaugurating that Club’s eighth year; and the first 
of the Saturday afternoon orchestral concerts in the Music 
Hall, which Mr. Walter Damrosch adds to the winter’s 
series. The program of the Beethoven Club presented Schu- 
bert’s © Major Quartet, op. 161, and the Italian Sgam- 
bati’s Quintet, op. for pianoforte and strings— 
neither of them particnlarly attractive. Mrs. Gus- 
tav Dannruther was the pianist, and she added to her 
refined work in the last-named composition two solos by 
de Castillon and Godard. Mr. Damrosch’s instituting the 
Saturday concerts mentioned is due to the fact that many 
persons who have appreciated the attractiveness of the 
concerts which he directs on Sunday evenings in the Music 
Hall are opposed to patronizing Sunday entertainments ; 
and, hence, have felt conscientiously obliged to forego 
hearing many singers and works of interest. These Satur- 
day concerts will present the same programs as those which 
follow onthe next night. On this occasion Mme. Materna, 
Mr. Emil Fischer and Mr. Anton Hegner, the cellist (over 
whose engagement in the orchestra there is just now so 
sharp a legal squabble) were soloists ; and the matinée con- 
cluded with a fine recital of most of the final act of Wag- 
ner’s “The Valkyr,” in which Mme. Materna was as im- 
pressive in Briinnhilde’s music as concert conditions ever 
could permit her or any other representative Wagnerian 
interpreter to be, and a quaint trifle, ‘‘ Rhapsodie de Bre- 
tagne,”? by Saint-Saéns were the unfailingly popular first 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg orchestral num ders. 

Three musical incidents grace this week, of which the 
first, the opening of the New Metropolitan Opera House 
(the capitalized adjective is due as well as official) on Mon- 
day evening, is an incident of the first magnitude in the 
year. On Saturday evening last a private inspection of the 
rebuilt edifice was granted many of its patrons and the 
press. Only one verdict was heard—enthusiastic approval 
of a magnificent building, in every detail so sumptuous, 
tasteful and comfortable as to have no superior in this 
country or abroad, From the electric lighting to the 
elevator system and the new stage, everything internal is 
as different from the former rather apologetic, if costly, 
edifice as the most elaborate and expensive planning and 
furnishing can compass. Details of the interior structure 
and ornamentation, and the list of performances in Italian 
and French for this first week of the season, undertaken 
by Messrs. Abbey and Grau, have already been given in 
this department. On Thursday, which is Thanksgiving 
Day, Joseph Slivinski, the latest notable Polish pianist, 
makes his American début at the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall. Mr. Slivinski plays Schumann’s A minor 
Concerto and the Concerto of Rubinstein in D minor, besides 
ten compositions for the piano alone, four of them by 
Chopin. Mr. Anton Seidl directs the orchestra and will 
produce two novelties—his orchestrated version of Liszt’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody” and the Overture to Chabrier’s 
“Gwendoline,” the difficulties whereof Parisian musicians 
gossiped about when the opera was produced. On Friday 
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afternoon and Saturday night the Oratorio Society gives 
its first concert for this winter, reviving Eduard Grell’s 
famous ** Missa Solemnis”’ (for voices only), with a double 
octet of notable local singers and the Society’s full chorus. 
The sixth season of the Church Choral Society of New 
York has issued its prospectus. The work of this organi- 
zation in intention and performance merits high commen- 
dation, and is concerned with compositions which, in a 
large proportion, are either foreign to the attention of 
other choral bodies of the city or crowded aside by the 
pressure of other matters. The officers for the year include 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, President ; the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, and the Rev. David H. Greer, respectively, as first 
and second Vice Presidents; the Messrs. Henry Lewis 
Morris and J, Midaugh Main, as the Secretary and ‘l'reas- 
urer, and the Assistant ‘Treasurer; and Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Warren, Musical Director. The Society pro- 
poses to perform the following works: At the first 
afternoon service and first evening service, Wednesday, 
January 17th, and Thursday, January 18th, Mendelsshon’s 
“ Lauda Sion,” op. 73 and ‘* Vexilla Regis,’ a setting of 
the ancient Sequence, by Harry Rowe Shelley. At the 
second afternoon service and the following evening one, 
Wednesday and Thursday April llth and 12th, Bach’s 
** Magnificat’ and Dvorak’s ** Mass in D,”’ op. 86, are to 
be given, the latter receiving its first performance. The 
concerts of the Society, as hitherto, will be given in certain 
churches to be designated presently. 

Proverbially, itis a poor rule that will not work in more 
than one way; but the dictum vitiates a good many that 
obtain,in music and otherwise. For example, Mrs. Patti 
and other great and decadent singers are accorded the 
smiling permission of the public to make “ farewell ap- 
pearances,” year by year, in such and such a place; and no- 
body looks for truthjin the capitalized ‘‘ Farewell” heading 
en billor program. But suppose that the announcement 
of the “first appearance,” the début of the player or 
singer was reiterated with equal mendacity and insistence ? 
Imagine how it would strike one to read year by year 
that Mrs) This or Mr. That would make on such 
an evening his or her “ positively first appearauce ’’—in 
New York or Londonor Paris! And next year again the 
same phrase ; and the year after the flamboyaut heraldings 
of Miss X.’s * first American tour and absoluty first appear- 
ance in the part of’? Elsa or Valentine or Carmen. Would 
not this be a lawful and lovely idea? one to which the 
amiable public should quite as easily grow wonted as to 
the other, It may be commended to several managers 
and their travel-worn charges. If we must hear the eter- 
nal ‘‘farewell”’ artistic, that is not meant tu be such nor 
believed to be such, let us hear the perennial début-artis- 
tic, by all means; aud all be as young aad happy together 
through so beneficent a license, as dulled voices anu stilf- 
ened joints will possibly admit. Si viellesse savaii—its 
moral rights, doubtless there would be even more money 
in its purse. 


Ucws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN the Hawaiian matter the principle events of the 
week have been the publishing of Mr. Blount’s report and 
Marshal Wilson’s, and also the replies by Minister Thurs- 
ton and Professor Alexander, President of the Oahu Col- 
lege at Honolulu. The discussions over both of these in 
the papers have been very bitter, Minister Thurston’s es- 
pecially arousing sharp attacks because of his replies to 
the charges of Mr. Blount. The arrival of a steamer 
from Honolulu brings reports of the effect there of the 
statement that the United States Government might re- 
store the Queen. According to the reports the Provision- 
al Government would resist any such effort stropgly and 
successtiully. 








.... The course of the Lehigh strike is given in substance 
elsewhere in the paper. Notwithstanding the strong as- 
sertions of the strikers the railroad company has in the 
main carried its point, and by the commencement of this 
week the strike was practically broken and trains moving 
everywhere in fairly good order. A letter by President 
Wilbur offering to meet any employés, singly or in dis- 
tinct companies, created a good impression and there was 
a general feeling elsewhere that the offer was reasonable. 
There was talk at one time of the Jersey Central employés 
engaging in a sympathetic strike, but that proved to be 
incorrect. 

..-.Governor Flower has taken the necessary steps to in- 
stitute the prosecution of John Y. McKane, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have engaged five or six lawyers to 
assist General Tracy and E. M. Sheppard, who will act as 
assistunt prosecuting attorneys, 


on 


....vacuation Day, November 25th, was observed by the 
unveiling in City Hall Park, this city, of a statue in mem- 
ory of Captain Nathan Hale, and the placing of tablets to 
mark historical places of Revolutionary interest. 


.... There have been two severe fires during the week, one 
at Detroit and one at Springfield, entailing a loss of $800,- 
000 and $1,000,000 respectively. 


.... The cruiser “* Olympia” could not finish ber trial trip 
on account of a slight accident, but in the first part aver- 
aged over 22 knots an hour. 


.... Ex-Secretary Rusk died at his home atViroqua, Wis., 
November 21st. He had been seriously ill for two months. 





FOREIGN. 

....Tbere has been a crisis in the French Cabinet, by 
which M. Dupuy was forced to hand in the resignation of 
the Cabinet. He had announced that the Government 
would oppose socialists and all others who were aspiring 
to substitute State tyranny for individual liberty. The 





crisis came with regard to the resignation of one of the 


members of the Cabinet. The Cabinet called for a vote of 
confidence, which was refused, and the resignations were 
immediately handed in. M. Casimir-Perier and M. Meline 
were invited to form a new Cabinet but declined, and both 
urged M. Dupuy to remain, but he has refused to consider 
the matter. 


---»There has been a Cabinet crisisin Italy. The report 
to the Chamber on the Italian bank scandal caused tre- 
mendous excitement. It included criticisms of a large 
number of prominent men, and there were bitter attacks 
upon the Ministry. The ministers left the Chamber amid 
astorm of insults, which was followed by a free fight, in 
which the disturbance was worse even than that in the 
House of Commons some time since. The Cabinet resigned 
and Signor Zanardelli was invited to form a new Ministry. 
At the latest advices he had not given his answer. 


....In Brazil the report of the proclamation of the Em- 
pire has been shown to be false. ‘The rebel fieet had a 
marked success in the capture of Port Lage; on the other 
hand, they have met with a heavy loss in the sinking of 
the monitor ‘ Javary.” The ‘ Nictheroy” has left this 
port and the ‘' America” is ready for sailing. Reports dif- 
fer widely as to the condition of the insurgents, some de- 
claring that Admiral Mello is on the point of failure ; 
others that he is sure to succeed. It seems impossible to 
learn the exact facts. $ 


.... There have been various reports from Morocco. <Ac- 
cording to some the Riffians have sued tor peace and offered 
hostages ; but their request has been refused by the Span- 
ish general, There have been reports of differences in the 
Spanish Cabinet, but later statements announce that they 
will hold together until the close of the Morocco question. 


-»--A number of young men in Montreal undertook to 
destroy the Nelson monument in that city. Fortunately 
the police had word of it and they were arrested. It ap- 
peared that the dynamite to be used would have destroyed 
not only the monument buta large number of buildings in 
the neighborhood, and have entailed great loss of life. 


.... [In England the question of the Parish Council’s bill 
has been before Parliament, and it is expected that it will 
be rushed through. The Irish Nationalists, at a meeting, 
urged harmony in support of the Government, even tho 
there is no prospect of release for the [rish prisoners. 


....-A severe earthquake has been reported from Persia, 
in which the city of Kuchan, in the province of Khorassan, 
has been nearly destroyed. It is said that 1,200 lives have 
been lost. The earthquake was followed by a flood. 


.... The Bulgarian Government has decided to continue 
the yearly pension of $10,000, granted to Prince Alexander, 
to his widow, on condition that the body be finally buried 
in Bulgaria. The condition has been accepted. 


....I[t is reported that the Matabele war is over. Lo- 
bengula is fleeing toward the Zambezi, but will probably 
be captured, The regiments are dispersed, and peace is be- 
lieved to be assured. 


....Acting upon the decision of the conference in regard 
to the coal strike in England, work has generally been re- 
sumed at the collieries, and the price of coal has dropped 
six shillings a ton. 


...-The new Austrian Cabinet’s policy, looking toward 
enlarged suffrage, has been well received, and a test mo- 
tion offered by the Czechs defeated by a vote of 171 to 87. 


...A severe earthquake occurred November 27th ia 
Montreal. Many buildings were shaken, and there was 
much alarm, but no great damage was done. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


We are Christians and we are citizens; we touch the In 
dian as Christians, through the Church; as citizens, through the 
Government. There should be a great system of Government 
schools. Ll urge that we press on in these missions among the In- 
dians, and that we enlarge the range of vision, and see that 
through the “spoils system” the machinery intended for the 
civilization of the Indian is not used for party rewards.—HER- 
BERT WELSH. 








...-The monthly “ Missionary Concert” has done much to in- 
spire throughout our churches an intelligent and devoted inter- 
est in the cause of foreign missions. Would it not be a good idea 
for our churches to hold occasionally such a concert for State 
Convention work? Knowledge of our home field, and enthusi- 
asm in advancing the kingdom of God in it, might be greatly fos- 
tered by such a service. As it is, most of our churches are better 
informed about the religious needs of Japan and Burma than 
about the religious needs of Massachusetts, Vermont or New 
Hampshire.—The Watchman, 


.... Bishop Hurst believes that people and preachers should ad- 
just themselves to the full period of five years. He is unwilling 
to lift a man who has not served his full time unless there are 
grave reasons. He discovered this state of thingsin the Ohio 
Conference: 


Weiser G6 WeMINIOEDs onc cicccccccccsseccccccose 187 
Number in fifth year.........csccseecees — 5 
Number in fourth: YOO sc o.0 ccccciecccccccccecs 8 
Deemer Bi GRINS. FOO oc dckccccsscccccceccsce 26 
Number in second yeal.........ceccccccccscece 60 
Number itt first YOah.c conc ccccccccvesccccccses 88 


— Western Christian Advocate. 


....The criminal classes had taken possession of our large. cit- 
jes, and were in control of their governments and the people’s 
interests. The political ring was more powerful than any tribu- 
nal, and the political trickster seemed to have begun a reign 
which, to my mind, only bloodshed and violence could over- 
throw. But in one day the people have risen in their might and 
utterly wiped out every vestige of the ring and its wrongdoing. 
By a force of ballots more potent than a force of arms they have 
wrested their vast interests from the men who have abused them 
for so long, and I believe that it will only take one more election 
day to complete the good work. The result has changed my 
opinion mightily, and has re-established my belief in the inde- 
structible foundation of Republican principles.—Ex-Senator 





GerorGE F. EDMUNDS. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lora, 


I will give thee thanks in the great congregation. 


O Lord, my God, Iwill give thanks unto thee forever. 


Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the most high. _ 

Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his 


mercy endureth forever. 


Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving: sing praise 


upon the harp unto our God, 


In everything give thanks ; for this is the will of God 


in Christ Jesus concerning you. 


Twill praise the name of God with a song, and will 


magnify him with thanksgiving. 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and 
will call ujion the name of the Lord, 


Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving. 


and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms, 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving and into his 
courts with praise ; be thankful unto him and bless his 


name, if 





THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 


DoUBTLESS we ought most to be thankful to God for 
his great mercy when the skies have all been bright, 
and the year has seen no storms. But it is then that we 
are most likely to forget the kind Giver. Doubtless it 
is when the sky has been dark, and our vessel has been 
most tossed by the storm, and a calm has followed the 
tempest, and our bark is moored safe within some shel- 
tered bay, that our gratitude is most stirred. Such are 
the circumstances under which this year we celebrat» 
our annual Thanksgiving Day. 

It has been a year of storms. Chief of all, a great 
financial panic has passed over the land and deranged 
values and destroyed confidence and paralyzed business. 
Thousands have been thrown out of lucrative business. 
Families have seen want if not hunger staring them in 
the face. But by the act of Congress, dilatory tho it 

yas, a chief cause of the financial depression has been 
removed, the safety of our currency has been assured, 
and confidence has been restored. Once more the usual 
currents of business have been resumed, and the panic 
is over. Many have suffered loss, but very few have 
been in actual want. God has given our people food 
enough to eat, and clothes enough to wear, and safe 
shelter from the cold. We can now expect that there 
will be the usual opportunities for industry to earna 
comfortable support, and for intelligent economy to 
save a competence. If some luxuries have been cut 
down, yet our homes have been filled with comfort, and 
to-day our tables can be spread with lavish hand. We 
thank God for the over-passing of this storm. 

We thank God that he has given us a people compe 
tent to discover an evil and to correct it. For what can 
we thank him more? It is to the intelligence of our 
people that we owe this great blessing of restored pros- 
perity. They were able to correct their own error, 
They had made the error which inflated our currency 
and brought on the disaster, and they could be trusted 
to see it and correct it. Well did Abraham Lincoln say 
of our citizens, that you can deceive all the people some 
of the time, and some of the people all the time; but 
you cannot deceive all the people all the time. They 
saw how they had been deceived, and they were quick 
and stern to undo their own error. 
hand, but theirs was the will. 
have reason to thank God. 

An even more dramatic, if not magnificent, illustra- 
tion of the willingness and power of our people.to redress 
a wrong, has been seen on an unusually large scale in 
our late elections ; and, without political bias,we ought for 
this display of civic virtue to lift up loud thanksgivings. 
In our careless neglect we had allowed rings of corrupt 
men to seize the reins of political power in a number of 
our States—inen who despised honesty, who laughed at 
temperance and virtue. During the year there has been 
a revival of integrity in politics. It has been confined to 
neither party. Leading journals, both Republican and 
Democratic, have joined impartially in a campaign to 
overthrow the rule of corrupt men ; and great cities and 
Empire States have been torn out of the polluting grasp 
of shameless, partisan gamblers and ruffians. The 
majesty of the people, of our honest, God-fearing people, 
has been aroused and displayed, and these filthy harpies 
have been chased back into the dark holes from which 
they had emerged. It has been a great victory for pub- 
lic decency and honor, if it may only be followed by 

a people still watchful for their rights, for the purity of 
the ballot and for the honor of their country, For this 
great public victory we offer our thanks to Almighty 
God, 

Let us not forget that the threat of pestilence has 
been averted. If the cholera has not invaded our 
shores it is simply because God has taught us the laws 
of health and given us the will to enforce those laws at 
our public ports. We may praise our sanitary system, 
and the boards of health which guard our harbors better 
than do fortifications ; but we must also thank God that 
he has given us a world governed by system and law and 
that he has at last given us intelligence to discover what 
that system and those laws are, so that we can use his 
laws for our protection. This is not a haphazard world, 
and we thank him for that. He does not bid pestilence 
follow the whim of chance but confines it, as he does all 
his system, in the bands of law. 


Congress was the 
For such a people we 


He shows us his laws, 
and bids us use them, harnessing all his omnipotence to 
our purposes. He has put it in our power to defy the 
cholera, and we owe him our heartiest thanks. 

For peace, while other American republics have had 
dissension. for a free Government, for public schools, 
for open churches, for abundant harvests, for loving 
homes, for unbroken firesides, for dear ones preserved to 
us, for the memory of dear ones gone before, for our 
parents and our children, for the open liberal hand of 
God, and for the grace which is in Jesus Christ, we this 
day offer our hearty Thanksgiving. Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people praise thee, 
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.-.. The report is published that the project for beatify- 
ing and canonizing Joan of Arc is likely to come to an 
abrupt termination, as no evidence is forthcoming of ex- 
traordinary virtue or of miracles wrought by her. If 
that is the difliculty, we might as well give up the hope of 
having any more canonized saints. The evidence for their 
miracles will become less and less. 





————— 


THE AX IN THE AIR. 


THE week brings us no news from the Hawaiian 
Islands, beyond the fact that four days more had passed, 
and yet Minister Willis had not restored the deposed 
Queen by the force of American muskets beating down 
the American citizenship of Hawaii. But the hand and 
the ax were in the air, only the blow was delayed, 
Every one was anxious, afraid, but not willing to believe 
that the President’s instructions to Minister Willis con- 
templated such a cruel crime against a free and brave 
people. It is probable that the next steamer from Hono- 
lulu will bring news that by the act of the United States 
and the orders of Secretary Gresham, approved by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the Republic of Hawaii has been over- 
thrown and the monarchy of a corrupt and tyrannical 
Queen restored. 

In the absence of news from the Islands the important 
event of the week has heen the reply to Secretary 
Gresham and Mr. Blount made by Mr. Thurston, the Ha- 
waiian Minister. The appeal had been made by Mr, 
Gresham to the American public. Mr. Thurston accepts 
the tribunal, and presents his statement of facts. The 
question is simply one of fact : Did Mr. Blount present a 
fair and truthful report of the revolution which over- 
threw the Queen, and is it a fact that she would not have 
been removed but for the interference of United States 
Minister Stevens and Captain Wiltse? We are bound to 
say that Mr. Thurston abundantly proves Mr. Blount’s 
report to be incorrect in its history and false in its entire 
conclusion. Let us instance the salient facts. 

In the first place, Mr. Blount began his investigation 
with a prejudiced mind, Ife knew to begin with wha 
his conclusions were to be. On April 6th Mr. Blount 
reported his arrival in Honolulu. Only two days later, 
when just beginning his investigation, and when he 
ought not yet to have formed an opinion, he wrote to 
Mr. Gresham a dispatch in which, Mr. Gresham himself 
says, he *‘ deplores the perverted influence of Minister 
Stevens and Consul-General Severance, to which he as- 
cribes the existence of the Provisional Government,” 
That is, he had settled his conclusion in advance, and all 
his pretended investigation up to July 17th was a pure 
farce. 

And he made a farce of it. He states that Mr. Thur- 
ston was the leader of the revolutionary movement, but 
he never asked Mr, Thurston a question about it, nor 
gave him an opportunity to make a statement. To other 
supporters of the new Government he put certain ques- 
tions, but allowed them to make no statements of their 
own accord, Where statements were volunteered by 
supporters of the Provisional Government no credence 
was given to them, altho they represent the leading men 
of Hawaii, the men who have created its civilization, its 
religion and its wealth. He put no confidence in Chief 
Justice Judd, Vice President Damon, Professor Alexan- 
der, the Rev, S. E. Bishop, the Hon.C.R. Bishop.and only 
put to them selected questions for his own purpose and 
didnot allow them to testify as to the events of the over- 
throw. Hl» had no use for such natives as the Rev.J. Kau- 
hane, the Rev. J. K.Josepa, and the Hon.Mr. Waipuilani, 
three of the only four natives who voted in Parliament 
against the Queen’s Lottery bill. His favorite witnesses 
are men like the Queen's paramour Wilson, the half 
white notorious drunkard and turncoat, John FE. Bush, 
whom he vouches for as ** intelligent and respectable”; 
and Mr. Wundenberg, a deputy clerk in the court, who 
trained with the revolutionists until they refused to make 
him marshal, when he went back to the royalists whom 
he had often denounced as thieves and vagabonds. These 
and such as these are his authority, whom hé puts 
against the overwhelming majority of the respectable 
citizens, 

Mr. Thurston abundantly disproves Mr. Blount’s as- 
sertion that the Queen was overthrown not by the citi- 
zens of Hawaii, vut by the forces of the United States. 
Mr. Blount gives no history of the removal of the Queen, 
and no one would suspect how her removal had become 
a necessity. He simply says that she had announced 
her intention to proclaim a new constitution, and had 
been persuaded by her advisers and others to change her 
purpose. He does not say that it was the uprising of the 
people which compelled the change. He does not men- 
tion that so little had any revolution been expected that 
Minister Stevens had sailed with the United States ship 
** Boston” on a trip several hundred miles away. While 
the representatives of the United States were thus absent 
the Queen dismissed her ministry, put a law through 
the Parliament by bribery, giving the freedom of 
Hawaii to a lottery company, signed the bill, prorogued 

-arliament, and announced by arbitrary decree a new 
constitution, which disfranchised the bulk of the white 
citizens, and put the judiciary into her own hands. For 
such treason this degraded Queen, vile in character, mis- 
tress beyond question to her favorite minister, deserved 
justice without mercy. It was extraordinary clemency 
which merely deposed her and offered her a pension. 
The revolution had been in progress for two days when 
Minister Stevens, who had meanwhile returned, landed 
troops for the protection of American property. Mr. 
Blount says they were put in a hall where they would 
overawe the Queen; but here he was guilty of uo- 
pardonable misrepresentation, for he knew, or ought to 
have known, that they were quartered in three different 
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places, and were put into Arion Hall only when no place 
could be found for them in the resident quarter to which 
they were sent. Twice before, within six years, these 
patriotic Hawaiians had forcibly resisted the Queen or 
her predecessor, and by similar means had compelled 
submission to the will of the people. For two days they 
had now been in revolution against her Government, 
had compelled her to withdraw her constitution, and 
had her absolutely in their power before Minister Stevens 
landed a soldier. What they had done twice before they 
knew perfectly how to do now, when a greater necessity 
had arisen. When Mr. Blount says that United States 
troops deposed the Queen, he says what is against all 
evidence, and is not true. 
Mr. Blount’s report being proved vtterly false Mr. 
Greshain’s conclusion falls. The United States did no 
wrong to an innocent woman; it is under no obligation 
to restore her, ‘To restore her is not an act of reparation 
but an act of war. Can President Cleveland declare war 
against a friendly Government which he himself and 
all the leading Governments @f the world besides had 
recognized? If he does Congress should impeach him 
for crime against the Constitution. Can he bid Minister 
Willis go and address the Hawaiian President as ‘* My 
Great and Good Friend,” while like Joab he holds a 
sword in his hand to stab him?’ Whois ruler of Hawaii? 
Not Queen Liliuokalani, but President Dole. What 
rigit has Minister Willis to intrigue for his removal, or 
to land soldiers to remove him by force? Who is it that 
has so little sympathy for pure morals, for decency, for 
free republican government, that he will put down men 
of his own blood who have established the best govern- 
ment Hawaii has ever known, and restore the rotten 
monarchy of the lottery, the opium gang, the witch- 
doctors, and such a Queen? It is Blount that suggests 
it to Gresham, and Gresham advises it to Presi- 
dent Cleveland ; and President Cleveland believes them 
rather than believe every missionary and every mission- 
ary’sson, the men who support the churches, who have 
done most for the natives, and who have developed the 
enterprise and wealth of the Islands. It is incredible, 
but itis true. We are ashamed, we are confounded at 
the extraordinary blundering, unpatriotic and intolera- 
ble policy of our Government toward Hawaii. 
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THE LEHIGH VALLEY STRIKE. 


A STRIKE at the close of a season of great business de- 
pression and at the beginning of what promises to be a 
hard winter is an extraordinary act, aud requires ex- 
traordinary reasons to vindicate it. The trainmen of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, including conductors, engineers, 
liremen, brakemen and even telegraph operators, quit 
the employment of that Company in a body, on the 
eighteenth of November, The traftic of the road, which 
is very heavy, particularly in coal, has been virtu- 
ally suspended, and the passenger service more or 
less deranged. ‘The men have only recently been earn- 
ing full wages. Many of them had reduced incomes 
during the hard times, and now, with the rigors of win- 
ter upon them, they quit work and lose with the money 
they so sorely need, their position, The Company itself 
had just begun to do its full volume of business, The 
loss it must sustain by the strike will be very heavy. 

Ifow do these striking men, 3,000 in number, justify 
their action? What is it that made it impossible for 
them to continue to serve the company? And what has 
the Company to say in vindication of its policy toward 
itsemployés? Why did it allow them tostrike? Why 
did it not try to avert what it must have known would 
be disastrous to itself, to the men and to the public ? 

It is not easy to find the right answers to these ques- 
tions. The complaint of the men is that the Company 
has violated its promise to them of August Ist, 
1893. This promise does not deal with wages, except of 
engineers in the Eastern division. It pledges the Com- 
pany that *‘no employé shall be suspended or dis- 
charged without a hearing or investigation,” concedes 
the right to call witnesses and allows an appeal from 
the decision of any official to the General Superintend- 
ent. This is one of the provisions of the promise or 
agreement. The men say it has been violated by the 
discharge of three employés without a hearing or investi- 
gation, They made these cases their own and ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the officers of the 
Company concerning them. But General Superintend- 
ent Wilbur declined to see them orhear them. His lan- 
guage is as follows: 





“T am compelled to decline to grant this request, or a 
request to meet any committee of employés, but will be 
glad to meet any employé who has any individual griev- 
ance,” 

Why did the Company put itself in this attitude ? The 
members of the Committee were not an intruding griev- 
ance committee of a general labor organization, but em- 
ployés of the Company. ‘They asked to be heard con- 
cerning an action that affected their interests. Why 
should not a corporation listen to the respectful repre- 
Sentations of a committee of its own men? Itis a mat- 
ter of importance to every employé whether the agree- 
ment of the Company is, or is not, violated in the case 
of any one of their number. The Company had agreed 
that an employé should not be suspended or discharged 





be allowed to offer witnesses and- to be repre- 

sented by a disinterested employé. The charge 

is that this promise was utterly disregarded in 

three individual cases. We can imagine no sufficient 

reason why the Company should refuse to receive 

the representations of a committee of its employ és con- 

cerning it. So far as we have observed it has given no 
such reason, but simply insists that it will treat only 

with individuals, not with committees. We say again 

that this is a narrow, unwise and unjust policy on the 
part of the Company. It ought to be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of justifying itself to its employés for the dis- 
missal of three of its men, If it violated its own promise 
in doing this, there is all the more reason why it should 
hear the other side and reconsider its mistake. It seems 
tous that the Company is greatly to blame for the strike 
and its consequences. It might have prevented it by 
showing itself willing to hear its employés and deal 
fairly with them. 

This much being said, we cannot withhold all criti- 
cism of the act of the employés, They had a grievance, 
apparently a real one. They were badly treated when 
the Company refused to listen to them ; but wasastrike, 
that could not fail to be disastrous to them, their only 
alternative? Considering their own interests exclusive- 
ly, it seems to us that it was foolish in the extreme to 
risk all in this way. he Company has been able to get 
other men in their places. This is a large country, and 
there are many railroad men waiting for positions. The 
strikers are out and others are in. How have they vin- 
dicated themselves? They have lost more than the 
Company. They have lost their bread and butter, and 
must suffer and bring suffering upon their families. 
Would it not have been better not to be precipitate, not 
to force the issue? A little more patience with due per- 
sistence might have insured satisfactory results. The 
public is a just judge. It would have been on their side, 
and corporations are not always deaf to public senti- 
ment, 
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THE FATALITIES OF FOOTBALL. 


FOOTBALL, as a game, is a question with two sides, its 
use and its abuse. Its use is as a form of physical exer- 
cise, and it is not difficult to see why it has obtained so 
popular a place in college athletics. It calls into play all 
the muscles, tends to develop and strengthen them, and 
cultivates quickness of movement and the power of en- 
durance, It is a game of great zest, raising to the high- 
est pitch that combative spirit which delights in strug- 
gle and issues in a frenzy of determination to win, No 
other form of athletics stirs the animal spirits as does 
football. There is an excitement about it that carries 
away both players and spectators, 

The very nature of the game makes it peculiarly 
‘liable to abuse, and the abuse has become so great that 
it is a question whether any remedy but suppression can 
be applied. It is not the ideal football we have now to 
deal with; but the real, ard this is not, whatever it 
ought to be or may have been, an innocent, healthful 
exercise, but a game of accidents and injuries too fre- 
quent and too often fatal to make toleration right or 
approval possible, 

We are given the details of twenty-six fatal injuries as 
the result of this season’s play in England. It is ad- 
mitted that the game as our college boys play it is not 
so brutal; but five deaths have already been charged 
against it since the season opened, and the number of 
casualties not fatal is frightfully large. A young man, 
now lies hopelessly paralyzed and near death from in- 
juries received two weeks ago at a game in Farmington, 
Conn. Ilere is the Hartford Courant’s account of the 
accident : 





“The heavy weights landed on White, who sank to the 
ground. A muffled, inarticulate sound was heard and 
White was felt to be limp. When the men had finally 
separated, a most horrible sight met their eyes. White 
lay onthe ground in a sort of crouching position, face 
down, with his head bent on his chest, apparently lifeless. 
On the benches the young women, as soon as they realized 
what had happened, screamed with horror, and many fled 
from the field. The unfortunate player’s face was a sight 
which made all who saw it shudder, livid and discolored 
as if by strangulation, with staring, sightless eyes and pro- 
truding tongue.” 
Young White was carried unconscious to the hospital, 
and was found to be paralyzed from his head down- 
ward, 

Here is another case, that of a young fellow of eigh- 
teen, James F, O’Brien, who died in this city last week. 
He was a student at Manhattan College, and became an 
ardent football player. Six weeks ago he was ina game 
which was described as ‘‘a hard one,” where ‘ all fear 
of broken heads and limbs was forgotten in the heat of 
the struggle.” He had secured the ball and was run- 
ning with it, whena player on the opposite side ‘‘ tackled 
him savagely.” He went down under a ‘‘ mass of strug- 
gling players,” and when he was rescued he had received 
a fatal injury. 

At Adrian, Mich., a week or two ago, in a game be- 
tween the Toledo High School and Adrian College teams, 
a member of the former, Carew, had his neck broken. 
He ‘“‘had the ball, and downed to save it. Three 
Toledo boys dropped to save him, and in an instant the 





over, Carew remained motionless upon the ground. The 
crowd cried, ‘ Fake!’ but it was soon discovered that the 
young man’s neck was dislocated.” 

As to injuries not fatal they seem to attend every 
game. We give a few instances taken from reports of 
last week : 

** Captain Frank Ranken, of the Montauk football team, 
met with a painful accident in the game at Eastern Park, 
Brooklyn, yesterday [Saturday] afternoon, between the 
Montauks and Columbians. In one of the early serim- 
mages Ranken took the ball, and while trying to get around 
the end was tackled by a number of the Columbians and 
borne to the ground. His right leg became twisted under 
him and was found to be broken in two places.” 

In a game on Saturday between the Lehigh and North 
Carolina University teams, there was a ‘ sharp scrim- 
mage ” during which ‘* Whedon was so badly used up 
that he was compelled to stop playing.” Im another 
“brisk scrimmage,” ** Tull was so seriously injured that 
he had to be carried from the field.” Even the Yale- 
Harvard game at Springticld, which is referred to as a 
demonstration that * brutalities ” are unnecessary, has 
some casualties, We quote from the New York Herald's 
account: 

“ Thorne gains two yards around the right end, but had 
his nose broken on the frozen ground. He does not mind 
a trifle like that, however, so he puts on a nose protector 
and goes on with the game.” 

** Waters cannot get by Beard at left tackle, so goes 
down without gain and is hurt unfortunately besides. He 
has plenty of sand, however, and tries to use his injured 
knee, but it is no use, so he has to let Gray take bis place.” 
There is a sort of heroism among the young men which 
forbids them to complain of injuries, even when they 
are received in consequence of violations of the rules. 
They regard accidents as a part of the game, and the 
wounds they get as honorable wounds. 

A form of exercise for bodily profit which results in 
such frequent and awful casualties is manifestly an ab- 
surdity. No possible advantage it possesses can com- 
pare for a moment with the injuries it involves. It is 
not play, but war; not athletics, but pugilistics ; not an 
innocent, invigorating exercise, but a demoralizing and 
dangerous diversion, If it cannot be radically reformed 
it Ought to be quickly abolished, Colleges ought to take 
the matter in hand without delay. Young men are not 
sent to them to be crippled or killed, or to be taught how 
to become gentlemanly ruftians. These intercollegiate 
contesis are often not only gladiatorial shows, in which 
brutalities are given and taken, but occasions of rowdy- 
ism and dissipation. Ina Western city the writer re- 
cently saw a mob of football victors take possession of a 
hotel, and hold it for an hour or more. They massed 
themselves in the spacious oflice, which guests could not 
enter, and yelled like madmen. Squads of uniformed 
youth of from sixteen to twenty frequently visited the 
bar, and what they got there did not tend to reduce the 
noise and confusion, 

College students on such occasions seem to forget that 
they are gentlemen. Here is an instance fron a daily 
paper of this city, that happens to fall under our notice : 

“Yesterday some of the Columbia College boys and 
members of the class of 705, too, not freshmen, behaved in 
#& manner that would have made even a ‘tough’ as- 
hamed. As soon as the game was over all swarmed down 
the hill to the railroad station. On the way down some 
gathered stones and amused themselves by smashing all 
the glass in the lampposts on the road. ‘The leader was a 
big fellow, and a member of one of the very old families of 
the city. At the station this same gang paid no attention 
to the presence of women in the waiting rooms, but used 
profane language, censuring some of the players, the rail- 
road officials, and all with whom they seemed at odds. 
When the train drew into the station the boys made a 
rush for the cars and banged and pushed passengers al- 
ready in the cars trying to get seats. The cars were crowd- 
ed, and the college boys pushed each other about, knocking 
other passengers’ hats off, trampling on their feet, and 
annoying them in every way possible. In one car a general 
fight seemed to be in progress, which ended in one of the 
windows being smashed.” 

Any game that imperils life and limb, and gives oc- 
‘asion to brutality, dissipation and rowdyism is a posi- 
tive wrong, and our colleges ought to be the first to find 
it out and condemn it. They are primarily halls of 
learning and discipline, not schools for physical contests 
more fatal than those of the prize ring. If the game is 
reformed it must beso reformed as to exclude brutalities; 
and college authorities ought to make a rule that it 
should be played only in college towns on college grounds. 


> 
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....Times must be more perverse in France than in this 
country. The Vicar-General of the diocese of Cahors, 
France, has asked the Sacred Congregation of Rites at 
Rome a question. He says that ‘ because of the perversity 
of the times” itfrequeutly occurs that the priest has no 
one to serve mass, and hence is compelled to abstain from 
offering the holy sacrifice unless he avails himself of the 
ministration of a woman, and he wants to know whether 
that is allowable. The Sacred Congregation has replied 
that in case of pressing necessity, if he has tried hard to 
find a man to serve at the altar and can find none, he may 
have recourse to the services of a Woman for the responses. 
We can hardly imagine a parish in this country in which 
such a difficulty could arise. This is not one of the cases in 
which, as Laurence Sterne said, ‘‘They order this betterin 








Without a hearing or investigation, that he should 





Adrian team was uponthem, When the struggle was 


France,” 
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Cditorial Votes. 


To this, our great Thanksgiving issue—probably never 
surpassed, if equaled, in all its forty-five years 
history—we are obliged to give eight extra pages be- 
sides a cover. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., 
mirable article on the Spirit of Thankfulness ; James 
M. Maxwell, D.D, 
our Thanksgiving Meal; an article on the Skepticism of 
John the Baptist, by the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, will 
attract attention; Richard H. Stoddard is moved to an 


gives an ad- 


reports Dr. Chromo’s sermon on 


interesting poetical criticism of the poems of Bliss Car- 
man; Bishop Hurst tells of the first book published in 
Mexico, before the settlement of the United States; that 
charming writer, Blanche Willis Howard, gives us the 
first of some sketches of lifein Rigen; Bishop B. T. Tanner 
has a lively description of what Uncle Ben thought on cer- 
tain religious and social matters; Rebecca Harding Davis 
writes one of her strongest papers on the Newly Discovered 
Woman: Prof. H. P. Johnston gives a column to Nathan 
Hale, the patriot spy : Bishop Perry discusses the religious 
character of George Washington: James Payn gossips on 
various English literary matters; the Rev. Charles M. 
Hyde writes,on the New Era for Hawaii; Prof. Jean C, 
Bracg tells of Gounod as a man rather than a musician ; 
A. Hingst discusses Queen Louise in Art; Prof. William 
Ives Curtiss describes the meetings held by Mr. Stead in 
Chicago, and Richard J. Hintoo reports an Irrigation Con- 
gress. An unusually fine poem by Bliss Carman is in the 
best style of this popular young poet, and two other poems 
by Theodore Roberts and Sarah J. Burke are suggested by 
the Thanksgiving season. The distinguished English 
novelist, F. W. Robiuson, provides a delightful story ; and 


other stories suitable for the season are by Fannie B. Jones 


and Robley D. Stevenson. 


A FEW days since we received a letter from a well-known 
and faithful missionary of the American Board, now in 
this country, stating that he and his wife had resigned 
their connection with the Board, and that they had re- 
ceived word from an associate now on the field that he 
was considering earnestly the question of resigning also. 
The reason given is simply lack of funds in the treasury 
of the Board and an unwillingness to draw salaries while 
native evangelists are dismissed and native churches left 
unaided in such stress of circumstances as probably few if 
any readers of these lines have ever experienced or even 
known of. These are from one mission. Probably similar 
thoughts will come to others in every mission field of the 
Board when they receive the news of the appropriations 
which have been made for the coming year by the Pruden- 
tial Committee, according to an article by Secretary Jud- 
son Smith which we print in another column. If the 
churches and Christians in America fairly understood 
what some of those sentences really mean, we cannot but 
think that there would be a response which would answer 
the question immediately. ‘ Only #6,000 more than last 
year, not half enough to provide the support of the new 
missionaries that have been sent out’’; “ leaving, in some 
missions, but a scanty and utterly inadequate margin for 
the support of the native laborers and the mission schools.” 
Do Christian men and women know that that means not 
merely lack of spiritual help but lack of material food ? 
that it means that men and women, trained at their re- 
quest and fitted for work, are to be dismissed to get a 
scanty living as best they can? What wonder that the 
brother and sister above referred to have resigned, and 
that others are meditating resignation rather than face 
the alternative! We wish that every reader of these lines 
would read Dr. Smith’s appeal as coming not merely from 
Boston, but from Africa, from China, from India, from 
Turkey ; not merely from every mission, but from every 
station and every worker in the wide field; and then give. 
Not wait for the collection plate, but send at once to Bos- 
ton, that this word which has gone forth may require a 
supplement. The best Christmas and New Year’s gift 
those missions could receive would be a cablegram, 
** Full estimates granted.” They can be. Shall they be ? 


THE members of the Congregational Club at their last 
meeting found Andrew Carnegie a more than usually in- 
teresting- speaker. On the topic “The Obligations of 
Wealth,” the millionaire, he said—and he is one of them— 
is the product of public prosperity. In India there are no 
millionaires except it be the hereditary rulers of States, and 
the people are in poverty ; Russia has no millionaires ex 
cept those who have inherited from princely fathers ; Ger- 
many and Austria have but one or two apiece; France has 
a few more; England still more, and no other country has 
so many as America. Where the common people are well 
provided for and spend mucha millionaire is a possible 
product and not an unhealthy one. Itisasign, he says, 
rather of health in a body politic if millionaires abound. 
There is no doubt this is true, and the only way tosuppre:s 
millionaires and yet have prosperity is the untried method 
of socialism, which promises so much but has never yet had 
a chance to prove what it can do. Another extremely 
important point made by Mr. Carnegie is that the burning 
obligation upon a milliooaire to serve the public with his 
wealth can be best accomplished not by giving his money 
away in driblets, when it would soon disappear, but by 
large, perpetuating gifts like those of Peter Cooper, Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Drexel, Mr. Pratt and Mr. Armour. And 
these gifts should not be, he says, for the advantage of the 
submerged tenth, but for the self-respecting, industrious 
and comfortable many. The submerged tenth should not 





be allowed to starve, but thatis all that should be done 
for them in the way of charity. If a millionaire hoards his 
money for his children he gives them a curse. A mil- 
lionaire should give his movey away while he lives ; and 
to show no interest in the public welfare while living and 
then try to make up for the neglect at death by a heed- 
less legacy is to die disgraced. 


WE are just permitted to see a copy of the new Tariff bill 
before sending these pages to press. Conflicting reports 
were current concerning its provisions, and we cannot now 
fully describe its schedules. Sugar is to remain on the 
free list,and the bounty is to be gradually cut down to 
the vanishing point. It isto be reduced every year ona 
scale that will insure its abolition in eight years. The de- 
cision not to tax raw sugars is a significant concession. 
To tax it would beto tax everybody, for it is required in 
every household; and to levy duty on it would be 
like levying a direct tax on a _ necessary of life. 
It would have been immensely unpopular, and the Demo- 
crats are for once shrewd enough to discern the drift of 
public sentiment. Iron and coal, wool and other arti- 
cles commonly classed as raw materials, are to be placed 
on the free list, ad-valorem duties are to take the place 
of specific in most cases, reciprocity that has given us 
well-nigh a monopoly of the flour market in Cuba and 
many advantages in South Africa, is to be dropped, and 
woolen and other fabrics are to be lowered from the Pro- 
tection basis. The changes to be made will involve a 
considerable loss of revenue; and rumor insists that a 
graduated income tax on incomes of $4,000 and up- 
ward will be proposed to make up part of the defi- 
ciency. This, together with an increase of the tax on 
whisky and a tax on the receipts of corporations and in- 
heritances, will be relied upon to make up the loss in rev- 
enue. We must wait for an opportunity to examine the 
bill before offering further comment. 


GOVERNOR MCKINLEY made a notable speech last week 
in Boston concerning the tariff. He expressed the hope 
that Protection Democrats would unite with Republic 
ans in Congress to prevent an overthrow in our industrial 
legislation. He believed that if merchants and manufac- 
turers could have the assurance that protection will not 
be withdrawn, the wheels of trade would move again as 
they did before the present prostration of business began. 
He hoped that the tinkers of the tariff would be thwarted. 
The following paragraph is to be commended to the atten- 
tion of the workingman : 

*T cannot be mistaken that the most vital part of the economic 
contest now going on is the question of labor and wages. The 
more there is to do, the better wages will be paid; the less there 
is to do, the less wages will be paid for what is done. It is the 
more to do, not the less, that is the patriotic striving of the peo- 
ple, and should be the aim of all political parties. There will be 
less to do at home, the more we have done abroad. The more 
free trade we have, the more foreign goods we will have, and 
the more of such goods we have in competition with our own 
products the less we will make at home, and the less we make at 
home the less labor will be employed at home, and the less labor 
employed at home the less wages will be paid at home, and 
the less wages paid at home the less wages will be spent at 
home.” 

Where is the flaw in this argument’? It isthe clearest of 
logic and the plainest of common sense... The reason it 
did not bave its due effect last fall was because the clamor 
for ‘‘a change’’ was so loud. Now that the country is 
face to face with a revision made on the idea that Protec- 
tion is a “ fraud” and a“ robbery,” some thinking is be 
ing done. It isa little late, but none the less convincing. 


Dr BArkows, of Chicago, sends us the following note 
received by him from Missionary Blodget, of Peking : 

I noticed the following by yourself in THe INDEPENDENT of 
August 17th, 1893: “ Dr. Blodget, of Peking, has sent a technical 
paper on ‘Why Protestant Missionaries should Employ the 
Word Shangti tor God." ”” 

“This isthe most unkindest cutof all.” If there is any one 
thing in China which I have opposed as a compromise of the 
Christian faith itis the use of Shangti for God; and the paper 
was written against Shangti and in favor of Tienchu. To say 
that Lamin favorof using Shanyti for God in China would be 
like saying that Elijah was in favor of using Baal for God in 
Israel! Iam very sorry for theerror. It may do much harm. 

Perhaps you cay appreciate the case if you should suppose 

that some very well known and highly respected writer had 
stated in THE INDEPENDENT that Dr. Barrows was very decided- 
ly opposed tothe Congress of Religions and apprehended great 
damage to the interests of the Christian faith and a great tri- 
umph of infidelity as likely to grow out of it; and this while you 
had no opportunity to correct the error. 
Dr. Barrows adds that Dr. Blodget’s excellent paper has 
been published in pamphlet form, and any one interested 
in the question can have a copy by addressing him a note. 
An abstract of it will appear in the second volume of the 
* Proceedings of the Parliament of Religions,” the first vol- 
ume of which is already printed, and part of the second. 
The work will contain 1624 pages and promises to be very 
valuable. 


WE are glad to see the Southern press, if only occasion- 
ally and here and there, calling attention to and denounce- 
ing frauds against the ballot. When Republicans do this 
they are accused of gross misrepresentation and sectional 
hatred. But Democrats or Democratic Populists cannot 
be discredited in this way. Last year the Populists of 
Alabama made some very startling charges against the 
Democratic machine, and the leading Democratic news- 
paper of the State declared that scandalous frauds had 
been perpetrated. Similar complaints concerning the re- 
cent election in Virginia are made by Populists, and the 
Richmond Times, an influential Democratic journal, 
warns the people of the danger of dishonest practices. 
It says: 

* Now, we want to say, and we want to say it with the utmost 
solemnity and impressiveness that the foundation stone upon 





————= 
which free representative government must rest is honesty and 
purity in elections, It is vain to talk and hope tor good govern. 
ment if cheating and fraud in our elections is winked at oF tol. 
erated. If we commence in fraud we must end in rottennegs 
If our elections are unfair they must be made fair, whether it 
brings Negro rule upon us or not. Negro rule is more endurable 
than a condition which must end in corrupting our People and 
turning them into a population of thieves, and this must result 
if fraud is openly practiced and winked at and condoned.” 
It calls for a better election law in Virginia. The election 
machinery is entirely in the hands of one party, and that 
is a temptation to dishonesty. The only safety is an im- 
partial law, which recognizes both parties, and enables 
the one to watch the acts of the other. 


WE have not seen any stronger testimony against the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii than the following 
which it seems but fair to publish: 


To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It isa matter of national concern when a paper of Standing 
seems to speak under a misapprehension of facts. Last summer 
Ispenttwo monthson the island of Hawaii—living almost wholly 
among Hawaiians. For only three weeks was I at alj among 
foreigners. Not a bit Of indifference did I find among the Ha- 
waiians. Men,womenand young peuple were eager and any. 
ious for the independence of their country. Very few were the 
exceptions. Their feeling seemed to me wholly patriotic; most 


of them had not a penny to gain or to lose by their course, Ip 


their public meetings and at home have I heard prayers offered 
for the restoration of the queen and the independence of the 
country. There could be nothing more affecting than to hear old 
men at night, praying earnestly in their rooms at home for their 
country and their sovereign. In little hamlets, in Waipio and 
Opihi-kao, as in Hilo and in Honolulu, I have heard this. Some. 
times these men thought me asleep; generally they were una. 
ware that I could understand their language. 

Most travelers and newspaper men see the Hawaiians under a 
mask. They speak often to please the haole, not because they 
are liars, but from the general Polynesian notion of civility, 
But he who fancies them indifferent to the fate of their land, he 
who deems them friendly to this Government now existing 
there, knows little of them. 

Not all the foreigners favor annexation. Most of them had 
not any chance to express their opinion. Many of the small 
ranchers and mechanics, specially outside Honolulu and Oahu, 
bitterly resent the cavalier treatment of that Honolulu directory, 
who proposed to hand them over, ignoring their desires, to a for- 
eign power. The President has consulted only justice; and in 
spite of the allurements of colonies and naval stations, I think it 
will prove to be true that justice, honor and courtesy—above all 
to the weak and defenseless—are our best safeguards and our 
highest interest. HENRY C. CARTER, 
No one doubts that many, probably most, of those of Ha- 
waiian blood wish a ruler of their own race ; but Hawaii 
as a whole wants no more of the Queen, and will not sub- 
mit to her tyranny. In 1856 the President of the United 
States attempted to impose a corrupt slaveholding govern- 
ment on the free American citizens of the Territory of 
Kansas, They resisted successfully, tho with blood. Is 
It to be expected that the intelligent citizens of Hawaii 
will tamely submit to have the President of a foreign na- 
tion impose on them a Queen whom they have rejected and 
deposed ? 

A CORRESPONDENT at Barcelona, Spain, writes us of the 
funeral of the victims of the terrible bomb explosion : 

There had been three rainy days, the first time in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant that such a prolonged deluge has oc- 
curred. The funeral, therefore, of the victims of the bomb 
thrown in the Liceo Opera House was doubly sad. It took place 
thisafternoon. There were sixteen hearses in the procession, 
three bands of music, many priests,and hundreds of relatives 
and friends. The Rambla was dense with umbrellas. I should 
judge that 50,000 persons, regardless of the rain, lined the streets. 
The shops were closed and all traffic was suspended. The 


hearses were covered with flowers, and as they passed with their 


coffins exposed to the elements every head was bowed. ‘Mhree of 
the coffins were white, and that meant that they contained the 
bodies of young girls. For three-quarters of an hour I stood on my 
balcony,from the time when I saw the head of the procession until 
the sublime strains of Chopin's funeral march died away in the 
direction of the cemetary and the crowd below me_ turned 
toward their homes. On such occasions as these the Spanish 
people show an extraordinary refinement of feeling and a degree 
of sentiment that while adequate, is simple and dignified. 

Friday was the first sunny day since the bomb was thrown in 
the Opera House, and every one appeared in the streets, No one 
thought of passing a friend without stopping to exchange con- 
gratulations and ask questions. My friends spoke to me about 
how fortunate it was that the American war ships did not delay 
here as was first planned. The police report of the disaster 
shows that eighteen pieces of shell penetrated the box which was 
offered \y the Spanish officials for the use of our navy men if 
they re:mained there for the opening performance. It is Jucky 
the admiral changed his plan. 

Some of my friends had very narrow escapes. One of them 
found a stranger in his seat and so went to a box for a few min- 
utes. After the explosion the stranger was found dead. A 
business acquaintance of mine was going back to his seat when 
the explosion took place and those in the seats next to his were 
horribly wounded. It looks now as if all places of amusement 
would be closed, as the people are so nervous. The city has been 
placed under military law. There is less monotony here than in 
the other countries in which I have lived. 

On Sunday I had a long walk with a friend, and, altho it was 
Sunday afternoon, the streets were not crowded and we missed 
many familiar faces. The truth is the people fear bombs will be 
thrown in the streets, and so they stay at home. 


Ir has been a week of political excitement in the tw? 
capitals of Paris and Rome. Prime Minister Dupuy at 
tempted to reconstruct his Cabinet, forcing the resign® 
tion of several who were unacceptable to him; and the 
result has been that he has been overturved by a hostile 
combination, and has resigned with great passion, and, 
tho earnestly requested by President Carnot to form 4 new 
Government, angrily declines todo so. M. Casi mir-Periet 
was then asked to take the chief portfolio, and he decline 4 
because he prefers to take his chance as candidate for the 
succession to President Carnot; and it would not be 
strange if, in response to the general urgency, Monsieur 
Dupuy should conser to mollify his very Gallic an ge? A 
more serious condition of things has occurre 4 at Rome, 
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where the report of the Commission which examined the 
pank scandals has been read at a public session of the 
Italian Parliament. The Commission seems to have done 
its work as relentlessly as in the case when Luke Poland, 
of Vermont (he of the blue coat and brass buttons), 
prought in the report to our own Congress, expcs- 
ing all those who took part in the Credit Mobilier 
gandal. The result has been political chaos, for minis- 
ters and deputies alike were implicated by the scores. On 
the one hand the sous of Garibaldi were charged with 
having got part of the boodle ; and altho it was not in the 
report, yet it is believed that the ruyal family itself was 
not exempt from its share in the disgrace. It has even 
been surmised that the throue wasin danger, and that the 
result might be the proclamation of a republic; but this 
js premature. They proclaim republics every little while 
jn Spain but not in Italy, altho in the present condition 
of things we may be sure the Papal Court would sympa- 
thize with the possible republic. We must wait a little 
while to see what the outcome will be. The financial 
strain is to be counted with, and that has become a bur- 
den beyond endurance in Greece, where the Prime Minister 
has announced that the Government is uvable to meet its 
financial obligations. That is a very serious announce- 
ment for the nation to make; and altho Greece is a small 
nation, yet her political bankruptcy might be but the pre- 
jude and the occasion for similar announcements else- 
where. The condition in Spain, for example, is very seri- 
ous, financially and politically, 


....Che Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his annual 
report, gives as the reason for his extraordinary recom- 
mendation that superintendents of schools be taken out 
from the civil service service rules, that ‘a certificate from 
the Civil Service Commission of names on the eligible list 
gives no information whatever as to the capacity of the 
persons certilied for conducting business affairs,” That is 
a somewhat remarkable statement, considering the fact 
that tae following are sume of the questions which are 
asked in the examinations : 

“Question 1. Have you ever been in the Indian Service ¢ If 
40, state When and where you were in the service and when and 
why you left. 

“Question 2. (4) What is your present occupation ¢ (b) What 
has been your usual occupation? (c) What wages have you been 
accustomed to receive 7”? 

“Question % What experience, besides teaching, have you 
had, if any, Which in your opinion fits you for the position of 
superintendent or assistant superintendent in the Indian serv- 
ice?” 

The answers to these questions are given to the appoint- 
ing officer to guide him in his selection form the eligibles 
for appointment. It will be very unfortunate to have 
anything done to break dowa the civil service system. 

. The Western Recorder says : 

“Deacons are not preachers. This is made clear in the sixth 

chapter of Acts, where the duty of serving tables is distinguished 
from the ministry of the Word.” 
Stephen was one of these deacons, and the sixth chapter of 
Acts implics that he preached, and was not his defense 
befure tae Council a sermon? Pbilip was one of the dea- 
cons, and the eighth chapter suys he went down to the 
city of Samaria and ** preached Christ unto them.” It is 
true that these deacons were ordained to ** serve tables’’; 
but the Holy Ghost certainly called them to the * ministry 
of the Word.” 


.The way that the property interests of the Hawaii 
Islauds are interested in the present Government is plain- 
ly enough indicated by the following facts. The value of 
sugar plantations and other Corporations owned by Ameri- 
cans and the Hawaiian-born Americans in the Islands is 
825,109,160; by British and Hawaiian-born British, $7,216, 
44; by Germans and Hawatian-born Germ ins, $2,716,462 ; 
by native Hawaiians, 340,61L; by half-caste, $562,132; by 
Chinese, 334,340; by Portuguese, $49,920, and all other 
Nationalities $302,115 Of the tocal of $36,841,690, seventy 
per cent, belongs to men of American origin. Natives and 
half-castes together own less than two per cent. 

--.-The country is sorry to lose that genial, popular and 
excellent mau, Jeremiah Rusk, ex-Secretar, of Agricul- 
ture. His was a successful and honorable life. In posi- 
Hons of trust he served the people efficiently and faithful- 
ly, in Congress, as Governor of Wisconsin, and as a member 
of President Harrison’s Cabinet. As Governor his prompt- 
hess aud decision awed the anarchists aud prevented mob 
Violence, The people of his State will never forget his 
great service to them. 

vo The advice to Mayor-elect Schieren, of Brooklyn, to 
appoint only Republicans to be heads of departinents is 
bad advice. He was not elected solely or chiefly for parti- 
Sa reasons, but because an honest, efficient businesslike 
administration was desired. That he is morally bound to 
klve. The best men, regardless of party affiliatiou, should 
be called ‘to the respousible positions. A clean and 
thorough administration would be the best party policy. 


vc Chere is a little institution calling itself Bethany 
— scarcely more than a graded school, situated at 
a N.C., which is scattering abroad its degrees 
= ns = colored people of the South, aud which we ad- 
it ba . — there to beware of. We are informed that 
niteng erred m ore honorary degrees since Its estabiish- 
au all the other colleges im the South. 

— Saturday a statue was dedicated in this city to 
nen of the patriotic spy, Nathan Hale, a man who 
ate . at he had but one life to lose for his country. 
the + sa Ct remonies: offered a notable occasion for 
to publi pment of patriotic seutiments, aud we are glad 
sh a werd on the subject by Prof. H. P. Jobuston. 
in the Rev. Anson Titus, Universalist tho he 
Jonathan nag article in The Universalist, defending 
ings bis wards against current sneers. So far from 
igot, ‘he was,” saya Mr. Titus, “the Theodore 

ob his day.” ‘hat is pretty pearly true, 








MURAT HALSTEAD ON THE McKINLEY VIC- 
TORY. 


MURAT HALSTEAD is a clear-headed business man. He 
deals with questions from a practical standpoint. He be- 
lieves what he says, and is not afraid of expressing his 
opinions in piain English. Sometimes he uses a sprinkling 
of dynamite to flavor his English. He is at home in discuss- 
ing politics. Few men surpass him as a writer, while his 
style makes him popular with all who seek the truth, no 
matter what may be his theme. We are crowded with good 
reading in this our Thanksgiving issue, but Mr. Halstead’s 
article on ‘‘ McKinley’s Great Victory’’—published in The 
New York Herald, November 24th—we know will be re- 
garded as one of its leading attractions. We print the 
article entire: 


“Mr. Clark Howell is kind enough to congratulate me upon 
*‘nimbleness’ in adaptation to changed conditions, and finds it 
in my estimation of the importance of the Republican victory in 
Ohio. Butthe statement that I have pinned a nosegay on the 
editorial page of the Herald, labeled ‘McKinley and Reed for 
1896’ is at least premature. 

“If Mr. Howell gives his attention closely to the figures of the 
election a fortnight ago and studies their magnitude and associ- 
ations his views of the importance of the * landslide’ will be en- 
larged. Even in New York there is a clean immense Republican 
success outside the Maynard matter and the municipal revolu- 
tions in Brooklyn and Buffalo. Compare the Kings County re- 
turns with those of other counties and it will be seen that there 
is uniformity. The result in Brooklyn is an exagger ation of that 
which occurred elsewhere, and it follows there was more of a 
Republican victory than the Republicans themselves have 
claimed. Mugwumpery has broken out in the Democratic Party 
and the Democracy has suffered in its organization and calcu la- 
tions asthe Republicans did ten years ago. Notice the heavy 
vote in New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Lowa. 

“One does not need to call attention to the vote of Ohio. It is, 
all things considered, the most remarkable ever polled in that 
State. The defeat of Vallandigham was by a larger majority 
than the defeat of Neal; but the election of thirty years ago was 
ina war crisis, and the Ohio soldiers in their camps voted. Ohio 
is, asarule, a Republican State; but there have been four Demo- 
crats elected Governors of Ohio since the War, and two others 
defeated by narrow majorities. ‘The Democratic Party in Ohio 
is very formidable, and cannot be defeated without the most 
strenuous efforts. The Democracy have had in succession ‘Thur- 
man, Pendleton, Payne and Brice in the Senate. 

* Phere were many Republicans in Ohio who thought McKinley's 
protection was overdrawn, and were afraid of himas a candi 
data There were others who held that he had received more 
than his share of honors. The State has an unusually large 
share of ambitious men. It is the successor of Virginia as the 
mother of Presidents, and William Henry Harrison, born in 
Virginia, and a citizen of Ohio, connected the dynasties. The 
Republicans have never elected a President, with the exception 
of Abraham Lincoln, who was not born in Ohio. This has a 
tendency to intensify personal sactions and promote conflicts 
arising from competition for the public favor. 

“There were those who thought a year ago in Ohio that it was 
unfortunate for the Republicans inthe State that the party 
usage required the nomination of McKinley for a second term, 
and there was questioning whether something might not be done 
to avoid the rugged, and, it was held, dangerous issue. 

“Ex-President Harrison was the first, I believe, to see and say 
that it was fortunate for McKinley and the party that so pro- 
nounced a candidacy as his should take place at such a time, for 
a great victory was certain. No man knew better than Harrison 
that the second election of Cleveland was not a matter of 
principle, but of prevatication—a combination of flukes, fads 
and frauds. 

* McKinley was early in the field, and the Democrats waited. 
It was fit that the author of the Tariff law should be confronted 
by the author of the tariff plank with which the reported plat- 
form was amended at Chicago. Mr. Neal made a vigorous can- 
vass. He did not get much help from Cleveland. No one does. 
And the popular strength of the President in Ohio does not go 
beyond the solid ranks of the party, save as to the seven or 
eight mugwumps in the State. They are for Cleveland, and he 
thinks they are an army. 

“There were a few feeble efforts made by the Democrats to 
divert the Ohio fight from the explicit and overbearing issue of 
protection or tariff for revenue only, and talk about the admin- 
istration of benevolent institutions. It would not work, how- 
ever. McKinley forced the fighting straight on the line of policy 
with which his identification is known to the whole world, and 
there was no nation that did not know what the contest in 
Ohio meant. 

“Throughout McKinley was confident of re-election, but re- 
served and conservative as to his superiority. It would have been 
a decided victory if his plurality had been, as on the first occa- 
sion, a litthe above twenty thousand, a very handsome thing to 
have gone five thousand better, a brilliant example to have 
reached thirty thousand, a magnificent event if forty thousand 
over Neal had been the measure of the expression of the new 
dispensation. And McKinley’s plurality is eighty thousand, and 
his majority over everything in the field forty thousand! He 
was greeted through the campaign as the deliverer of the people 
from adversity. He is hailed now as the champion of the condi- 
tions of prosperity. The vote of the manufacturing centers 
shows that the workingmen—the men of skilled labor in the 
shops—voted almost solid for McKinley. 

* As for nominating him for the Presidency, | am not now en- 
gayed in the next Presidency business; but I may speak of what 
is in the air without caring for the accusation of alertness. I 
would rather be elastic than indurated, nimble than stiff. It is 
too early to nominate the ticket for 18%, but the people will have 
to be indulged according t» their disposition. Mr. McKinley’s 
victory isthe leading feature of the political developments of 
the year, and that it will be influential is certain ; and it must be 
rembered that Ohio is in a remarkable degrce representative. 
There is no other State that ranks with her in that respect; and 
this euhances the significance of the exceptional victory wou 
within her borders. 

“1 did mention the name of T. B. Reed for Vice President. If 
he lives loug there are, of course, bigh honors tor him. He just 
now strikes the ae fancy for the presiding officer of the 
Senate. He is the ideal presiding officer for that body. I should 
be sorry not to be quick to perceive the growth of popular intelli- 
yvence, sympathies and convictions aud policies, and claim to be 
nimble in susceptibility, if not adaptability (about which there is 
doubt) to the Changing phases and conditions of sovereign public 
ORin the judgment of Mr. Clark Howell, to the effect that the 
protracted delay of the Democracy in defining their tariff policy 
has been disastrous to them, he ix Curtainly correct. But Le dogs 
not adapt Limself to the conditions, He is mistaken abou’ tue 
Chicago platform being the politica] expansion of the Ten Com. 
mandments. The Democrats do not know what their tariff policy 
is beyond the fact that they feel they must meddle with ppateay 
tion, Tho industries of the nation are 8 ffering from uncertainty, 

It is desirable that the people should without further delay 
know the worst,” 


WHAT SHALL THE ANSWER BE? 


BY JUDSON SMITH, DD., 
SECKETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE appropriations to the missions of the American 
Board for the year 1894 have been voted by the Prudential 
Committee, after long and careful deliberation. The total 
amount thus put at the disposal of the missions for the 
coming year exceeds the amount voted a year since to the 
sume missions by only $6,000, not half enough to provide 
the support of the new missionaries that have been sent to- 
the field within the year. The regular work of the mis- 
sions in evangelistic,educational and medical lines receives 
a smaller sum than a year ago, notwithstauding the fact 
that in all these lines the year has witnessed a marked ad- 
vance, The appropriation to several of the missions, 
notably three of those in China and two of those in Africa, 
scarcely exceeds what is required to provide for the support 
of the missionaries who are on the ground, leaving but a 
scanty and utterly inadequate margin for the support of 
the native laborers and the mission schools ; and in all the 
missions the amount available for regular missionary work, 
exclusive of salaries, falls far below the demands of the 
worg and the reasonable expectations of our missionaries. 
The * Cry of the Missions,” which was circulated at the 
recent Annual Meeting at Worcester, and has made so pro- 
found an impression, will still retain substantially «ll its 
force. The appropriations which have been made will meet 
but few of the more urgent necessities there so pathetically 
and powerfully set forth, 

It is only what necessity and propriety alike demand 
that these facts should be thus promptly and frankly 
stated to the Christian public to which these missions 
look for their support. There would be just groynd of 
complaint among our friends, if the emergency aud the 
reason for it were not at once laid before them, and the Op- 
portunity thus given to avert threatened injury to the 
work abroad. The Committee has cousidered the whole 
problem most carefully in all its bearings, and has weighed 
On the one side the well-cousidered requests of the missious, 
und on the other side the probable receipts of the Board, 
from all sources, for the ensuing year, and has found itself 
compelled reluctantly, to turn a deaf ear to the urgent 
needs of the missions and to fix the limit of appropria- 
tions within these narrow bounds. 

The reasons for this course are easily stived. By far the 
larger portion of the debt reported at Worcester remains 
uncanceled, a heavy weight upon the aggressive move- 
ments of the Board, The depress ion in business, which 
Was so severe through the summer months, still continues 
in itseffects ; and tho improvement in some particulars is 
reported, and confidence is gaining ground, the future is 
not yet so certain as to warrant large expenditures based 
upon the expectation of widespread business prosperity 
during this year. The improved state of feeling in the 
constituency of the Board, resulting from the settlement of 
disputed questions at Worcester, has been gratefully noted 
by the Committee, and they would gladly have based en- 
larged appropriations upon the expectation that in conse- 
quence of this new spirit of union and harmony the re- 
ceipts of the Board will be materially increased. Butsuch 
confidence in the new spirit of co-operation and entbusi- 
astic zeal in the work of the Board must rest upon practical 
results, enlarging the immediate resources at the com- 
mand of the Board, before it would be wis ,in the judg 
ment of the Committee, to greatly increase the scale of ex- 
penditure for the coming year. 

While, therefore, the action of the Committee will uu- 
doubtedly commend itself on the whole as necessary, all 
things considered, it will Le seen that our missionaries are 
likely to suffera serious disappointment and our missiov- 
ary work a serious check, if the gifts of the churches do 
not exceed the amount at which the Committee has fixed 
the appropriations for the coming year. There is needed at 
once, above what has been so appropriated, at least $25,000 
to meet most pressing needs of the several fields, a sum 
several thousands of dollars less than the missions have 
requested ; and 50,000 would only fairly provide for the 
work we now have in hand, without any material enlarge- 
ment of the field or of the force. 

Is it not possible for our churches, or for individual 
members in them, even under existing circumstances, to 
come forward soon and place this larger sum in the hands 
of the Committee for the relief of the missions and the due 
support of the work’? Isit too much to expect that the 
rising tide of missionary interest, re-enforced by this new 
sense of union and happy harmony, will prompt the con- 
stituency of the Board as one man to rally to this need 
and set the foreign missionary work at length fairly on its 
feet? Isit not clear that the constituency of the Board 
is abundantly able to provide the larger sum without 
trenching in the least upon the claims of any other legiti- 
mate Christian work? Does net the providence of God 
plainly summon us to this effort? Is this not what the 
logic of the situation emphatically demands’ Shall we 
suffer the cry of our missionary brethren to make its ap- 
peal unheeded ; or will the churches resolve, in the name 
of the Lord, that it shall be met, and met at once ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE Executive Commission, Western Section, of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches, held its semiannual 
meeting in Cincinnati recently. There was a large attend- 
ance from various branches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches in this country, and the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was also represented. Dr. Chamber-, 
the President of the Alliance and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Commission, spoke on “Tne Unity of the Church,” 
and showed, by a reference to the subject of foreign mis- 
sions. how the Alliance had worked out 4901 for the cause 
by estanlishing the principle of comity. Der. Hage, of 
Richmond, spoke on “The Faith Onge Delivered to the 
Saints.” Dr, Cochyana, of Canada, staged that the Domig, 





jon expected very soon to annex the Upited states, a9 | 
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W. T. STEAD'S MISSION TO CHICAGO. 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


LAsT Sunday night Mr. W. T. Stead finished his mis-ion 
to Chicago. If he was not presented with the fieedom of 
the city, he assumed, and, for two weeks, exercisedjall the 
privileges of a citizen. 

His efforts were directed along three lines: He made a 
most earnest plea through the press and by public address 
for the preservation of the White City. He warmly advo- 
cated the removal of the Manvfactures Building for social 
and civic purposes to the Lake Front: and he pleaded at 
two great meetings, beld in Central Music Hall Sunday 
afternoon and evening, in Christ’s name, for the social and 
moral renovation of the city—not, as he said, because Chi- 
cago was so much worse than other large cities, but be 
cause he believed it would be more responsive. 

The spirit of his mission is indicated by the following 
quotation: 

“Oh, how sorry I am for Christ. 
men as ours are not. 


His heart so full of love for 
His eve sees all, he knows all the bitter- 
ness of human hearts, he knows it alland bears it all. We get 
one, two or three cases before us and we feel as if our hearts 
would break. He must bear it all. That is the real cross of 
Christ. Thatis the cress which you are fashioning for him in 
Chicago, and we are fashioning for him in London, and all are 
fashioning in whose hearts love is not.” 

His longing to get the ear of the wretched men who seek 
a night’s lodging in the station house was illustrated when 
he said he wanted to lie down beside them a little while so 
that they might feel that he sympathized with them. Un- 
doubtedly this desire to put himself in the place of these 
classes of society who are at the bottem of the ladder as 
well as with those who are seeking social redemption led 
him to say and do things, as their representative, which he 
would not have said from the ideal standpoint of W. T. 
Stead. This effort tosee through their eyes, to speak fiom 
their hearts as well as to their hearts certainly gave to 
superficial and even perhaps to careful 
abundant occasion for his being misunderstood and mis- 
represented, Through the Associated Press one might 
fancy that an assembly of anarchists was gathered in Chi- 
cago, rather than a representative assembly of more 
kinds of people than were ever brought together in that 
city under one roof. 


observers 


The average newsmonger was more 
occupied with the sensational features of the meetings, 
with the beaten foam on the waters, than with the strong 
current which gave impulse and direction to them, and 
which were the cause of a method and language, which at 
one time beat against the Church, and at another against 
temperance people, as Mr. Stead madea plea for the best 
moral and social average possible under present conditions 
of society. His plea was not for an ideal righteousness, 
but for practical righteousness on the assumption that the 
better element among saloons and houses of prostitution 
even must be reckoned with, if the present condition of 
things in great cities is tobe improved, Such expressions 
and certain criticisms of the Church and ministry, in the 
freest parliament that Chicago has ever known, produced 
a wholesale condemnation of the meetings on the part of 
many. 

The address of J. T. Morgan, who came as representative 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly, might well seem incen- 
diary, altho it was certainly not so intended, A few days 
before he had met with some of the leading citizens of Chi- 
cago to consider the removal of the Manufactures Build- 
ing to the Lake Front. At the conclusion of a speech that 
he then made Mrs. Potter Palmer and many others greeted 
him with a cordial handshake and words of earnest sym- 
pathy. Mr. Stead last Sunday afternoon made a plea for 
the many thousands of unemployed, of underpaid, for those 
unfortunate young women, who unless they bave homes in 
the city do not receive enough from some of the great firms 
that employ them to enable them to withstand the tempta- 
tion to immorality. He told the story of a fallen woman 
who tried to reform, and who when she had lived a clean 
life for six months as a house servant, was cast out because 
of the discovery of her former career, and doomed to the 
old life. It was at this poiut that Mr. Morgan spoke. He 
said: 

* Do you believe that under these social conditions here in this 
free country, in these United States, there are no anarchists, no 
bombs, no dynamite ¢ Do you not think some man moved 
by agony and desperation will rise an | say again: * Throttle the 
law! Killthe law! Stab the law! .. Do not think that 
I or these men or any one wish todo harm. Give them achance. 
If you well-to-do people do not listen, will not wake up, you do 
not know but that, thrown in your midst, here may be, the same 
as in Barcelona, a desperate man, who, feeling in himself all the 
injustice that is inflicted on his fellows will kill, will destroy. This 
isno fancy picture. The reality exists from day to day every- 
where. Lonly say to shake you out of your false security. And 
if the pleadings of Editor Stead in the name of Christ cannot 
shake you out, may somebody use dynamite to blow you out.” 


Mr. Morgan, on the testimony of those who have known 
him for years, is not an anarchist. He was, however, 
promptiy reproved by Mr. Stead for using language which 
might incite some crack-brained man to crime, and was 
charitably interpreted by Prof. Graham Taylor, of our 
Seminary. 

Mr. Stead had spent Sunday night in visiting the slums. 
He sent out his invitations into the highways and hedges, 
and sought to compel them to come in to hear a brother, 
one who had seen the inside of a prison. 

While the audiences in the afternoon and evening were 
of a very mixed description, composed of the best, and per- 
haps of some of the worst elements in the city, the purpose 
of the meetings was good, and the outcome will doubtless 
be good. It was well for different classes of society to 
speak with each other about civic interests, 
ran high. 


Excitement 
Bat Mr. Stead bad every speaker well in hand. 
The object of the meeting in the afternoon was to ascer- 














tain the facts, that in the evening to findaremedy. Mr. 
Stead not only projected these meetings, but bore the ex- 
pense of them. 

At the conclusion of the second meeting, a nominating 
committee of seven was appointed to designate a com- 
mittee of twenty-one, representative of labor, commerce, 
education and religion. 

Whatever may have been written or telegraphed over 
the country, Chicago owes a debt of gratitude to the fear- 
less prophet, who came with a message in Christ’s name 
in behalf of suffering thousands. It is always well to 
speak in good taste and to make no mistakes in matter 
and manner: but the tempest has its place in the economy 
of uature, altho in its methods and results it is open to 
criticism, We wish the same results might be secured 
without the dangers attending it; but, after all, give us 
the tempest if it will clear the atmosphere of the stifling 
calm that might be fatal for man and beast. 

CuicaGgo, ILL. 
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BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE ninth General Missionary Conference of the Re- 
formed Church in America was held at the Clinton Avenue 
Reformed Church, of Newark, N. J., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November l4th and 15th. The program was 
well arranged; the attendance was large; and, all in all, 
the conference was a success. The first session on Tuesday 
morning began with a devotional service conducted by Dr. 
Cornelius L. Wells, chairman of the General Synod’s con- 
mittee of arrangements: this was followed by the organ- 
ization, ‘The Rev. Daniel H. Martin, pastor of the Clinton 
Avenue Church, extended a warm welcome to the dele 
gates, assuring them of Newark’s hospitality; and it was 
indeed genuine Dutch hospitality—a little scarce nowa- 
days, but all the more delightful for that. 
ceived her guests with open arms. 

Tuesday afternoon the topic was ‘‘ Domestic Missions.” 
The opening address was by Pres. Austin Scott, of Rutgers 
College, who presided at this session. He spoke of it as to 
him “‘a happy privilege and a great honor” to be a partic 
ipautin the service, ‘The present is the time of great 
opportunity.” The Rev. W. H. De Hart spoke upon the 
topic, “Home Missions and America,” referring to the 
vastness of our land, the dangers from immigration and 
the freedom of the ballot. ‘‘An average of over half a 
million souls come to our shores annually.” ‘ Already 
thirty-four percent. of our population is foreign by birth 
or parentage.’”’ “* The social problem must here be solved.” 
‘The object of Home Missions is to carry the Christ and 
present him to men as their model. Here is the hope, and 
the only hope of America.’”” A kindred topic, ‘* Home 
Missions and the World,”’ was discussed by the Rev. Dr. 
Mancius Hl. Hutton. He felt that the problem of social 
economy demanded speedy solution. ‘ The strife between 
monopolistic capital and monopolistic labor is the heavy 
weight resting upon the shoulders of the departing nine- 
teenth century. All the world shares the burden with us, 
but America is the cradle of the world’s reformation and 
sO 


Newark re- 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 
Here Christianity must be exemplified. Here the Golden 
Rule must be emphasized ; for it is the rule that always 
works, and the only rule that has no exception.” 

Applications for over ten thousand dollars are now de- 
ferred at the Mission Rooms for want of money. Prof. J. 
Preston Searle, of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, spoke encouragingly of the fact that the do- 
mestic mission work of our Church has been doubled in 
volume during the last. decade, 

The service of Tuesday evening had for its general topic 
‘Young People and Missionary Work.” The Rev. A. 
DeWitt Mason presided. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Ame Vennema, of Port Jervis, and by the Rev. Dr. 
Burrell, of New York. Letters of peculiar appropriateness 
to this part of the work were read from Dr. Francis FE. 
Clark, of Boston, and from Mr. Robert EK. Speer, of the 
Presbyterian Board. 
very best. 


Dr. Burrell’s address was one of his 
He began: “Tam afraid we are going to have 
war in Kurope—for the Emperor of Germany is mobilizing 
his army; France and Russiaare mobilizing their armies.” 
**1 do believe that the time has come for the full mobiliza- 
tion of the army of the Cross.” ‘* An army in camp is good 
for nothing.’”’ He plead for earnestness in the work (1) 
for the sake of the old Church of the Reformation, with 
her spleadid history which ought to be an inspiration to 
all of her children ; (2) for the sake of the perishing world 
with ber * hundred thousand souls going out into the dark 
every day,” and (3) for the sake of Christ and the glory of 
God. 

Mr. Mason reported for the ‘* Christian Endeavor Mis- 
sionary League of the Reformed Church.”’ Societies exist 
ina majority of our churches. The young people have 
built two Christian Endeavor churches upon the frontier, 
and they are supporting the Rev. Wm. I. Chamberlain as 
their missionary at Chittoor, India. The four things aimed 
at by the League were expressed in the four words: to (1) 
stimulate, (2) educate, (3) concentrate, and (4) consecrate. 
A monthly missionary meeting for the Christian Endeavor 
workers in the vicinity of New York City was announced 
as a feature of the educational work for the coming year. 

Wednesday morning, under the department of ‘* Wom- 
an’s Work for Missions,’ a paper was presented by Miss 
Louise S. Chambers, a daughter of Dr. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, in which she briefly reviewed the work of the Woman’s 
Board in India, China and Japan. 

Mrs. EK. B. Horton, the Secretary of the Woman’s Execu- 
tive Committee, who has just returned from a two months’ 
tour among the Western missions, spoke with earnestness 
and enthusiasm for the Home Field. 

At the Conference on Ways and Means, held Wednes- 


day morning, Mr. John S. Bussing, of New York City, 
presided, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr, k, 
B. Coe and by the Rev. E. P. Johnson, both urging the im- 
portance of systematic beneficence. During the past year 
the sum of $225,000 has been expended by the two leading 
Boards of our Church. This is an average of $2.30 from 
each of the 98,090 communicants, or four and one-half 
cents a week. Dr. Coe suggested that an increase of half 
a cent a week from each member would increase our mis- 
sionary income %23,000 per annum. He felt that steps 
should be taken to induce every member to share the 
privilege and the blessing of the missionary offering, 
Many who cannot give five dollars a year can do better 
and give ten cents each week. ‘“ Something from every- 
body,” and ‘A little each week,” were suggested as ap- 
propriate mottos for all our churches. Dr. Johnson em- 
phasized the importance of systematic giving as a means 
of grace to the individual Christian It is a means of great 
good to him in that it resists his self-love. It strengthens 
his faith and enlarges his heart. 

The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Executive Committee of Domestic Missions held 
a joiut meeting Wednesday afternoon, which was ad 
dressed by Mrs. Horton, Mrs. Bussing, Miss O. H. Law 
rence and Mrs. Cobb. 

The financial statement regarding the work of the For- 
eign Board was made by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Amerman, 
from which it appeared that about $110,009 would be needed 
in order to complete the work planned by the General 
Synod for the current year, until May Ist. Dr. Henry N, 
Cobb gave the report from the foreign field, which was 
full of hope. He referred to the fact that it was his birth- 
day, and then gave some exceedingly interesting figures 
showing the marvelous growth of Foreign Missions since 
the day of his birth. 

Other equally interesting addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Giesen upon ‘‘ The Pastor and Missions,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Paul F. Sutphen upon ‘‘ The Mighty Dol 
larin the Hands of the Almighty,’ by the Rev. William 
J. Harsha and Dr. J. W. Scudder. Dr. Scudder urged that 
there are three things especially needed by the Church in 
prosecuting her missionary work: (1) The conviction that 
the work ought to be done, and that it ought to be done 
now; (2) the conviction that it can be done, and that it 
can be done now; and (3) the determination that the work 
“shall be done, and that it shall be done now. In conclu- 
sion, he urged renewed aud hearty consecration. It is safe 
tosay that this veteran missionary expressed the senti 
ment of every delegate when he exclaimed: “I thank God 
that he has given me the privilege of attending such a 
convention as this.”’ 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Tut fifth anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union will be held in the Marble Collegiate Church, this 
city, December 10th-1l2ch. The anniversary sermon will 
be preached by Dr Burrell on Sunday, December 10th. 


.... The Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., has commenced 
a series of revival services in Detroit, Mich. ‘The prelim- 
inary work under the care of Dr. Radcliffe was efficiently 
carried out, and Dr. Chapman entered upon bis work with 
the hearty indorsement of all the churches. It will be 
continued until the middle of December. 


.... The eleventh annual Baptist Congress will be held in 
Augusta, Ga., December 5th-7th. Among the speakers 
will be W. HL. P. Faunce, D.D., the Rev. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Henry C. Vedder, Esq., of New York ; Prof. Albion 
W. Small, of Chicago, Pres. J. B. Gambrell, of Macon, 
Ga., Henry McDonald, D.D., of Atlanta, J. Judsop Taylor, 
D.D., of Mobile and others. 


.... he Christian women of San Francisco and Oakland 
have inaugurated a movement to restrain the sensational- 
isin of the daily papers. Committees have been appointed 
to circulate among women of the churches petitions to the 
editors, urging them to elevate the moral tone of their col- 
umns, and refuse their advertising columns to the lowest 
class of advertisers. They urge that Christian women all 
over the land unite in this effort with a view to saving the 
Sabbath and reheving the pressure of evil influences upon 
all the readers. 


....New statistics of Protestant Churches in France have 
recently been gathered, From these we glean that there 
are Protestant houses of worship in 781 localities in the 
French Republic. There are 887 Reformed pastors in 
charge of congregations, and 12 Reformed chaplains in the 
Army. The Lutheran clergy number only 90, the Free 
Evangelical Church has 47, and the other Protestant de- 
nominations have 72. Then there are five Bible societies, 
nineteen Protestant societies for Home Missions, six for 
Foreign Missions, forty-four Orphans’ Homes, forty-seven 
Refugee Houses, sixty hospitals, and 118 periodicals— 
all in the interest of the Protestant Church of France. On 
the whole, the Protestants of France are very liberal in the 
support of the work of the Church. 


... Numerous Stundist families, especially the families of 
men who have taken any leading part in the movement, 
are voluntarily leaving their homes, selling all they pos 
sess, to settle either in some remote part of the Empire oF 
elst in the neighboring country of Ramania, There seems 
to be a widespread notion among these wretched brethren 
that a terrible day of persecution is about to break on 
them, and they are seeking a shelter. But altho the ter 
rible trials through which they are passing have caused 
many of the weaker to succumb, and rejoin the Orthodox 
Church, there can be little doubt that the movements 
being largely recruited from outside. The remarkable 
revival, which began last winter in the province of Kherson, 
has been followed by a somewhat similar movement in the 
central province of Tambov. Some reports state that the 
number of peasants who have left the Orthodox Church i 





the latter province number close on 14,000. 
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....Leo XIIL is putting forth efforts to bring back into 
the fuld of the Church the remnants of the ‘‘ Petite Eglise”’ 
in France. It will be remembered that when Napoleon I 
compelled Pius VIL to sign the Concordat of Fontaine- 
bleau, according to which the Pope instructed the bishops 
of the old régime to resign and make room for new appren- 
tices, ten prelates refused to obey, claiming that Rome 
had abused her power. The followers of this band have 
for eighty years constituted the ‘* Petite Eglise ”’ in France, 
who, while not having any priesthood of their own, have 
continued in their traditions to the present day. They are 
found chiefly in the dioceses of Poitiers and Lyons, while a 
number are also in the Bretagne. Their leader at present 
isalayman, M. Marius Duc. The latter had begun nego- 
tiations with the late Cardinal Archbishop Foulon in ref- 
erence to a reunion with the Mother Church. The Arch- 
bishop communicated with Leo XIII, and the latter has 
now issued a document, showing in what way this end can 
be achieved. The indications are that the ‘ Petite Eglise”’ 
will soon be a thing of the past. 


....Mr. Thomas E. Murpby has begun his temperance 
campaign in Worcester, Mass., with great success. Four 
thousand people crowded every spot where a man could 
sit or stand in Mechanies’ Hall on the first evening, and 
the enthusiasm was without bounds. The next day the 
city might almost be said to have been tinted with the blue 
ribbons which every one had put on. It is believed that 
the campaign is one that will have a great effect upon the 
effort for putting down the saloon. The clergymen of the 
city are leading in the meetings. Mr. Murphy told the 
story of his own life, and how his father’s home was broken 
up by drink, and reminded them that he and his father 
had both stood together on the temperance platform in 
Worcester years ago. He finds a Bible text for his blue 
ribbon in Numbers 15: 38: 





“Speak unto the children of Israel and bid them that they 
make them fringes inthe borders of their garments throughout 
their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of the bor- 
ders a ribbon of blue.” 

His pledge reads as follows : 
" 2 ‘ 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 1, the under- 
signed, do pledge my word and honor, God helping me, to abstain 
fromall intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and that I will by all 
honorable means encourage others to abstain.” 


.... Phe annual convention of the National Reform As- 
sociation was held November l4th-16th, in the First United 
Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Penn. In reporting the 
work accomplished it was stated that 252,000 pages of 
documents on divorce reform, the school question, ete., 
had been distributed ; that 573 local secretaries for divorce 
reform work had been secured, and 540 personal interviews 
bad been held with public men. Special committees for 
divorce reform aud in defense of the public schools had 


De Broen, of Paris, told of the efforts to bring Christian 
influences to bear upon the Communists of France ; Mrs. 
M. O. Kimbull, of Fredonia, N. Y.. gave an account of 
work among prisoners; Mr. Crittenton described the dif- 
ferent. Florence homes, now thirteen in number, in differ- 
ent American cities. Among the results isa rescue mis- 
sion in Atlanta, the conversion of a number of persons, 
services all along the lines of the railroads, and a general 
quickening of spiritual life among all who attended. 


....-A meeting was held last week in the chapel of the 
Collegiate Dutch Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street in this city, for the permanent organization of the 
Bible Study Union, a society having for its special pur- 
pose the extension of the use of the Blakeslee graded les- 
sons for Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. There were, 
perhaps, three or four hundred representatives of various 
churches, among them Baptists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Unitarians 
and Universalists. In the absence of the Rev. David 
Gregg, D.D., the Rev. George H. McGrew called the meet- 
ing to order and read the call. Mr. Blakeslee then ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving the history of the organiza- 
tion. Its object, he said, was to frame a plan of graded 
Bible study to continue through long series of years, to 
include children, young people and adults, arranged so 
that there will be a constantly graded study, and intro- 
duce this into the Sunday-schools as rapidly as possible. 
His plan had developed out of an experience of his own 
while in the conduct of Bible-classes in his own parish in 
Spencer, Mass. It attracted considerable notice, and grad- 
ually developed until the circulation in the first quarter 
of 1891 was about 10,000, At present the circulation is 
about 150,000 with a tendency toward marked increase. 
Then followed the organization of the society by the 
election of Dr. David H. Greer as President, and the Rev. 
P. A. Nordell, of Boston, as Secretary and Treasurer. 
There was an evening service at which addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Greer and the Rev. Dr. Brad- 
ford, of Montelair, N. J. Dr. Greer dwelt at some 
lengtb upon his own dissatisfaction with the Interna- 
tional Lessons and his general satisfaction with the 
Biakeslee, so far as it had come under his observation, He 
claimed for it thatitis Bible study, with an emphasis on 
the study ; that it is daily study, with an emphasis on the 
daily ; that it sets forth clearly the great subject that runs 
through the Bible from beginning to end. Starting with 
the story of Christ, it gives a comprehensive, large and 
general view of the whole Bible. Itschief objection, in his 
view, Was that it means real work upon the part of the 
teacher and upon the part of the scholar; work, however , 
which, in his view, could have but one result, namely, that 
of givinga clear understanding of the Bible and thus assist 
g“reatly in bringing back again to Christendom the unity 





been organized, Among the addresses were those by Presi- 
dent S. F. Scovel, answering the objection that ‘* You can- 
not make Men Moral by Law ”’; the Rey. 'T’. P. Stevenson, 
of Philadelphia, on **Our Divorce Laws and the Law of 
Christ’; Anthony Comstock on ‘Christian Reform or 
National Ruin—Which ?”’ The resolutions adopted de- 
clared that the supreme law for nations is the law of 
Christ; the most important moral question now before 
the nation is that of the Sabbath; the Chinese Exclusion 
Law and the wrongs done to the Indian and Negro are in 
defiance of the law of Christ ; the conflict between capital 
and labor is fundamentally a moral question, the drink 
traflic is the most serious hindrance to industrial peace and 
prosperity, and the civil government is bound to disussoci- 
ate itself from all complicity with it; the increase of di- 
vorce is directly due to the diverse and corrupt divorce 
laws; public schools must be defended against secularism 
or political atheism on the one hand and sectarian en- 
croachments on the other; a suitable religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is needed as 
an acknowledgment of the authority of Christ’s law in 
the whole sphere of national life, and is an undeniable le- 
gal basis for imperiled Christian institutions. The Hon. 
Felix Brunot was re-elected President. Among the vice 
presidents were President Scovel, Joseph Cook, J. H. Me- 
llvaine, D.D., Bishop Huntington, and many others. 


-.».The World’s Convention of Christian Workers was 
held in Atlanta, Ga., November 9th-16th. The meetings 
were held in the Opera House, which was beautifully deco- 
rated. Between 1,500 and 2,000 delegates were present. 
There was the utmost cordiality and hospitality shown 
throughout the city, and in every respect the meetings 
were a great success. The presiding oflicer was the Rev. 
K. A. lorrey, of Chicago, and among other promiuent per- 
Sons present were the Revs. D. A. Reed, of Springfield ; 5. 
P. Holcomb, of Louisville; B. Fay Mills, the evangelist ; 
John Cc. Collins, of New Haven; KE. P. Hammond, horas 
Bone, of Canada ; Josiah Strong, D.D.; and a number of lay 
workers, among them C. W. Crittenton, L. P. Tibbals and 
S. H. Hadley, of this city, W. H. Howland, of Toronto, and 
Many others. The singing was conducted by Mr. and Mrs, 
George C. Stebbins. ‘The exercises throughout were of an 
intensely practical character, there being little of what 
might be called speech making, aud the ouly sermons 
were those of Dr. Strong on the “ Mission of the Church,”’ 
and Mr. Torrey on ‘‘'The Baptism of the Holy Spirit.” 
There were special reports from a large number of 
missions, such as the Jerry McAuley, of New York, 
the Bethesda and Whosoever, of Philadelphia; 
the Iudustrial Home of Boston, the Pacific Gos- 
bel Union, the Los Angeles, the Christian Police As- 
Soclation of Toronto, the Helping Hand of Detroit, the 
Rescue Mission of Milwaukee, the Seamen’s Friend So- 
Clety of New Orleans, etc. Mr. Torrey gave a most inter- 
‘sng account of the great religious campaign of Chicago. 
Dr. Strong told of the Evangelical Alliance work, its pur- 
poses, methods and results. The Rev. H. P. Beach, of the 
Springtield School for Christian Workers, made a telling 
address on the history of Foreign Missions; the religious 
Condition of the South was set forth in a strong address 
by President Candler, of Emory College, Ga.; Miss 





which has been lost and is so desired by all. Dr. Brad- 
ford’s address was on ‘‘ Perspective in Bible Study.’’ Lhe 
Bible is the most condensed book in the world, gathering 
the records of thousands of years into a few pages of verses ; 
to understand it requires that we understand its circum 

stances; the Epistles cannot be disassociated from the 
churches to which they were written, hence we must study 
the Bible just as we study any other book. 


AMlissions. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Miss M. R. WYLIE, Reformed Presbyterian, Latakia, 
Syria.—The last Sabbath of June we had a public Sabbath- 
school examination,reviewing the lessons from January Ist, 
Kach teacher questioned his or her class orally on a lesson 
previously assigned, the pupils not knowing what lesson 
was to be given them. The questions were well answered. 
Altho the services were an hour and a balf in length, there 
was good attention throughout. They always like this 
examination so near the close of the school year. There 
are one hundred and fifty pupilsand sixteen teachers, 

A few weeks ago the Nusuairiyeh, of the Snadea district, 
received orders from headquarters in Constantinople to 
remove their children from our boarding school. If they 
did not, they were threatened imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of property. The pupils furnished their own clothes 
and books; what Nusairiyeh have never been willing to do 
before, and it seems hard that these boys, so anxious to 
learn, should be denied the privilege. 


THE Rey.J. J. TAYLOR, Methodist Episcopal, Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil.—Quite an event has just occurred in the religious 
circles of this city—the visit of the ‘*Grubb Mission.” Mr. 
Geo. C. Grubb, an English clergyman, in company with 
three other young men—unordained—are on the high seas 
now, returning home after a two months’ stay in this 
country. They spent most of the time in the south, giving 
only some ten days to this city. 

The Lord wonderfully blesses this company. They have 
made several extensive journeys, almost always reaching 
the English-speaking people and others through these. 

I suppose religious circles in Rio Janeiro have never been 
so stirred as during these few days. 

The Baptist mission in this city has just had two occa- 
sions of rejoicing : the marriage of two of its workers, thus 
making one home of two as well as ‘one flesh,” and the 
arrival of a gifted young missionary and wife fresh from 
home. 

On the other hand, the Minas mission suffers the loss 
of Mr. Soper and wife, who go back to England completely 
broken down in health, and also Mr. Downing and wife, 
who return to the States, because of the sad state of Mrs. 
Downing’s health. 

What do you think of a priest of the Catholic Church 
who declares he does not believe in the Bible, holds Jesus 
Christ as only a good man, doubts if there is a God at all, 
says he has no religion but food and money? Such is one 


THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, Presbyterian, Guatemala, 
Central America.—We have learned from the secular 
papers of the United States that government affairs in 
Guatemala were in a chaotic state. We who live here in 
the capital and watch the movements of the Government 
had not known it. True, the President and the assembly 
could not agree, and the former packed the latter off home 
as unfit to govern an honorable country, for the purpose of 
making room for better men to represent the people. In 
the mean time the president has assumed the functions of 
the Assembly. As the military power is really what gov- 
erns the country, and as the President is at the head of the 
military power, and is a man of good sense and disposed to 
meet all his obligations honorably, the dictatorship has 
scarcely created a ripple in the financial and commercial 
world, and as for our mission work it has had and will 
have no effect whatever upon it one way or the other. All 


the branches of the mission work are at present in quite 
& prosperous condition. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 





BAKER, C. R., Allegan, called to Lapeer, Mich. 
BENEDICT, A. M., Southfield, Mass., called to Bridgeport, 


Conn, 


CADY, A. W., Lion, called to Boonville, N. Y. 
CADY, E. C., Cazenovia, called to Rozetta, Ill. 
CHRISTIAN, C. E., Wolcott, N. Y., resigns. 


COOK, E. J., Stewartsville, called to Gower, Mo. 

CURRY, FRANK L., Cass City, called to Ludington, Mich. 
FARRINGTON, WILLIAM, Newport, R. I., resigns. 

HAILEY, O. L., Winchester, called to Memphis. Tenn. 
JOHNSON, WAYLAND, Newton, N. J., called to Easton, Penn. 
MUNGER, W. L., Cassopolis, called to Paw Paw, Mich. 
NORTHRUP, C. V., Bellfontaine, accepts call to Zanesville, O. 
POGSON, M. H., New Brunswick, N. J., resigns. 

RICHMOND, W. C., Norristown, Penn., called to Gloucester and 
also to Southbridge, Mass. 

ae, D. W., Bengall, accepts call to Mariner’s Harbor, 


SWAN, W.L., Noank, Conn., accepts call to Auburn, N. Y. 
WATTS, A.C. Fox Lake, called to Tomahawk, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAILEY, Gurpon F., ord. November 8th, West Avon, Conn. 
BARNES, Henry E., Haverhill, called to North Andover, Mass. 
BA =. THOMAS E., Pres., accepts call to First ch., Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 

BARRON, Joun W., Creighton, Neb., called to Rapid City, S. D, 
BATTEY, Grorce J., Cortland, accepts call to Strang, Shickley 
and Bruning, Neb. 

BAYNE, Joun 8., Hadley, Mass., accepts call to La Salle, Il. 


BROWN, THomas J., Waupun, Wis., withdraws resignation at 
request of the church, 


BYRON, Epwarp H., Oakland, Cal., called to Southwest Har- 
bor, Me. 


COCHRAN, FLoRENzO C., Rising City, Neb., resigns. 

CRANE, Joun F.,. Bay Mills, accept 8 call to Rosedale, Mich. 
DAVIES, Joun B., St. Mary’s, O., accepts call to Chenoa, Ill. 
De LANO, Marcus, Meth. Epis., accepts call to Rodney, Ia, 
ELLIS, Jacon F., Oberlin, O., accepts call to Neligh, Neb. 
ENLOW, CHARLES F., Havelock, Neb., accepts call to Wood- 
stock, Ill. 

HARDY, Epwin N., Boston, accepts call to Holliston, Mass. 
HARGER, CuaARLes H., Rosedale, accepts call to Ewen, Mich. 
HINCKLEY, Abby R., Riceville, accepts call to Orient and Gem 
Point, la. 


LOCKHART, Burton W., Chicopee, Mass., accepts call to Man- 
chester, N. H. 


MINNIS, Tuomas W., Wichita, Kan., accepts call to Stark, [Ll 

MUMFORD, James T., Central City and Jackson, Ia., resigns. 

NORTON, Situ, Shoreham, Vt., resigns. 

PEASE, Tueopone C., died November 22d, Boston, Mass., aged 
44. 


PERKINS, Sipney K., Haverhill, N. H., accepts call to First 
ch., West Springfield, Mass. 

PRENTISS, GeorGe F., Bridgeport, accepts call to Winsted, 
Conn. 

RICE, Auaustus M., Everett, accepts call to Sturbridge, Mass. 

PRINGLE, H. N., inst. November Mth, Anoka, Minn. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Onarga 
lil. 


SANFORD, WILLIAM R., inst. November 5th, Allison, Ia. 

SMITH. Joun F., Denver, accepts call to Lafayette, Col. 

TUTTLE, Joun E., inst. November 17th, College ch., Amherst, 
Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BAKER, Frep N., Ref., Constantine, Mich., accepts call to 
Rushville, Neb. 

BARNES, C. E., Fremont, O., called to Saginaw, Mich. 

BEAMER, A., Cortright, Ont., called to Marine City, Mich. 

BRISTOW, Tuomas J., New Brighton, accepts call to Somerset, 
Penn. 

CRAWFORD, J. W., inst. November 12th, Trenton, Mo. 

DICKEY,C.S., Peru, Ind., resigns. 

FULTON, J. L., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

HAWK, JAMEs H., Carrollton, O., accepts call to Bluffton, Ind. 

HILLMAN, Josep D., Almond, N. Y., called to Harmony, N. J. 

HODGE, E. B. Burlington, Penn., accepts Secretaryship of the 
Board of Publication. 

JOHNSON, Howakp A., Des Moines, la., accepts call to Forty- 
first Street ch., Chicago, 111. 

LAVERTY, D. H., inst. November 19th, Cape May, N. J. 

McEWEN, W. L., Webster Groves, Mo., called to Allegheny, 
Penn. 

MOORE, W. E., Columbus, O., resigns. 

NELSON, SAMUEL M., inst. November 19th, Philadelphia, Penn. 

PALMER, Pattie, ord, and inst. November Mth, Onslow and 
Bethel, la. 

PATTON, GeorGe, Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

UMBERGER, JAMEs, Honey Brook, Penn., called to Musconet- 
cong Valley, N.J. 

WILSON, JAmEssS., inst. recently, Oxford, Wis. 

WITHERSPOON, Jere., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call to Balti- 
more, Md. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CADLER, James, Free Bap., died November 234d, Harrisburg, 
Penn., aged 67. 

DORNBLASER, E. H., Luth., Wheeling, W. Va., accepts call to 
Springtield, O. 

ETTER, C. B., Luth., Akron, O,, resigns. 

HAMILTON, G. G., Univ., called to Everett, Mass. 

KEENE, C. T., Free Bap., West Paris, Me., resigns. 

KELSO, S., Luth., Logansport, accepts call to Bethlehem, Ind. 

KIMMELL, W. M., Univ., inst. recently, Portland, Me. 

LANE, GitBert, Ref. Dutch, inst. November 14th, Minisink, 
N. J. 

PAYSON, F. L., Univ., Westbrook, Me,, resigns. 








who lives not far away, uud he is like a great many others. 


WHEAT, W. G., Cumb. Pres., Marionville, Mo., accepts call to 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 10TH. 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE.—1 Pet. 1: 1-10. 


GoLDEN TEXT —Giving thanks unto the Father, which 
“hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.—CoL, 1:12. 

Nores.—“ Peter.’”—We learn from the 13th verse of the 

fifth chapter that this epistle was written from Babylon. 
It is possible that by this term he meant Rome; but 
there is no special reason to question that the Apostle 
was really in Babylon, which was a city to attract him, 
and the home of many Jews. The epistle seems to have 
been waitten about A.D. 64, just before the persecution 
by Nero.- “The Disperston.”,—The word Dispersion 
was applied to the Jews scattered over the world; and the 
epistle was primarily addressed to them, but not omitting 
the Gentile Christians in the same place. ———“ Pontus,” 
etc.—These are names of Roman provinces of Asia Minor. 
Pontus and Bithynia occupied the north coast; Cilicia 
was on the south coast, and Asia on the east coast. Gala- 
tia was in the interior, and Cappadocia reached from the 
east to the north of Cilicia. We learn from this passage 
that there were churches in Pontus, Cappadocia and Bi- 
tbhynia; they are not mentioned in the Book of Acts.- 
“‘Elect.’”’—Implying special privileges given in God’s good 
grace to selected persons, foreknown by him. “In 
sanctification.’—That is the way that God’s election 
works,———"" Unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood.’—This is what they were elected to, that 
they might obey and receive the sprinking.—-— 
“ Begat us again.”—That is, regenerated us aftér his 
choice of us. —* Unto a living hope.’’—This is that to 
which they were begotten, as also unto the inheritance, 
altho the inheritance is the fulfillment of the hope.— 
* Salvation ready to be revealed.’”’—The same as the inher- 
itance, revealed at our Lord’s second coming. ‘' Ye great- 
ly rejoice.’—In anticipation ; rejoicing amid the trials, 
here called temptations. ———‘‘ The proof of your faith.” — 
Your faith well proved.——‘‘ Gold.”—Which must per- 
ish, tho it endured the fire when it was melted in the fur- 
nace.———‘ Searching what time,” etc.—The prophets de- 
sired to know more than was revealed, namely, when Christ 
should come, and what would be the sort of time then. 

Instruction. Those who are Christians are called 
“elect,” as they have special privileges above others. If 
we are really Christians it is a goodness of God who has 
called us, and is greatly to be valued. Weare much to be 
envied above all other men, no matter what worldly ad- 
vantages they have. 

We may consider what God has elected us to; to be sanc- 
tified, to be obedient to his will, to have a hope of the res- 
urrection of the dead, to inherit the bliss of Heaven, and to 
rejoice amid the trials of this earth. 
blessings of God’s choice. 

The resurrection of Jesus is the promise and pledge of 
our resurrection. He having died liveth for evermure. 
We shall die, but we too shall live for evermore. 
This is the foundation of our hope, and it assures our faith. 
With Peter faith and hope are very much the same. 

Whatever earthly inheritance we may receive is corrupt- 
ible; this is the only incorruptible one. Nobody can take 
itfrom us. Death does not destroy it, but only makes it 
now reality instead of hope. We cannot lose this inherit- 
ance so long as we keep this faith. The power of God 
guards us in our faith. 

We can love one we have not seen. We have not seen 
Jesus Christ ; but we know he died for us, and we must 
love him who thus loved us. Thousands have proved their 
love with their lives. 

We can believe in one we have not seen. We have never 
seen Washington, perhaps not Abraham Lincoln; but we 
know what they did for us, and how they loved their coun- 
try, and we believe in them. 

The prophets did not fully understand their own prophe- 
cies. They understood in part that a Messiah was to come ; 
but they could not quite understand what it meant, nor at 
all when it would be. But we live in the time of fulfill- 
meut, and are far more blessed than they were. 

ff the prophets could not understand the time of their 
own unfulfilled prophecies, we certainly cannot under- 
stand the times of those prophecies which are still unful- 
filled. We need not be very anxious to understand what 
is not revealed, and what is too much for the angels. 

The glories of Heaven are unspeakable. We may antici- 
pate up tothe top of our imagination, and we can never 
approach the blessed reality of those mansions. Let us be 
careful that we keep our faith, and do not lose it by falling 
away from our faith. 


These are wonderful 


———— 


School and College. 
ON account of the state of his health, Dr. James E. 
Rhoads has resigned the presidency of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, to take effect September Ist, 1894. The Trustees 
have elected as his successor M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., 
the able and accomplished Dean of the Faculty. Miss M. 
Carey Thomas received the degree of A.B. from Cornell 
University in 1877, and for two years pursued special 
studies at Johns Hopkins University. Sbe then went to 
Kurope, and for three years studied iu the University of 
Leipsic. Asthe German universities do not accord de- 
grees to women, she spent the academic year of 1882 at the 
University of Zurich. and in the same year received from 
that uuiversity the degree of Doctor of Piilosophy, sum- 
ma cum laude. In 1833 Dr. Thomas continued study in the 
Sorbonne and Collége de France, in Paris. In 1884 she re- 
turned to the United States, and was elected by the Trus- 
tees of Bryn Mawr College, then an inchoate institution, 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of English. Dr. Thom- 
as bas had a large part in the organization und adminis- 





tration of the college, has been a successful teacher, and 
will bring to the presidency high qualifications for its 
duties. 


....The recently issued Catalog of Bowdoin College for 
the year 1893-’94 shows an enrollment of 316 students, the 
largest in the history of the institution. Of the 21%in the 
academic department, 47 are seniors, 51 juniors, 50 sopho- 
mores, 66 freshmen, and 5 special students, The two new 
names on the Faculty roll are those of William MacDon- 
ald, lately of the University of Kansas, who occupies the 
chair of history and political science, and of Wilmot B. 
Mitchell, who is instructor in rhetoric and elocution. A 
brief announcement is made of the observance of the cen- 
tenary of the college, which will occur in June, 184. 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, class of 1853, will deliver 
the oration, and Prof. Arlo Bates, class of 1876, the poem. 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, class of 1848, will preach the anni- 
versary sermon on the religious history of the college, and 
James McKeen, Esq., class of 1864, will preside at the 
alumni dinner, 


...-A new college has been opened at Oxford, called 
Manchester New College, as a training school for Unita- 
rian ministers who have already gra‘uated at some uni- 
versity. It is situated not far from Mansfield, and its 
presence bas excited not a little criticism on the part of the 
Evangelicals, both in the Church of England and among 
the dissenters. At its opening, besides all the leading 
Unitarians of the day, there were present Professors 
Cheyne and Legge, Principal Drummond, and others. 
Among those who made addresses were Dr. Martineau and 
Principal Drummond. The authorities of Mansfield Col 
lege, Dr. Fairbaira and his assoviates, were not present. 


...-Additions aggregating $205,910 have been made, ac- 
cording to the recent report of Treasurer Farnam, to the 
several funds of Yale during the year endirg July 31st, 
1893. Of this total the sum of $13,322 has been added to 
the general university funds. Large gifts for the building 
fund were received. The incomes from the various funds 
in the last year are as follows: General university, $13,750; 
university library, $3,567.47; infirmary, $1,412: academic 
department, $2,786.66; theological department, $3,375; 
medical school, $4,140. The total amount of the university 
funds is $1,181,650.53. 


...-Prof. Ingram Bywater has been appointed Regius 
Professor of Greek, at Oxford, England, a post which was 
held by Professor Jowett. Prof. John Caird, D.D., has 
accepted the Mastership of Balliol College. 


Charities. 

NATHAN STRAUS, Esq., of this city, the well-known 
merchant, has made a report as to his milk charity, which 
closed November 18th. The milk depot was opened on 
June Ist, 1893. Milk was sterilized at the depot and 
bought by parents of sick children with eminently satis 
factory results for the little patients. The total sales 
were: Pure milk, 32,000 quarts, at four cents a quart; 
sterilized milk, 34,000 bottles, atone and a half centa bor 
tle. The highest average sales of sterilized milk per day 
was in August, when it reached 337 bottles. He announces 
also the renewal of bis coal charity, which benefited so 
many last winter. Two coal vards were opened on Tues- 
day, November 21st, one situated on the pier at the foot of 
East Third Street, and one on the pier at the foot of Rut 
gers Street, thus giving opportunities to the people in the 
crowded East Side to buy coal near their homes. Until 
the wholesale rates are lowered, the prices for coal at the 
yards, stove and nut of the best quality, will be at the rate 
of tive cents for every twenty pounds. Charitable institu- 
tions and persons may buy as many tickets as they wish 
for distribution. Mr. Straus desires to make public ac- 
knowledgment of the assistance given to him) by the Dock 
Commissioners in allowing the use of the piers without 
charge. 

....The will of the late Mrs. Mary T. March, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., contains the following bequests to charita- 
ble institutions ; $10,000 to the Porter Academy of Charles- 
ton, S. C., iu honor of Mayor Rawlins Lowndes ; $10,000 to 
Bellevue Hospital, in memory of Charles March ; $10,000 to 
the Louise Home of Washington, D.C., in memory of the 
mother of the deceased, and the balance of the estate. after 
some personal gifts, toGrace Church, in New York, for the 
purchase of ground and the erection of a hospital te be 
known as the “ John Pyne March Memorial Hospital,” for 
the relief of the sick, aged and indigent in Grave Church 
parish. 

-The will of Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary of State, 
gives $5,000 to St. Luke’s Hospital, $2,000 to the Bellevue 
Training School for Nurses, $50,000 to Columbia College, 
and the balance of his property to individuals. His daugh- 
ter, Sarah M. F. Webster, and Hamilton Fish, Jr., get bis 


journals, correspondence, documents and memoranda. 
The residue goes to his children and grandchildren. 


....-Mrs. Rosa Rothschild, of Chicago, widow of Max M. 
Rothschild, has been for some time quietly selecting the 
beneficiaries among whom she should divide $100,000, ac- 
cording to the wishes of her husband. The list has been 


made out, tho not yet given to the public, and the checks 
will be sent in time for Thanksgiving. 


....John D. Rockefeller has made a conditional gift of 
$500,000 toward the geveral fund of the University of Chi- 
cago. The condition imposed is the subscription of $400,- 
000 more as the amount required to secure Martin A. Ryer- 


son’s gift of $100,000, which would swell the total to 1,000, - 
000. . 


..-- The will of ex Alderman Alvah H. Burrage, of Bos- 
ton, leaves $10,000 to the New England Hospital for 
Women, and $5,000 for the Leominster (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary. 

-».. The will of Mrs. Mary Rhinelander Stewart, of this 


city, leaves to her executors 325,000 to be divided among 
charitabie institutions as they think best, 





Science. 


THAT a plant is a complete chemical laboratory has 
long been known, but only during recent times has it 
been clearly understood that each species of plant, and 
indeed there seems some probability that it may truth- 
fully be said, each individual plant has a laboratory 
of its own producing chemical results which no other 
species or individual can accomplish. It has been the rule 
to give each chemical product as it has been analyzed and 
its properties determined, some distinctive name; but it is 
clear now that with any change in form there is a change 
in the chemical combinations, as tho one were dependent. 
on the other. It has been a matter of wonder that so many 
words can be combined from the twenty-six Jetters of the 
alphabet; but the wonderment is eclipsed in vegetation 
wherein, out of water, carbonic acid gas, oxygen, nitric 
acid and a few organic salts, such an infinite variety of 
chemical products can be obtained. No one has yet been 
able to discover through what forces these simple materials 
are molded to their final issue. They are not apparent out- 
side of the phenomena of life, and hence the meaningless 
and yet convenient term, vital force, cannot yet be dis- 
pensed with. 


.. Japan is believed to be the most wide-awake and pro- 
gressive of any country on the globe, and to learn more 
and turn to profit what they see at the great expositions 
than the inhabitants of any other country. It is said that 
they are not only competing with the Chinese in the man- 
ufacture of the well-known Canton matting, but are mak- 
ing curious and beautiful mats out of grasses of their own 
country. Recently pretty table mats have been sent here 
which it is found are made out of a combination of com- 
mon rushes, some species of Andropogon closely allied to 
the species so abundant in America, and the flattened 
stalks of one of their own species of sedge grass (Cares 
rhyncophysa.) It is remarkable that we should have such 
abundance of just this and similar raw material in our 
own country, and yet leave it to the barbarous Japanese to 
open our eyes to the great value thereof—a hint whigh they 
themselves seem to have taken from the Chinese in the 
first instance, where we ourselves ought to have been as 
wise. Table mats are already made from one species of 
American grass, the holy grass (Hierochloe borealis), but 
Canadian Indians chiefly do the work. 


....The observatory of Meudon, of which Janssen is the 
director, has just come into possession of a great telescope 
intended for both visual and photographic work. There 
are two separate object-glasses (by the Henry Brothers, of 
Paris), mounted in a single rectangular tube of steel. 
Both objectives have the same focal length of 55%¢ feet, 
the diameter of the visual lens being 32}¢ inches, while 
that of the other is 2424. The immense instrument is 
erected in the grounds of the old Royal Palace, under a steel 
dome 66 feet in diameter, weighing some 70 tons, and moved 
by a 12-horse power gasengine. Apropos of large tele- 
scopes, the mounting of the 19-inch object-glass recently 
finished by Merz, of Munich, for the new obse’vatory of 
Manila, is to be made in this country by Saegmuller, of 
Washington. This is a new departure, for while the opti- 
cal work of Clark and Brashear has often gone abroad this 
is, we believe, the first instance in which foreigners have 
come to us for the mechanical portion of an important as- 
tronomical instrument, 








Personals. 


THe death of Peince Alexander of Battenberg closes a 
career of unusuatlinoterest. The history of his brilliant 
efforts to secure the independence of Bulgaria, the bitter 
hostility of the Russians to him and their success in de- 
posing him ; his winning ways, handsome person and gal- 
lant bearing, all combined to make hima very prominent 
figure in European politics. His father was a great favor- 
ite of the Czar of Russia, but won his hostility by his per 
sistencein marrying a beautiful Polish lady instead of an 
exalted princess. This secured for him expulsion from 
Russia but acceptance at Berlin. When the son was made 
Prince of Bulgaria the Czar was not enthusiastic but tried 
hard to bring him to his allegiance. Alexander, however, 
cared more for Bulgaria than he did for Rassia, and the 
result was the stirring again of bitter hostilities, which 
resulted in the Zankoff conspiracy and eventually led to his 
abdication. After that he returned to Germany, and a 
marriage was arranged between him and Princess Vic- 
toria, a sister of Emperor William. The Czar, however, 
opposed it so furiously that it was prevented, and he mar- 
ried subsequently Miss Anna Loisinger, a singer and 
actress of great repute and most worthy character. In 
Austria Alexander took the title of Count Hartenau and 
was appointed to high rank in the army. He was always 
a favorite at the courts and with his sister-in-law, Prip- 
cess Beatrice of England. A deputation was sent toattend 
the funeral from Bulgaria, and a number of sympathetic 
messages were sent to his widow. 


....The variouschurches in Poughkeepsie united, not 
long since, in dedicating the monument which has been 
raised over the grave of Uncle John Vassar. There were, 
in the Baptist church, religious services and addresses by 
Dr. Francis B. Wheeler, Dr. W. W. Boyd, of Newark, N. 
J, and W. W. Smith, Presideat of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Poughkeepsie. Dr. Wheeler’s ad- 
dress was followed by the unveiling of the monument. 


....[t is reported from Constantinople that the Sultan 
has purchased from a Frenchman two manuscripts con- 
taining two epistles which are said to have been writted by 
Mohammed the Prophet. These maauscripts have been 
submitted to the first authorities and pronounced genuine. 
Their contents, so the report goes, may have great influ 
ence in the Mohammedan world. 
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- Literature, 


The prompt mention in out list of * Books of the Week" will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishera for al volumes received. The 
Antereats of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for furtuer 
notice, 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JARED SPARKS.* 


WE agree with Dr. George Ellis, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, that ‘‘ Jared Sparks is en- 
tilled to a full biozraphy.” In view of some rather con- 
temptuous critici:m, to which our attention has been 
ca'led, we hasten to record our convictionthat no one 
couid do better than the distinguished historical scholar, 
who some eight yearsago undertook it, the service which 
is now brought to its end by the publication of these vol- 
umes, 

Tew men have been more systematic or painstaking in 
the writing up of diaries or the preservation of papers 
than Jared Sparks. He began early ; and when he died 
his papers had assumed such proportions, and were 
knownto contain so much important matter as to con- 
front the editor with a perilous temptation to voluminous 
publication. What Mr. Sparks had himself done for the 
enormous mars of Washiogton’s papers had to be done 
over again for his own with more than fourfold rigor. 

Judging from the work before us Mr. Adams’s view 
of this matter has been sound, He has kept himsel? un- 
der severe restraint, and allowe:? little or nothing to 
appear in his pages that was not required by the plan of 
the work and the importane of the subject. For the 
very large class of readers who are interested in Amer- 
ican history, and particularly in the rich and iaspiring 
department of national biography, these two volumes 
must have very high interest. 

fa laying out his work Professor Adams had three dis- 
tinct requirements to provide for, The personal biogra- 
phy of a very interesting and a very eminent man was 
to be written. His work as a pioneer in American his- 
tory, in exploring the field, in mapping and describing 
the materials, and opening the path through the unex- 
plored wilderness was to be described and estimated. 
And his work as the first editor of Washington’s papers 
was to be restudied and this perplexed and difficult 
matter set right. 

The first of these points presented a problem of little 
diffi :ulsy and highly attractive ini self. Material exists 
for it in great abundance and in wonderfully good order. 
Mr. A lam;’s work is not one of those in which the fas- 
cination of personal biography is supreme and holds the 
reader from beginning to ead. Tae work of Mr. Spirks’s 
life was too large and too important to be outshone by 
the personal narrative. This is not the fault of the 
biographer, much less is it a defect in Mr. Sparks, but 
one of the striking features of the story tha@ has to be 
told. 

Stull the biography, in its strictly biographical details, 
is an extremely interesting one, and is brought out by 
Mr. Adams in its beautiful simplicity as well as in its 
rich and more varied elements. Considering the in- 
veterate tendency of the race to value the advantages of 
high descent, wealth and social station, it is remarkable 
how much of the world’s best biography begins, as Jared 
Sparks’s does, in a plain home among plain people. He 
was io his twenty-third year when he was admitted to 
Harvard; but from this late and not at all distinguished 
beginning was developed a manhood so brilliant and so 
tiae that Mr. William H. Furness could write, in one of 
the letters printed in these volumes, of Sparks’s reply to 
Lord Mahon : 





“TfL knew nothing of their author, L should gather from 
them the idea of a thorough gentleman, as fully entitled 
to the prefix of ‘ Lord’ as any nobleman I know of.” 

We wast pass over Mr, Spark,’s career asa Unitarian 
minister in Baltimore, his connection with Harvard a3 
Professor and President, and even his bril'iant success 
ajeditor and proprietor of the North American I2view. 
Leaving our readers to the delightful experience of read- 
ing for themselves these biographic parts of the work, 
we pass on tospeak of Mr, Spark,’s pioneering in Ameri- 
can history and the account given of it by Professor 
Adams. 

ifow unexplored the field was when Mr. Sparks began 
to work in it aad how unorganized the materi:.l was one 
woall hacdly believe witiout some such introduc! ion to 
the facts as these volumes afford. The materials existed, 
but were dispersed over the territory of the original 
Tairteen S.ates. In some cas’s they were in the hands 
of ca3t» lians who understood their responsibility. Tais 
wa3 the Cise with the portion of the Washington papers 
ia the custoly of Judze Bushrod Washington, the owner 
of Mt.Vernon, aad Chief Justice Marshall, For the most 
part they lay scattered over the country waiting to be 
discoverei, The Franklia papers, for example, were 
whoily unknowa until discovered by Mr. Sparks. There 
was no great national collection at Washington such a3 
the student finds there now. The Sta’e libraries were in 
bad order, and sometimes in the charge of kcepers whose 
Oue Conception of their office was to prevent all but the 
mos‘ limitei official access to them. Public libraries 
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and college libraries were not yet on any adequate 
foundation, and private libraries had not reached even 
that priuitive stage of development which reveals the 
need of such collections. 

Mr. Sparks’s first steps were explorations to spy out the 
field. He traveled from state to state and town to 
town, Everywhere his method was the same, to search 
for himself, There were no catalogs. The colleciions, 
such as existed, were in no order. The owners and cus- 
todians of tha most valuable papers could not be relied 
on to say what they were or to make intelligent state- 
ment of what they contained or what they were worth. 

The amount of work that Mr. Sparks did himself or 
directed, in organizing a systematic search and in getting 
together the materials of our history, was prodigious. Until 
one comes tosee the method and details of what he did 
spread out in Mr. Adams’s introduction, he might re- 
fuse to believe that one man could in the press and pre- 
occupation of a life otherwise so full, and in the rpace 
of a few years, organize such a massof materials as we 
owe to Mr. Sparks. 

It does not reyuire any high degree of historic enthu- 
siasm to inflame the reader with admiration as he fol- 
lows this eager student through the quest which Mr. 
Adams has undertaken to describe, It was truly abetter 
search than Jason’s, rewarded at every step with the find- 
ing of some portion of the golden fleece, and attended 
with all sorts of incident and romance which lighten up 
the story with the charm of endless variety. 

This is the praise of Jared Sparks. He was the pioneer 
explorer in United States history. He did not go back 
into colonial times. He began with Washington and the 
Revolutionary War. He searched the whole Thirteen 
States, and he made two voyages to Europe to prosecute 
his explorations in England and in France. The mate- 
rial he collected was enormous; but his most important 
service was not in the material thus brought together, 
but in his exploration of the material, his discovery that 
it existed, where it wa:, whatit was, and how to reach 
it. With him United States history took its first definite 
start. In his work it found the path open, the method 
established, and the gréat substantial body of materials 
organized, 

Tne literary and acad2mic honors bestowed on him in 
recognition of his services were unprecedented, as one 
may seein the two pages and more of these octavos 
filled with the simple enumeration of them. Yet more 
impressive is the Sparks bibliography, which in all, great 
and small, covers sixteen octavo pages, and includes in 
it the twelve volumes of ‘* ‘The Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the American Revolution,” the twelve volumes 
of ‘‘ The Life and Writings of George Washington,” and 
the ten ociavos of ** The Works of Benjamin Franklin.” 

We come now to the editing of the Washington p:- 
pers, atopic of far more than personal interest, which 
has ted to serious misunderstandings, and to a very un- 
just depreciation of Mr. Sparks’s edition, down to the 
present time, and sometimes tu its omission, as, for ex- 
ample, in Sonnenschein’s *‘ Best Books.” This matter is 
discu-sed in Mr, Adams’s introduction and in his thirtieth 
chapter. So far as Mr. Sparks’s integrity and accuracy 
as an editor are concerned he made his own all-sufficient 
defense in two letters to Lord Mahon, and in his remarks 
ona‘ Reprint of the Original Letters from Washington 
to Joseph Reed, during the American Revolution, re- 
ferred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and Jared 
Sparks,” 

Lord Mahon’s original charge was that he had intro- 
duced additions of his own into the Washington papers, 
and made unauthorized omissions and corrections, The 
first of these points he withdrew in the fullest and 
frankest manner, with ample apologies which restored 
the friendly relations of the two authors, Sparks was 
able to show that Wm. B. Reed, in editing the letters to 
his grandfather, Washington’s military secretary (aot 
private secretary, as Mr. Adams makes him), had allowed 
serious errors to get into his text, and that these had 
misled Lord Mahon, For the other additions charged 
against him Sparks was able to show that the variations 
in the Washington manuscripts, when compared with 
each other, were considerab!e, and that some of the 
phrases attributed to Sparks as additions were really 
written by Washington. This particular count in the 
charge is now of no further interest. It was met fully and 
withdrawa by Lord Mahon so frankly, and with such 
generous apulogy in the later edition of bis ** History of 
Eogland,” that it would have dcopped out of memory 
were it not that some subsequent American editors have 
had reasons of their own for keeping it alive. 

Tne other counts ia th? general charge, those of mis- 
leading omissions and unauthorized corrections, Lord 
Mahon adhered to, tho he admitted that they did not 
amount to very much in this case. The whole debate 
on these two heads came down at last to a q res‘ion of 
judgment as tothe propriety of the corrections made by 
Sparks. Lord Mihon admitted that on such points an 
editor must use his own judgment, subject to criticism. 
He believed that Sparks had gone too far, both in his 
omissions and corrections. This is possible; but the 
cazes complained of are so few and of so little impor- 
tance that it is not worth while to add anything more 
than that we are inclined to agree with Lord Mahon as 
to the corrections, and sometimes as to the omissions. 
Sparks was too fastidious, When Washington called a 








man a ‘‘ dirty fellow,” it should have stood as he wrote 
it. The restoration of those corrections would greatly 
improve both the truth and the strength of the popular 
impression of Washir gton. 

Far more serious than all this triding crimination of 
a greut and deserving author is the charge which has 
been brought before and is now bronght again by Mr. 
Adams against the editor of the Putnam edition of the 
Washington papers, Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of copy- 
ing page after page of Sparks’s elabora‘e editorial aotes 
into his edition with no intimation that they are Sparks’s 
and not Ford’s. He adds, as a more serious point against 
an editor who has brought his edition before the public 
as the final restoration of Washington’s text from the 
mutilation charge against Spark~, that after all, he has 
copied Sparks, and adop‘ed his plain and organization cf 
the papers a3 a whole. Mr. Adams gives a list of ninety- 
eight elaborate learaed editorial notes taken from three 
of Ford's fourteen volumes. They are copied literally 
from Sparks, with no sign that they are not his own, 
and in many cases they are run in with Ford’s original 
matter ia a way which suggests that they are his own. 
We have compared many of these notes in the two edi- 
tions, They are more flagrant than Dana’s in the famous 
suit for infringement on Lawrence’s Wheaton, and ap- 
parently justify the edi‘or’s remark that whatever else 
Sparks may have done he was never guilty of annotating 
a book with borrowed notes published as his own. 
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RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


MUSICAL literature comes with the early winter. From 
the J. B. Millet Co., of Boston (per Henry T, Thomas, pub- 
lisher, of 13 Astor Place in this city), appears a large 
group of further installments of Famous Composers and 
Their Works, to which attractive and useful undertaking 
we have alluded earlier in the year. The Parts before us 
advance from XI to XXIV, inclusive, bringing the work 
wellon toward its ending, and offer:ng much of its most 
important literary and illustrative material. Among the 
critical studies offered here will be found the fival install- 
ment of Mr. Arthue Pougin’s ** Meyerbveer,” and the same 
writer's: ‘Gounod’; Mr. Henry T. Finok’s “* Strauss” 
(practically the story of the family); the ‘‘ Brahms ”’ paper 
by Mr. Louis Ketterborn; Mr. William J. UWendersonis 
* Wagner’”’; Dr. Philip Spitta’s ‘* Cherubini”; Mr. Benja- 
min K. Wolff's ‘ Verdi’? and * Halévy’’; Mr. Louis C. 
Klson’s ** Boieldieu”; Mr. Philip Hale’s** Bizet’; Mr. 
Howard ‘Yicknor’s ‘ Donizetti’’; the ‘Auber’ of Mr. 
O;scur Commettant; Mr. George P. Upton’s* Herold ” and 
**Mehul’’, and a quantity of other matters. The work so 
far has an emphatic suggestion of its Bostonian critical 
derivation ; but that is not to its prejudice, it need not 
be said. Thelonyg general résumés of national musical 
growth, as Mr. Martin Roeder’s ‘** Music in Italy,’”? Mr. 
Henderson’s *“‘The Netherlands Masters’”’ and ‘ Music 
in Germany,” by Prof. J. K. Paine and Leo R. Lewis, are 
comprehensive and pleasant reading. The pictorial em- 
bellishment of these Parts is as large and e ffective a matter 
as in their forerunners; the portraits in particular are of 
wise choice and successful reproduction. ‘The musical 
extracts that are added to each Part add no great value to 
them. In print and process there is nothing more to be 
desired, and the Parts vie with one another in attract 
iveness to the eye. Some half a dozen more will complete 
the series. 

The Musical Journcy of Dorothy and Delia, by Bradley 
Gilman, is a clever idea for the sake of very young musical 
scholars, executed with grace and humor. It aims at 
making clearer and livelier in the minds of its readers the 
arid technicilities of musical notation and other matter 
by a droll little story, in which notes, rests, dynamic 
directions, and so on, are all turned into beings of much 
individuality—all living together in a quaint ** country of 
music” together. The sugzestion of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” is marked, as in all such fanciful 
sketches, but not todisadvantayge. The book is from T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., of this city. 

Tae musical interest at Paterson, N. J., has long been 
known outside of that thriving, industrial community's 
limits to be peculiarly ernest. By the death of Mr. 
Florian Oborski, organist of the Church of the Redeemer 
(Presbyterian), in the city, which eveat occurred last No- 
vember, Paterson lost a worker in its musical affairs of 
such especial enthusiasm and potency that he might be 
called the vital factor in art-progress throughout the city 
and its vicinity. Mr. William L. R. Wurts, of the Paterson 
Daily Press, bas prepared an admirably comprehensive 
und mteresting monogriph on Mr. Oborski and his work, 
most happily portraving the decetsed leader and the geuer- 
ous and vigorous service toward local arti-tic culture to 
which he gave the vest years of his life. It is a musical 
biography the interest of which passes beyond the large 
circle of Mr. ODorski’s fellow-citizens and acquaintances, 
aod stands as a tribute and is at once labor of love and of 
esthetic appreciation. (Paterson, N. J.: The Duily Press 
Printiug and Publishing Co.) 

Messrs. G. Sthirmer © Co., music publishers and import- 
ers of this city, bave just put into English priat a most 
valuable and remarkable work for the pianoforte player, 
especially if an instructor, Weitzmana’s History of Piano- 
torte Playing and biinoforte Literuture. Itis a some- 
what rare species of work, inasmucnh as it is a learned one 
—exhastively learaed in fact—a concise one, and an en- 
tertaining ove in those very portions where the author’s 
patience in research und thorough erudition is exhibited. 
The volume in its scope emraces a fluent general review 
and discrimination of all types of keyboard instrumeats 
and the development o. our moderna pianoforte; a complete 
summary of schools and styles of composition and of vir- 
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erature on the topic: and what is 
practically a compact biographical and 
critical dictionary. It isa highly ju- 
dicious and acceptable addition to the 
musicians’ library: and we kuow of notb- 
ing that the teacher will find more in- 
forming. With a view to making the 
book uo to date Otto Lessmann has added 
material in,the way of data and notes, 
to the work's advantage. It has nu- 
merous musical and pictorial illustrations. 
Tbe translation is from Dr. Theodore 
Baker. By the by, the reader must be 
aware of acurious and puzzling misprint- 
ing of the Author’s Preface and of Less- 
minn’s Biographical Sketch of Weitzmann, 
by which their re¢pective opening pages 
have been exchanged. 

The same house bave added to thir 
Christmastide publications The Holy 
Child, a cantata of that extremely prom- 
ising—and ~~ performing—American com- 
poser, Horatio W. Parker, Hora 
Novissima has been widely accepted. It is 
a capital composition for a short church- 
choral club’s performance in the holiday’s 
fortnight. 

A special and interesting catalog of Eng- 
lish glees, catches, songs and other music, 
vocal and instrumental, the text or dra- 
matic situation of which is derived from 
the Shakespearean drama, bas been issued 
by Novello, Ewer & Co. under the title 
Shakespeare Music, It reminds the musi- 
cian of many old and classic favorites, as 
well as of recent matters, It is not strange 
to remark not less thun sixteen arrapye- 
meuts of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’? Wedding March, from the 
full score downward in elaborateness, 

Arthur T. Schmidt, of Boston and Leip- 
ziz, from whose press comes, in the course 
of the year, much music of a superior sort, 
has added to his well-known “ Edition 
Schmidt” Ten Songs by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, which may be strongly recommended 
for carcfally selected text and refined and 
firm musical invention; Nine Songs by 
Frank Lynes, which included settings of 
lyrics by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard 
Burton, Elaine Goodale and others; and 
two volumes of selected vocal music, enti 
tled Lyric Fancies, in which a wide range 
of voices and abilities will be satistied. Mr. 
Schmidt has also just issued The Angels’ 
Christmas Song, a highly effective setting 
of ‘It Came upon the Midnight Clear,” 
by John Hyatt Brewer, with an additional 
organ or violin accompaniment; a new 
off rtory song “ Justas Lam,” by Mr. P. A, 
Schnecker (organist of the West Forty-see- 
oud Street Presbyterian Church in this 
city), aud Mr. Dudley Buck’s arrangement 
for baritoue or bass voice of Mr. Longfel 
“The Village Blacksmith.” = Mr. 
Schmidt is the publisher of several of Mr. 
Georg Heuschel’s soungs—tho we observe, 
by the by, that Mr. Henschel is as coy as 
ever about printing that one duet, which 
everybody desires in print, ‘*'O, That We 
Two were Maying,” far surpassingGounod's 
version or auy one’s else. Kdward Schu- 
bert & Co., of this city, have provided a 
most convenient desideratum for those who 
attend concerts or are interested in follow- 
ing the orchestral performances at them, 
in the way of a series of miniature scores— 
evidently reductions from a well-known 
edition and admirably clear and compact 
and convenient. They are kuown as the 
Donajowski Miniature Edition, and in- 
clade already a considerable and judicious 
representation of Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Haydn and other syin- 
phonies. The idea is an excellent one, pro- 
vided sight be fairly good. 
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We can only find time for the briefest 
mention of a long list of books waiting 
notice on our table. The Monism of Man; 
or, the Unity of the Divine and Human. 
By David Allyn Gorton, M.D. (G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York. 82.00) This vol- 
ume contains a series of papers published 
in The National Quarterly Review, of 
which the author was then editor. They 
are an attempt tosolve some of the deepest 
problems which grow out of the relation of 
mind and matter.——The Primer of Pht- 
losophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00 ) 
We do not accept the assumption from 
which Dr. Carus starts in this Primer that 
experience is the sole basis of philosophy, 
and of course we part company with him 
from the beginning. His book is, however, 
valuable as a consistent example of an at- 
tempt to develop a spiritual faith from the 
basis of experience alone.-———From Ginn 
& Co. (Boston. $1.10) we have a thoughtful 
and scholarly presentation of The Ethics o7 
Hegelin a translation of portions of Hegel’s 
“ Recht’s Philosophie,” withan Introduc- 
tion by J. Macbridge Sterrett, D.D., Pro- 
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fessor of Philosophy in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., and author 
of “Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.’”———Genctic Philosophy, by David 
Jayne Hill (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$1.75), is another striking volume on the 
most difficult problems of philosopby. 
To read it will repay any reader, especially 
those who dissent most from the author's 
inethcds and conclusions, tho we should de- 
scribe the results arrived at by him as exiy- 
uous and find for ourselves great difficulty 
in reconciling them with his method of rea- 
They are, however, distinctly mere 
and better than those offered by the ordinary 


agnostic position which results from the 


skeptical rendering of the evolution theory, 

A very strong volume on the present 
Aspects of Theism comes to us from Wil- 
liam Koight, LL D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. An- 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.25.) Substantially the lectures are a 
short course delivered in 1890 to the Theo- 
logical College at Salisbury (fngland) and 
repeated the next year in London,—— 
Apperception: A Monograph on Psychol- 
ogy and Pedaygeyy. By Dr. Karl Linge. 
(D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00.) The 
volume before us is a translation of this 
well-known treatise by several members 
of the Herbart Club, edited by Charles De 
Garmo.— In * The Contemporary Sci- 
ence Series,” edited by Havelock Ellis 
(imported and sold by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $1.25), the latest number 
is The lndustrics of Animals, By Fré- 
déric Houssay. Thisis a volume of extraor- 
dinary interest both from the reader’s and 
the student’s point of view, carefully and 
scientifically written. Nothing in it is 
perhaps more striking than the accounts of 
the agricultural, gardening and honey auts 
of ‘Texas, drawn for the most part, we 
should suppose, from the ‘ Natural His- 
tory of the Agricultural Ants of Texas,” 
by H. C. McCook, Philadelphia.———From 
Putnam’s we havea Manual of Linguistics, 
By John Clark, Second Classical Master in 
the High School, of Dundee (Scotland). 
The volume is a ‘* Concise Account of Gen- 
eral and English Phonology, with Supple- 
mentary Chapters on Kindred Topics.” 
———The American Book Company (New 
York, $1.50) publish Myths of Greece and 
Rome. By H. A. Gueber, Lecturer on My- 
thology. ‘The special feature of this manual 
is that it presents a complete and entertain- 
ing account of Grecian and Roman mythel- 
ogy in such a way as to bring out their in- 
fluence on literature and art. Beginning 
with the theogony and the creation of the 
world the author follows the entire course 
of Greek and Roman mythology down to 
the adventures of Kneas, glancing as he ad- 
vances at the use made of each myth in art 
aud literature, the author’s purpose being 
to exbibit this literary history rather than 
to write a treatise on mythology. ‘The 
latest volume of Essays by Thomas H. Hux- 
ley, is Methods and Results, Essays. (D, 
Appletou & Company. New York. $1.25.) 
—-—The latest publication in the * Inter- 
national Kducation Series’’ is Mental De- 
velopment in the Child. This interesting 
monograph is originally the treatise in Ger- 
man by Prof. W. Preyer, of Jena, author of 
several well-known volumes on the same 
subject As published in this series it is 
translated from the German by H. W. 
Brown, teacher in the State Normal School 
at Worcester, Mass, (0. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. &1.(0.)-———Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company (New York, $1.50), adda new 
volume tothe “American Reformers Series,” 
the Eleventh, John B. Gough, the Apostle 
of Cold Water, by Carlos Martyn, the editor 
of the Series. Mr. Martyn writes a racy, pun- 
gent and invigorating book, which tells its 
own story,makesits own impression, and ex- 
erts on the reader something of the electric 
influence which the great orator wielded. 
The heliotype portraitis goud, but too literal 
and mechanical to satisfy people who have 
been under the magic spell of that marvel- 
ously expressive, mobile and ever-changing 
face.— Letters to Marco. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) This delightful 
series of letters comes from the pen of 
George Dunlop Leslie, R.A., youngest son of 
the late Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., who 
gave him his training in art, and was him- 
self, tho of American parentage, one of the 
most charming of the English painters in 
genre. His spirit and method are reflected 
in the son’s work, who has distinguished 
himself by his painting on the sunny side 
of English life. The present series of let- 
ters has the same charm. As a correspond- 
ence it has a fascinating simplicity and 
purity, andis apparently intended to in- 
spire the friend to whom it is addressed 
with the love of the ordinary objects which 
lie around his English home, and to teach 
him to use and enjoy them, 


drews. 





Art and Handicraft in the Woman’s 
Building of the Worla’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. By Maud Howe Elliott. (Goupil & 
Co. Boussod, Valadon & Co., New York ) 
This volume has been prepared as a per- 
manent record of the rare and beautiful 
objects in the Woman’s Building. Three 
paues of portraits of managers and foreign 
commissioners precede the art illustratious 
and detract from the dignity of the volume 
asan art book. but add to its interest as a 
record, The book is full of facts, and is one 
which those who have visited the Fair will 
desire toown. Those who could not do so 
will yet find itinterestiny. It contains over 
two hundred and fifty illustrations, gener- 
ally wvod; those of lace and embroidery 
especially so. The uccouuts given are state- 
ments of fact concerning the work cf 
women in this country and throughout the 
world. There is an occasional mistake. 
Mrs. Elliott speaks of the Associated Ar- 
tists as *‘ the parent society from which so 
many schools of embroidery and design 
havesprung.”’ The Decorative Art Society 
was estublished earlier, and the Ladies Art 
Association before that. The alumne of 
colleges for women have formed an associa- 
tion throughout the country to promot: edu- 
cation ; it numbers 1,458 members, of whom 
175 have received master’s or doctor’s de- 
grees, and 31 fellowships. Perhaps the 
most remarkable statement is thatin Le 
Moine Institute the boys are taught cook- 
ing and sewing, while the girls are taught 
carpentry,in addition to their other studies, 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and Lady Aber- 
deen report philanthropic work of British 
women. Mrs. Candace Wheeler speaks of 
the Pratt Institute as in its first year, pos- 
sibly confounding it with the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women, 
which had a fine exhibit in the Woman’s 
Building, and has been established but one 
year. Inher able chapterou Women in Art 
Miss 5. T. Hallowell states that ‘ta master of 
the Art Students’ League on being question- 
ed as to whether women students did good 
work, said the average ot excellence among 
the women was much higber than among 
the men; that he was continually being 
surprised by their perseverence and origi- 
nality.’’ This might mean “little,” she adds, 
“since woman is quicker to ‘ arrive’; but it 
shows that at any rate her spirit is modern 
and diligent.” The chapter on the Evolu- 
tion of Woman’s Education in the United 
States is especially interesting. In this 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney gives an account 
of the educational work in Massachusetts, 
beginning with the Kindergarten, first in- 
troduced into this country by Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody. Later Mrs Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw supported for fifteen years, 
and finally presented to the city of Boston, 
sixteen kindergartens; while Mrs. Mary 
HTemenway introduced the teaching of cook- 
ing, sewing and gymnastics through her 
own private benevolence. The work of such 
women makes it only proper that in one 
year one hundred and fifty women should 
have been appointed on the school commit- 
tees in Massachusetts, as supervisors, su- 
perintendents and members of the Boards of 
Education ; and seventy six per cent. of the 
teachers employed were women as early as 
1853. The reports show that the position of 
women is most satisfactory in the: United 
States and England. In Germany and 
France her position is more restricted, and 
she is more occupied with the household or 
the toilet. Russia is doing more for schools 
than we had supposed, A woman has been 
appointed there President of the Archeo 
logical Society and Director of the Archeo- 
logical Museum. In Spain women work 
with men in the factories and almost monop- 
olize the silk and fan industry, but are not 
well paid. A woman has beeu appointed In- 
spector of Prisons, In Italy the intelligence of 
the Queen bas made the position of women 
more honorable. ‘The most discouraging 
reports come from Greece and the South 
Amerizan States. In Greece this is due to 
the country’s long subjugation to Turkish 
authority. In South America the old mo- 
narchical and Catholic influence is still felt. 


Among elegant editions issued in ad- 
vance of the New Year we note the ‘“ Van 
Twiller Edition” of Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York. By Washington Irving, 
with illustrations by Edward W. Kembie. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 2 vols., 
8vo. $6.00.) The feature of this edition is, 
of course, the richness and elegance of the 
manufacture, which easily place it at the 
head of the editions of Knickerbocker. 
Each page is enriched with a delicate and 
finely designed ornamental margin in soft 
colors. Mr. Kemble’s illustrations, larze 
and small, are scattered freely through the 
volumes, and carry out the humorous inten- 
tion of the author. Some of them, in their 
refined way, are as effective as Puck’s best. 





For example, “ The Official Weight” (Vol. 
I. p. 145). Paper, presswork and binding are 
allof the best. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company (New York, $3.50) bring out for 
the sexson a haudsome edition of Lucile, 
By Owen Meredith. It is in quarto size, 
and illuminated with twelve facsimiles of 
water-color paintings by Thomas Mcll- 
vaine, aud numerous black atd white 
designs by Thomas Mcllvaine and Frank 
M. Gregory. ‘The biuding is very at- 
tractive, and the whole effect of the 
valume is to give the poem a beautiful 
and appropriate setting. The same 
publishers (frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, $1.25) bring out a bright, graceful 
aud pleasing book of verses and pictures for 
the entertainment of the javeniles, Favorite 
Pets with New Pictures and Verses. By ELS, 
Tucker. Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York, 
three vols. , 33.75) publish in three bandsome 
volumes, 16mo, an attractive, illustrated 
edition of The Duke’s Children, one of tbe 
latest of Anthony Trollope’s novels. The 
volumes are well made and put up in a box 

The same fiem, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
are the New York publishers of the very 
handsome English edition of Leonora, By 
Maria Edgeworth, from the Loudon press 
of J. M. Dart & Co. (New York. $1.09.) 
———Thomas Y. Crowell & Ce, have placed 
all the lovers of good books for young 
readers under obligations by their new and 
elegant edition of The Pecp of Day; «a 
Serics of the Eurliest Religious Instruc- 
tion the Infant Mind is Cupable of Recetv- 
ing. ‘The book is published in square 12mo 
form, with illuminated margins and illus- 
trations. It is one of the classics of juvenile 
religious literature, and will be worth 
reading as lung as there are children to 
readit. (New York and Boston. $1.25 )——— 
The Harpers publish in their attractive durk 
green and gold binding, and under the title 
of As We Go, an edition of miscellancous pa- 
pers and essays by Charles Dudley Warner, 
in good, readable print, and neatly illus 
trat-d, tho the book is only a 32imo in size. 
(New York. $1.60.) ———The same (Harpers, 
New York, $1.50) have reached in their re- 
production of William Black’s novels The 
Handsome Humes. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. (Philadelphia, $1.00) issue, with the 
imprimatur of the new year on it, a New 
Klition cf Queechy, by *t Elizabeth Weth- 
erell,” or, ia other words, by Sasan War- 
ner, the author of ** Wide, Wide World,” 
one of the most successful novels ever 
published in this country.———A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. publish a new and excel- 
lent edition of he Near and the Heavenly 
Horizons. By the Countess De Gasparin. 
(New York. = $1.00.)———Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. (New York, 41.00) bring ont in 
quaint, antique style a diminutive pocket 
volume, a new edition of The Table Talk 
of Martin Luther, illustrated by Joseph M. 
Gleeson 


My Arctic Journal. A Year among Ice 
Fields and Eskimos. By Josephine Die- 
bitsch-Peary, with an “ Account of the 
Great White Journey across Greenland,” 
by Robert FE. Peary, Civil Kogineer, U.S. 
N. (The Contemporary Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) Mrs, Peary de- 
serves to be heard. She is the first and only 
white womau who ever ventured to spend 4 
winter in such high latitudes as 77° North, 
oreven to visit them. She did it in health 
and comfort, thanks toa firm constitution 
and the indomitable will of a devoted wife. 
We have given full notices of the expedi- 
tion, its achievements and its journals. So 
far as literary interest goes, Mrs. Peary’s 
book strikes us as the most readable of 
them all, tho of course she makes no at- 
tempt to follow ber husband on his way 
over the interior ice-cap to Independence 
Bay, nor to summarize the scientific re- 
sults of the expedition. Her book is rich 
in delightfully vivid descriptive passages, 
one succeeding another in something like 
unbroken succession. It ends with a chap- 
ter on the progress made last summer by 
the expedition now afoot, whose adventures 
will, we hope, add a bright chapter to the 
history of Arctic exploration. Lieutevant 
Peary ends the book with # brief chapter 
on his former trip across the great white 
snoweap of Greenland. Eskimo Life, 
by Fridtjof Nansen, translated by Wil- 
liam Archer (Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don and New York, $4.00), is a more ambi- 
tious volume, translated in the best man- 
ner by*Mr. Archer, with some new touches 
added by the Norwegian author and, much 
to its improvement, weeded, by the au- 
thor’s consent, of some passages of too 
strong realistic description to suit Fnglish 
and American readers. In scientific value 
the book is inferior to Nordenskjéld, Jen- 
sen and Peary, and leans hard on Dr. Rink. 
It is written in an expansive style whick is 
never dull, and assumes a good deal which 
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shrinks under close examination. Wedo 
not see, for example, that the author either 
tells us anything or had anything to tell of 
the Eskimo. The people of whom he writes 
are balf-breeds, more Danish than E-kimo, 
yood Lutherans, living outside of the Arc- 
tic Circle, and not eveu typical West Green- 
landers. Exactly how much of his book is 
compilation, how much inference, and how 
much observation we are not able to say. 
{vis very clear, however, that the two first 
would figure for much in the apportion- 
ment. The chapters on religion and folk- 
lore come in for the full force of this re- 
mark, besides being in the worst possible 
taste. The account of Christianity in 
Greenland is one that has done service often 
before, mutatis mutandis, aud may at once 
be set down as the outcome of prejudice aud 
animosity of some kind. That the Danish 
Government has proved a brilliant success 
in managing these people need not be said. 
That it bas dune fairly well by thera there 
is no reason to doubt. At all events, the 
whole bottom of Nansen’s declamation 
against this attempt to force Christianity 
and civilization on the Eskimo is knocked 
away by the fact that he never set his foot 
in the Kskimo country, knows nothing of 
them, and that the people he talks about 
are no more Eskimo than the Louisiana 
Creoles are Indians or Africans. 


Persons in search of two ideal books for 
Sunday reading or for their bours of silent 
communion sbould provide themselves at 
once with two volumes now fresh from the 
press of A. D. EF. Rindolph & Co. (New 
York. $1.25 each.) Memoranda Sacra, By 
J. Rendel Harris, the distinguished Greek 
scholar, lately of Johns Hopkins and now 
Professor in the University of Cambridge, 
England. We cannot describe the book nor 
vive adequate selectious from it, but will 
only add that Professor Harris is an ortho- 
dox Friend. This book is another contribu- 
tion to the best spiritual literature which 
has come from the source noted above, 
Memoranda Sacra has the simple purity 
and sweet spiritual quality of the Quaker 
literature in its bestdays. The American 
«dition is made from the Third Eaglish edi- 
tion. —The othee volume, published by 
the same house is, Christ Mystical ; or, the 
Llessed Union of Chiist and his Members. 
This treatise is classical in the religious 
literature of England. Itcomes from Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Norwich in 1654, and was 
one of the three books which were the daily 
food of General Gordon, the other two be- 
ing “The Imitation” and 
Things of G d.”) ‘The text, which is repub- 
lished here, is from Gordon s copy, and is 
marked as he marked it. The Introduc- 
tion is by the Rev. H. Carruthers Wilson, 
who, by the friendly oflices of General 
G rdon among others, was for a time chap 
liin of the Presbyterian troops at Graves- 
eud, Milton Barracks, ete., when Gordon 
was thers, He gives his impression of Gor- 
don aud his theology, and points out how 
the ideas, thoughts and impressions of 
Bishop Hall’s bovk were incorporated into 
his life and beiief.—-—T'he Love of the 
World, .A Book of Religious Meditation, 
By Mary Emily Case. (the Century Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This is the second edi- 
tion of a beautiful booklet of thoroughly 
healthy and genuine meditations. They 
have not a trace of mysticism in them nor 
morbid feeling of any sort or description. 
They breathe the spirit of the verse ‘As 
thou bast sent Me into the world, even so 
have I al-o sent them into the world.” ‘The 
English style in which the meditations are 
expressed is pure, calm aud simple, without 
being colonial, old Kaglish, or any special 
dislect of the language of Canaan. 
The Spiritual Life, Studtes of Devo- 
tion and Worship. (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
$1.00.) Theology and religion would be 
something different and better than they 
are hid they been approached in the appre- 
ciative spirit of the Liberal or even Uni- 
tarian authors of these six papers, who 
without surrendering their own intellectual 
position rise in this volume to the higher 
plave where they can see and honor the 
Spiritual truth of the great Christian lead- 
ers from Athauasius down. Tne volume 
begins with a notice of the “Spiritual Life 
of the Early Church,” passes to the German 
and Spanish mystics, then to the spiritual 
examples of the modern Church and in 
Eoyglish literature, and ends with a chapter 
by George Willis Cooke on ‘‘ Lhe Spiritual 
Life in some of its American Examples.” 
We hbave found the bock both delightful, 
profitable and stimulating in all its parts, 
free from cant or shop, and in the line of 
‘rue and uplifting sincerity. 








We have before us a number of collec- 
tions of recent sermons by living preachers. 
One of the best is Our Best Moods.. Solilo- 
yiier and. Other Discourses. By David 


Hill’s ‘* Deep. 


Gregg, D.D. (E. B. Treat, New York. $1.25.) 
These sermons will, we are confident. sus- 
tain the high reputation which Dr. Gregg 
has built up in Boston and Brooklyn. 
They are worthy of the man who stands in 
the pulpit of Theodore L. Cuyler. 
For nineteen years the Sermons of the Mon- 
day Club have been issued by the Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. (Boston. $1.25.) Since the adop- 
tion of the International Series of Sunday- 
School Lessons the sermons have followed 
that series and do so still in the volume 
now published for the coming year. These 
sermons form a valuable line of comment, 
exposition and practical application on the 
larger relations of the topics presented for 
study. The collaborators in the present 
volume are twenty-five in number. En- 
rolledamong them are seme of the brightest 
preachers in the Congregational pulpit. 
———The Mystery ©) Grace, and Other Ser- 
mons, by Hugh Macmillan, D.D, LL.D, 
F.R.S.E. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, $1.75), comes to us from one of the 
most graceful preachers who now adorn 
the Scottish pulpjt. The sermons in this 
volume are eminently spiritual. They have 
in addition the charm of a graceful literary 
style.———The Way into the Iloliest, by 
F. B. Meyers, tho not a volume of sermons, 
is a series of “ Expositicns of the Epistle 





to the Hebrews,” and is) designed to 
bring out and to apply point by point the 
spiritual teaching of that Kpistle. — It 


comes from the author of * Tried by Fire” 
and ** The Life and Light of Men.” (Ilem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. $1.00.) 
——Pulpit and Platform Sermons and 
slddresses. By the Rev. O. H. Titfany, 
D.D., LL.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.25.) This is one of the few collections of 
sermons that ought to have been made aud 
which every Koglish-speaking Christian 
might be glad to have. There was so much 
majesty of voice and manner iv Dr. ‘Tiffany 
that the printed sermon must always im- 
perfectly represent him. But so far as that 
could be done these sermons do it, and 
apart from all personal relations to the 
preacher they are noble examples of Chris- 
tian preaching. In Christ; or, The LBe- 
licver’s Union with His Lord, By A. J. 
Gordon, pastor of the Clarendon Street 
Churca, Boston. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, $100.) ‘This book will be 
recalled as perbaps the best and most use- 
fal volume that has come from Dr. Gor- 
don’s pen, It was published about twenty 
years, ago and is now reissued in a smaller 
anid more convenient form in the hope of an 
increased circulation, —— Plain Sermons, 
By Ashton Oxenden, D.D., Late Bishop of 
Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada, 
with a Memoir and Portrait, (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.50) Both 
Memoir and Sermons are worth readiog, 
ove for the impression of a free, natural and 
interesting man, and the other for their 
straightforward, practical simplicity and 
application of the Gospel to every-day life 
and duty. 

The latest volume in the ‘ Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges” 
is Tae Revebutior of Sl. Juhn the Divine, 
with Notes and (ntroluc'ion., By the late 
Rev. William Henry Simcox, M.A., Rector 
of Harlaxton, revised by G. A. Simcox, 
M.A., Fellow of Q ieen’s College, Oxford, 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) The 
general editor of this excellent series is L. 
Armitsge Robinson, B.D.. Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. A more compact, critical com- 
mentary which is at all up to the later 
criticism cannot be named than this.— 








We calf our reader,’ attention agsin to 
“The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges,” published under the general 


editorial direction of J. J.-S. Perowne, D.D., 
Bishop of Worerster, There are also helps 
for the Baglish student of the Bible of the 
best class. They are sold at a low price. 
The latest number in this series is The 
Dpisiles to th: Colossians and to Philemon, 
with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
Hl. ©. G. Moule, M.A., Principal of Ridley 
Hall, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
30 cents.) ——-Sclect Notes. A Conumentary 
on the International Lessons for 1804. By 
the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D D., and M. A. 
Peloubet. (W. A. Wilde & Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) Stuents and teachers who 
have been using Peloubet’s Commentaries 
on the International Lessons require no 
further notice from us than that the vol- 
ume for the coming yearisready. Like the 
previous uumbers it is intended to present 
in brief ali the points required in a com- 
mentary both expository, doctrinal, illus- 
trative and practical. It is copiously fur- 
nished with the ordinary apparatus, such 
as maps, illustrations, tables of chronology, 








harmony ani references. -——~Jharntratine 





Notes. A Guide to the Study of the Sun- 
day-School Lessons, with Original and Se- 
lected Comments, Methods of Teaching, 
Illustrative Stories, Practical Appl ications, 
Notes on Eastern Life, Library References, 
Maps, Tables, Pictures, Diagrams. By 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Reming- 
ton Doherty. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.25.) This is the Hurlbut International 
Sunday-school Lesson Book for 1894. The 
series has been before the public, we believe, 
for twenty yeais, and its features are too 
well known to require further comment. 
The book is adequately described in the 
sub-title, printed above in full.———The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible. This 
valuable aid to Bible study is imported and 
sold by Macmillan & Co, (8125). It con- 
tains a large amount of introductory mat- 
ter on the “Structure, Growth and Preser- 
vation of the Bible,” * Introductions to the 
Books, Summaries,” etc., ** History and 
Chronology,” ‘ Antiquities,” ‘* Natural 
History,” ‘* Glossary,” ‘Index of Proper 
Names,” and of Subjects, Concordance, 
Maps, ete. 


Studies of Travel. By Edward A. Free. 
man. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. Two volumes. 7 ceats each.) The 
papers which compose these two volumes 
are the outcome of several distinct journeys 
made by the distinguished author to 
Greece and Italy. Some of them form a 
partof his * Sketches from the Subject aud 
Neighbor Lands of Venice.” Some have 
been published in various periodicals for 
which they were originally prepared. They 
are reproduced with little or no chauge, 
except verbal correction. Our readers do 
not need to be told what Prof. Kdward A, 
Freeman was when writing at bis best nor 
that he was apt to be at his best in doing 
such studies as these.-———-T'he characteris. 
tic feature of the new and luxurious edi- 
tion of The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, by Oliver Wendall Holmes, is 
the illustrations by Howard Pyle, and the 
great beauty and finish of the two volumes 
waich are just issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., with the imprimatur of the coming 
year on them. Mr. Pyle’s work is rarely 
good, and, we hardly need say, adds greatly 
to the effect of the book. (Boston and New 
York, $5.00 the set.) ———The striking pvint 
in the Putuams’ quarto edition of Hans 
Andersen’s Little Mermaid, and Other 
Stories, is the translation by R. Nisbet 
Bain, and the ellish aod = characteristic 
illustrations by J. R. Weguelin, some of 


which hit off the creepy sensation of 
the story with absolute precision. The 
book is well and handsomely made. 


——- Volume XIII of the * Deybargh Kai- 
tion” of the Waverley Novels, is The Pi- 
rate, by Sir Walter Scott, published with 
many illustrations in good form and,consi d- 
ering the style and workmanship of the edi- 
tion, at the very moderate price of $1.25 per 
volume. (Macmillan & Co., NewYork.) 
Macmillan & Co. bave on their counters 
Vol. IL of The Ditury of Soemuel Pepys, 
M.A, E.RS., of which it is only necessary 
to add to what we have alrealy sid of this 
work that the present edition was com- 
pletely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M.A., from the shorthand manu- 
script in the Pepysian library, Magdalen 
College,Cam bridge, with Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes, and that itis edited with additions 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A.- The 
Harpers are now bringing out two addi- 
tional volumes in their new and revisel 
edition of the novels of William Biack. 
They are Sabrina Zembraand White Heath- 
er. A Novel. The volumes are uniform, 
and published at tae one price of 8) cents 
each, ~——Icclanate Pictures. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Frederick W. W. 
Howell, F.R.G.S,. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
#320) In this profusely illustrated volume 
Mr. Howell gives us a sketch of the Ice- 
land of the present day, with a brief ckap- 
ter on the Vikings. Ln their ‘* Literary 
Gem ”’ series the Patnams bave just brought 
out Ruskin’s [deas of Truth, De Quincey’s 
essay on Uonversatton, Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer, Keats’s Lve of St. Agnes, 
with some of his sonnets, Matthew Arnold’s 
Study of Poetry, and Tie House of Life. A 
Sonnet-Sequence, by Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 
Each ‘ Literary Gem” is a separate vol- 
ume, 820, bound in full morocco, gilt top, 
with a frontispiece in photogravure. (7 
ceuts per volume.) , 











Russia Under Alexander 111, and in 
the Preceding Period. ‘Trauslated from 
the German of H. von Samson-Himmel- 
stierna, by J. Morrison, M A. Edited with 
explanatory notes and an introduction by 
Felix Volkhovsky. (Macmillan & €o., 
New York. $3.00.) Russia, with all its 
power in the present and promise for the 
future, has not yet attained the ordinary 





good fortnne among civilized nations of 


having an interesting history. Russian ., 
history, like Russian geography, is inter- 
spersed with too much barren waste, and 
for the rest. there isso much orientalism in 
it as to make it petty, and deprive it of the 
large effect of broad, natural movements. 
By giving usa series of wonderfully well- 
drawn pictures Wallace succeeded in making 

a rarely interesting as well as a useful ex- 
position of Russian life and institutions 
and the Russian people. But with all his 
genius he did not venture far into the 
depths of Russian political history. The 
German author of the volume before us has 
relieved himself of the worst part of the 
dreary waste by throwing overboard about 
a thousand years of it and beginning with 
the life of the present sovereign. The 
wretched orientalism of the history could 
not be wholly gotten out of it by this expe- 
dient; but the author has at least succeeaed 
in putting the history on ground which con- 
nects it with that of the rest of the world 
and makes ita matter of general importance 
to understand it. The dreary confusion of 
personal plots and coaspiracies is reduced ; 
larger national interests emerge and 286 
moderate sized pages are not too much to 
devote to Russia under the present Czar. 
Still it is an exposure rather than a history, 
and is intended to excite protest rather 
than to spread knowledge. The effect of the 
book is discouraging, sickeving, and adds 
another long chapter to those which the 
civilized world has been obliged to listen 
to without knowing how to stir one step to 
relieve the situation. The worst feature of 
the case is that the enormities are practiced 
by Russians on other Russians, and that 
the country is neither able to support those 
wio would free it nor to put down those 
who keep up the reign of terror. 


Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar, First 
Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 
Lisl-1812. By George Smith, C.L.E , LL.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
8vo, demi, pp. 580, $2.00.) We are glad to 
seein this volume the Life and Diary of 
Henry Martyn combined, not merely for the 
chance of learning something more and 
something new of this apostolic man, but 
for the fillip it may give to what we fear is, 
the more or less decayed interest in this 
great and rare spirit. The old Lives bave 
probably done their work, tho it is bard for 
us to understand how John Sargent’s Mem- 
oir should ever become anything less than 
wrefreshment to saints and a converting 
ordinance to sinners. It has been followed. 
by two other publications, by Samuel Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford, and by Henry 
Martyn Jeffrey, the mathematician. The 
Martyn literature has also been much en- 
riched by the publication, in 1890, of ** Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of Lydia Grenfell,” 
whose relations with Martyn were among 
the pathetic iocidents of his life. The 
present auchor has undertaken to weave all 
these materials, together with some other 
new matter, into a new and fuller story of 
Murtyn’s life than has yet been written. 
Henry Martyn’s journal holds its own in 
the literature of mysticism, and Lydia 
Grenfell’s almost surpasses it in some as- 
pects of her burning devotion. Henry Mar- 
tyn’s meteor-like spirit burned and flamed 
all through the first half of this century, 
and kindled in the Christian Church that 
ardor which carried its missionaries all 
over the world, and gave so great an exten- 
sion to the preaching of the Gospel. The 
story is as inspiring as ever. Mr. Smith 
has given us one good book in the * Life of 
William Carey,’ und another in the * Life 
of Alexander Duff’’; but we believe this of 
Henry Martyn to be the best service he has 
rendered to the good cause of evangelical 
religion. 


Diury of George Mifflin Dallas. Edited 
by Susan Dallas. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 82.00.) This volume 
co.tains the diary of Mr. Dallas while 
United States Minister to Rus-ia. from 1887 
to 1439, previous to bis election as Vice 
President, and to England from 1866 to 
1861, subsequent to that event and during 
the Presidency of Mr. Buchanan. The two 
diarics have the same personal charm, but 
furni-h a remarkable indication of the dif- 
ference between the two Courts. At St. 
Petersburg it is little more than a round of 
fétes, ceremonies, junkeltings civilities and 
splendors. At London the Minister stands 
on a higher plane, and writes of more im- 
portant affairs, of Englisb, American, and 
Continental politics and the larger matters 
of State and Church. The diaries are both 
interesting from @ literary point of view, 
and give many bright and pleasing 
glimpses of Court life at St. Petersburg and 
at Londou. They are also interesting and 
useful as a series of notes on European af- 
jairs and as memoirs of what was gaing on 
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diplomat of such distinction, and who, by 
his abilities and graces, as well as by the 
natural weight of bis great office, had come 
into intimate relations with so many of the 
first people in Europe. His comments on 
Louis Napoleon are very severe. We have 
searched these pages for echoes of the tre- 
mendous struggle which was going on in 
the United States between slavery and free- 
dom during the Administration, and find 
only silence on these topics until near the 
end. Even then there is little in the diasy 
to be proud of as bearing on the War and 
its issues at home, e-pecially when these 
notes are compared with those of his 
successor in the same office, Mr. Adams. 


From the International News Company 
we have received the full line of their 
Christmas illustrated publications for 1893. 
They- make a gorgeous series, in all the 
splendor of colored prints, magnificent 
large block designs, gayety and merri- 
ment. The Graphic leads off, as usual, 
with its graphic comedy and brilliant il- 
lustrations. The Christmas number of 
Black and White, without venturing far 
into color, lays itself out on the desigzus, 
many of which are very strong and effect- 
ive, especially the full-page designs. The 
double-page *‘ Christmas Pudding ”’ is first- 
rate work. The Christmas number of The 
Lady's Pictoriul contains Miss Braddon’s 
new story, ‘‘The Christmas Hireliogs,” a 
pathetic story of alienation in Euyglish 
high life of a father from his daughter, 
who managed to creep back into his heart 
and home by the agency of her own little 
daughter, introduced unknown as a Christ- 
mas player. The illustrative designs are 
well done, dramatic and in harmony with 
the story. Pears’ Christmus Pictorial 
comes cut as usual with pictures, plates 
and its graphic illustrations of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Life; A Love Story by Charles Dick- 
ens,’”’ with twenty-nine illustrations by 
Charles Green, R. 1. Figaro Illustré ap- 
pears as usual in the holidays, with its 
American edition, its handsomely printed 
page and delicate colored, graceful and 
spirited designs. Among them all none 
has more attached friends of long standing 
than Chatterbox Christmas Box for 1893, 
with its hearty colored prints and spright- 
ly black and winte designs. These publi- 
cations come each and all with the usual 
Christmas chromos extra. 


The Autobiography and Recollections of 
Laura, Duchess of Abrantés (Widow of 
Generai Junot), with Reminiscences of her 
Life in Corsica, Parts, and in Spuin and 
Portugal. (A new edition in four volumes, 
with portraits, Cherles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $10.00 the set.) We have very 
little to say for Madame la Duchesse d’Ab- 
rantés. She was reither better nor worse 
than the women who formed the court of 
Napoleon I, and it certainly was not ber 
virtues which opened to her the avenues to 
the fotimate acquaintance she had of af- 
fairs. The great points in these memoirs 
is, first, that Madame d’Abrantés knew, 
and knew with remarkable accuracy and 
breadth, what she was writing about, and 
next that she was willing to write it all out 
to the bottom of the cup with such blunt 
and brutal truthfulness. How a woman 
could have written out muci that is in 
these volumes and committed herself to 
this kind of veracity is not for us to dis- 
cuss. The importance of these volumes 
lies in the fact that she did it andin so 
doing made these volumes, in spite of the 
unsavory character of much they contain, 
the very best single account of the Napo- 
leonic environment on its civil side we 
have. Madame d’Abrantés wrote with an 
immense amount of French vitality and 
vivacity which is not wholly lost in the 
translation, After much question and dis- 
cussion the work has secured recognition as 
trustworthy, and it is certainly a work of 

. Very great interest. 


Under the Nursery Lamp. Sonas about 
the Liitle Ones. (A. D. F. Randoiph & Co, 
New York. 81.50.) Such a booklet as this 
should have the editor’s name on the title- 
page, where we have now to content our- 
selves with an imprint of the stork who 
brings the babies. It is acompilation, but 
a compilation in waich sufficient pains 
have not been taken to look up the authors 
of the poems. The anonyms are in too 
large a proportion, and there is no index of 
first lines. The poetic quality of the selec- 
tions is good, and the collection attractive 
and interesting.———Lovers of Christmas 
Garols will find a collection to please them 
in the little compilation bearing that name, 
publisbed by Thomas Whittaker. (New 
York: Bible House. $125.) It contains 
three sweetly simple carols by Frederick W. 
Farrar, Archdeacon and Canon of West- 





mineter, one set to music by John Farmer, 
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of Harrow (England); the other two by Dr. 
Bridge, of Westminster ; all published with 
taste in a handsomely illustrated volume 
by Whittaker. Dick and Joe; or, Two 
of a Ktnd. By Mary Lee Etheridge. (De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. $1.00.) This 
is a pleasantly written and neatly illus- 
trated juvenile, by the author of *‘ Mrs. Muff 
and her Friends.’”’ Iu addition to its neat 
and graceful execution the story abounds 
in amusing situations, little knots, perplex- 
ities and humors. 


Chifton Johnson makes a very entertain- 
ing book of The Country School in New 
England. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. $2.50) It is handsomely made, 
printed from clear type on thick, highly eal 
endered paper, and copiously illustrated. 
The text and illustrations are by the same 
hand, and both equally good. The illustra- 
tions have all the appearance of being real 
istic reproductions of actualoriginals. The 
book would be incomplete without some 
comic examples. In the present case a long 
list is given which is vouched for as having 
been all gathered in one small New England 
village. We quote a few of the funniest: 
‘*Missionary”’ is defined as ‘‘aman who 
went toinvert the Indians.”’ ‘‘ Remember 
meansto know afterward what you know 
now.”’ “A picture is something that looks 
like what it was drawn from.” * Dirt is 
something we could not live without.” “A 
gizzard is where the gravel goes.”’ ** Lunch- 
eon means to eat between meals.” “ Air 
isa good deal like weather.” ‘ Suddenly 
means that think she will die.” ‘ Diction- 
ary is where they keep all the words people 
don’t know.”’ The illustrations show mod 
ern models as arule, but the text takes in 
the old-time little red schoolhouse. 


Jason’s Quest. By D. O. 8. Lowell, A.M., 
M.D,, Master inthe Roxbury Latin School. 
Illustrated by C. W. Reed. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 50 
cents.) Mr. Lowell retells in this volume 
for younwand modern ears this zreat story 
of Greek antiquity, the story of Jason and 
the Argonauts. He tellsit well, with point 
and the happiest kind of adaptation to 
modern life and illustrations from modern 
literature. The Doll and her Friends: 
or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina, Ed- 
ited by Mrs. Fairstairs, with illustrations 
by Frank M. Gregory. (Brentano's, New 
York. 82.50.) The publishers have laid 
themselves out on the manufacture, illus- 
tration and binding of these two 16mo vol- 
umes to make thera attractive. The story 
is for the amusement of chi.dren not. too 
old to be interested in dollsand theirdoings, 
The dramatic points of the book r quire a 
gol reader for their full effect, but in such 
hands it can be made highly entertaining 
to a young parliament. 


The Fishes of North America. By Wil- 
liam ©. Harris, Editor of The Amertcan 
Angler. (Harris Publication Co., New 
York. Forty monthly parts, folio, 12x18. 
$1.50 per part.) The three parts now pub- 
lished of this work leave no doubt that it 
will be a memorable one, for the angler at 
least. It will embody the results of the 
editor’s life-long work. The portraits of 
fishes are first painted in oil and then re- 
produced on stone in color. The coloration 
has been studied from nature, and the fish 
is represented in his natural upright posi- 
tion, as swimming and as caught by Mr. 
Harris himself, with the artist at hand 
ready for work. The design of the book is 
to* furnish a popular text-book and kinder- 
garten study for the angler.” The text will 
contain full biological notes on all fishes 
caught on hook and line in American water, 
and will describe “ their habits, habitat 
and modes of capture.’”’ The fist numbers 
contain a popular introduction to the 
“Study of Ichthyology,” with illustrative 
drawings and diagrams. It is estimated 
that the cost of the complete work will not 
be less than 845,000. 


Amid the flood of calendars which the 
approach of the New Year has called out, 
The Times and Seasons Calendar for 1894 
(KE. P. Dutton & Co.. New York) deserves 
honorable mention for the merit of its 
twelve illustrative designs and thesuperior 
workmanship employed in bringing them 
out. Hach month bas its page; its chromo 
type design. its Scripture motto, its poetic 
selection and its illuminated counting-room 
calerdar for the mouth, all richly mounted 
on a 9x11 board and arranged to turn,—— 
Two other pleasing calendars for the new 
year lie before us, The Chautauqua Booklet 
Calendar for 1894, compiled by Grace L. 
Duucan (Geo. A. Mosher, Syracuse), with 
brief religious readings for every day in the 
year ———A Good Oheer Oalendar for 1894, 
by Mary A. Lathbury, has its cardboard leaf 
with calendar, bright chromo lithographio 
illugtration and poetic selectitn for every 
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month, with rings and chain to hang on the 
wall and turn with the months. (De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 50 cents ) 


We place high on our list of juvenile illus- 
trated books for the season The Century 
World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls. 
By Tudor Jenks. (The Century Co., New 
York. $1.50.) It describes with pen and 
phototype the adventures of Harry and 
Philip with their tutor, Mr. Douglass, at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. Like 
everything that comes from the Century 
Company this is done in a full and affluent 
way. The details are endless and as accu- 
rate as photography could make them. 
The text furnishes the descriptive part. 
The text and illustrations furnish together 
as perfect a memorial of the Fair as the 
boys and giris could ask. 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. 
Ry Edward Caird, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.: New York. 2 vols. #300) This 
series of essays takes its title from the sub- 
jects treated in the two volumes, which are 
mainly literary in the first and mainly 
philosophical in the second The distinction 
between them on this head is somewhat 
lessened, however, when we note that the 
literary subjects are handled in a very dis- 
tinctly philosophical manner. With the 
exception of the essay on Carlyle they have 
all been published before, in one form or 
another, and are collected in these two duo- 
decimos for the convenience of readers. 


We have before us the sixth volume of 
The Bookworm: An Illustrated Treasury 
of Old-Time Literature. (Elliot Stock, 
London; A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York City. $3.00.) A more miscellaneous 
repast ws never spread before a hungry 
soul than mets one’seyeon the Bookworm’s 
table. Kut itis a miscellany of rare, choice 
and often old things, many of them with a 
good flavor of antiquity in them, or, if not 
that, at least with the love of untiquity in 
them, and a wholesome respect for it. We 
do not lose our liking for the Bookworm, 
and expect to be often again lost in its 
mazes as we have been before. 


The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. 
Horace Parker Chandler. Vol. I, January 
to June. Vol. 2, July to December. (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. Two vols. $2.50 ) 
We are giad to see again this year the new 
volumes of this delightful series, selected by 
a compiler of so much taste and knowledge 
as Mr. Chandler. The collection provides 
a portion for every day in the year; and 
this yeur the general topi-s to which the 
selection is limited are ** Married Life and 
Child Life.’ An important feature in the 
collection is that the poems are given entire 
and not in fragments and mutilations, 


By 


Untversity Foot-Ball. Edited by James 
R. Church. (Charles Scribner's Sores, New 
York. $1.25.) The feature of this book is 
that each position in the play is treated by 
some college expert who ts himself a passed- 
masterin the game. Itis illustrated with 
diagrams showing the positions and writ- 
ten inasimple style, free from technicali- 


ties, which makes the game intelligible to 
observers who have no experience of their 
own. 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


EstEs & LAURIAT have just issued a 
new edition ot ‘** Hudson’s Shakespeare,” 
illustrated with etchings by L Monzies 
from designs by H. Pille. 





....Miss Susannah Beever, who has just 
died at nearly eighty-eight years of age, was 
the “ Susie”. of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Hortus 
Inclusus” aud the compiler of ‘‘Frondes 
Agrestes.”’ 


....The university authorities of Géttin- 
gen are publishing a catalog of the manu- 
scripts of that school. The first volume has 
been published, covering Philosophy and © 
Philology, Jurisprudence and History of 
Literature. This volume is one ofa series, 
which is intended to include all the mann- 
scripts in all the libraries of the entire 
kingdom of Prussia. 


..- The D. Lothrop Co. announce “ The 
True Story of Chri-topher Columbus, call- 
ed The Admiral,” told for youngest readers 
by Elbridge S. Brooks; the ‘ Tennyson 
R:emembrance Book,’ compiled by the 
same author; ‘ Ouly a Flock of Women,” 
by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, and ** The Gos- 
pels are True Histories,” by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. 


. -Harpers Magazine for Christmas, 
with characteristic Christmas cover, frontis- 
piece and poems, is chiefly remarkable for 
its variety of short stories, by Brander 
Matthews, Owen Wister, Ruth McEvery 
Stuart, Charles Egbert Craddock, Howard 
Pyle, Sarah Orne Jewett, Witham McLen- 
non, and Harriet Prescott Spofford. Its 
descriptive articles are by Thomas Nelson 
Page, Thomas Power O'Connor and Fred- 
erick Remington. . 


...St. Nicholas whicb, as its cover sug-— 
gests, gives Chri-tmas cLeer each mouth in 
the calendar, belying the old saying that 
Christmas comes but once a year, 1s the one 
magazine that needs no special holiday 
number. Among the writers for its De- 
cember i-sue, however, are Rudsard K'p- 
log, Mark Twain, and George W. Cable; 
while Edmund Clarence Stedman, Helen 
Gray Cone, Bliss Carman and Katharine 
Pyle contribute poems. 


....According to the thirty fourth issue 
of the German newspaper annual published 
by Sperling, the well-known Addressbuch, 
there are appearing in this year, 1893. in 
Germany, journals and periodicals, incin- 
sive of weeklies, monthlies, ete., to the 
number of 3,644. Tu 1892 there were 3,533; 
in 1891 it was 3,443; in 1890 it was 8 204: in 
1889 it was 2,982; in 1838 it was 2.729. 
There has thus been an increase of 106 dur- 
ing the past twelve months, and an increase 
of 915 since 1888. 





...-The British Museum has recently 
come into posse-sion of a unique papyrus 
manuscript. It is the work of Menon on 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
The Great Christmas Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Most Superb Issue of a Young Folks’ Magazine ever made. 


NEW COVER. . . NEW 


Magnificently Illustrated. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Wonderful Story, ‘‘ Toomai of the Elephants.” 
Beginning of the Remarkable Papers on 
“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WILD LIFE,” 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a Sioux Indian, and a graduate of a white man’s college. 
“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. ° 

“New Orleans,” by George W. Cable. 
“The Red Dolly,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
CHRISTMAS POEMS AND PICTURES. 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Poems by Edmund Clarence Stedman and others. 


MERRY JINGLES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


“Wide Awake” is now merged in St. NicHoLas, making this 
THE ONE GREAT JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


HE new volume, just beginning, will have the most brilliant program in the 


history of St. NicHoLAs. The 


atural History Papers and Brander Matthews’s 
series on “American Authors” will begin earlyin the year. A new “ Brownie” series 
is coming. Do not let the boys and girls miss this volume of St. NicHoxas. Buy 
the beautiful Christmas number, price 25 cents, or subscribe for the year, $3.00. 
New subscribers beginning with the Christmas (December) number can have No- 
vember FREE, the first issue of the volume, by asking for it on subscribing 
scribe through dealers or remit directly to the publishers, 


PAPER . . NEW SIZE. 


~~. 


Sub- 
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THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Subscribe carly, to insure prompt receipt of first numbers. 
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the Medical Art of the Ancient Greeks, 
which had all along been regarded as lost. 
Menon wasa pupil of Aristotle, and like 
Thenophrastes and Endemos, shared with 
his master and teacher the ambition of pre- 
paring an encyclopedia of the sciences as 
known to the world of thatday. His work 
on medicine was to be a part of this encyclo- 
pedia. The work, it is claimed, brings 
much light on a number of questions per- 
taining to Hippocrates, the father of the 
Science of Hygiene. 


_..The days of literary finds are by no 
meansover. Lic. Dr. Buchwald, formerly 
of Zvickau, but new of Leipzig, who has 
found so many valuable documents from 
the Reformation era in that rare collection 
of literary treasures at Zwickau, bas lately 
discovered.in the library at Jena, the manu- 
script of the last book which Luther ever 
wrote. It was known that on his last jour- 
pey he was engaged ona polemical writing 
against the theologians of the University of 
Leyden, but it was generally supposed that 
this manuscript was lost. Buchwald has 
unearthed it, and now has published it for 
the first time as “Dr. Martin Luther's letzte 
Strettschrit.” at Georg Wigand’s, in Leip- 
zig. it is avaluable contribution tothe con- 
troversial literature of that great age when 
mightly spirits clashed. 


....The Christmas number of The Cen- 
tury is particularly an art number. It 
opens with half a dozen full-page illustra- 
tions of Duteh Art, engraved from the orig- 
inals by T. Cole, with accompanying text, 
treating of ‘* Old Dutch Masters,’ by Mrs. 
M. G. Van Rensseluer and Mr. Cole, the 
artist; alsoa poem on Rembrandt’s “ Sup- 
per at Emmaus,” by the editor, Mr, Gilder, 
And at 1f this were not riches enough for 
one issue, after a **Christmas Sermon,” by 
Bishop Brooks, »nd a poem or two—one a 
charming KQmanian Folk Song, by Mr. 
Stoddard—there are “ Chats with Famous 
Painters,” Freneh and Evglisb, with illus- 
tratio.s from their sketches, by Wallace 
Wood, * Baader,” of the ** Artists’ Adven- 





OUR LARGE LINE OF 


BEAUTIFUL CALENDARS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 
is now complete. and the whole assortment 
can he seen on our counters and at the book- 
stores, 
They are well worthy the attention of all 
lovers of artistic work. 
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Times and Seasons Calendar. 
Twelve leaves (9x114¢ inches), with illus 
trations in colors, many of them of reli- 
gious subjects, $1.75, 
Children of the Year Calendar. 
Twelve leaves (Qx11 inches), with illustra- 
tions of children, in colors, in box, $1.50. 
Golden Treasury Calendar. 
Twelve Jeaves (10x13 inches), with selec 
Hons from the leading poets and illustra- 
Hons in tints, in box, $2.00. 


Year In, Year Out Calendar. 
Six leaves (12x1414 inches), with helio- 


fravure ilustrations made by a new process, 
In box, $2.50 


The Screen Calendar. 


Four folding leaves of card (4x11), with 
giuctrations of cioidren, in color, in box, 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 

A Block Calendar for 1894. With a leaf 
to tear off for every day, giving a short 
selection, 75 cents, 


Catalogue of over 80 other Calendars sent free on 
application. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of pricer. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Imporiers, 
31 West Twenty-Third St., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
Would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
*ent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
{hg us, on a postal card, the name and address to 
which be would like the paper sent, 








ture Series,’ by Hopkinson Smith, and “A 
Set of Sketches,” with illustrations by 
Howard Pyle. And these are only the art 
articles proper, to say nothing of the many 
iliustrated stories and descriptive papers. 


...-Charles Scribner’s Sons announce as 
now ready the first volume of ** The Pas- 
quier Memoirs,” edited by the Duc d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier, and covering the time be- 
tween the movement that led to the Revo- 





lution and Napoleon’s departure on the 
disastrous Russian campaign. The work 
will be completed in three volumes. An- 
other important publication (in two vol- 
umes) from the same house, entitled, ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt: His Life, His Work, and His 
Time,” is by Emile Michel, edited and pref- 
aced by Frederick Wedmore. Photograv- 
ures, colored reproductions of paintings 
aud chalk drawings and other illustrations 
will add to the value of this work. of which 





two editions are issued, one on Japanese 
paper, two hundred copies, for England 
and America, with duplicate set of plates. 
““The Barbary Coast,’’ by Dr. Henry M. 
Field: “ Nibsy’s Christmas.” by Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis; ‘“*Some Artists at the Fair,” con- 
taining contributions by Messrs. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Low, Gibson, Millet and 
Mitchel}; and Claude Phillip-’s new biogra- 
phy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, are other new 
hooks now publishing by the same firm. 








SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(SEE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR FULL PROSPECTUS.) 





A SUPERB MACAZINE. 
STORIES BY 


trations by IRVING R. WiLEs. TH 
PAGE 
BERT D. WARD: * The Semaphore.” 
by A.B. | host. HENRY VAN DY 


WHARTOw: * The Fulness of Life.” 


Illustrations by Epwin Lorp WEEKS. 


Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 


great artist and his pupils in Italy. 
QUAND. Printed in tint. 


a song without words. Music by GiLcurist. 


AN ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. 


HENRY STODDARD, GRAHAM R. 
EDITH M. THOMAS. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


ROBERT GRANT : “The Bachelcr’s Christmas.” "lus- 
OMAS NE 
:_“ How the Captain Made Christmas.”” HBR- 
Iblustrat-ons 
KE: “* The Source.” 
an Allegory. Illustrations by J. R. WeaueLin. EDITH 


F. MARION CRAWFORD writes of * Constantinople.” 


AN UNPUBLISHED WORK OF SIR WALTER SOOTT. 
Recently discovered and now first printed with an 


DELLA ROBBIAS. A Search for new works by the 
By ALLAN Man- 


DESIGNS BY HOWARD PYLE. “ Januanyand May,” 


A delightful article 
by F.S. OHUROH. With illustrations by the author. 


POEMS hv THOMAS BAILEY ALDRIOH, RICHARD 
TOMSON, 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


LSON 


J. M. BARRIE, 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


NOTABLE STORIES 








ON PIRATICAL SEA 


—ANARRATIVE OF PETER GROTJAN, 


a Poiladelphia merchant in the beginning of 
the century, will extend through several numbers, 


will contribute, 
ary 


MARCH, SOUTHERNER, the first novel written by him for many years. 


Two other important serials have been engaged : 


Author of “THE LITTLE MINISTER,”’ has 
written for ScntgNeRn’s MAGAZINE a 
novel, the first since that famous story. 


will contribute a vivid and strong novel, en- 


titled “ THE AMAZING MARRIAGE.’s 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


drawn from articles in the Magazine, but will form an artistic feature in them- 
selves, each picture illustrating some tendency of contemporary art, and accom- 
panied by an article by Mr. Hamerton. 


will be, as always, a feature of the year, in- 
cluding stories extending over more tban one 
number by W. D. HOWELLS, W. H. BISHOP, and Miss ELLIOTT, 
the author of “ Jerry,” and short stories by LUDOVIC HALEVY, JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, PAUL BOURGET, THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE, GEORGE A, HIBBARD, and many new writers. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD and EDWIN L. WEEKS, 
LIFE AT NEWPORT, LENOX, BAR HARBOR, 


authors and artists working in codperation. 


the celebrated painter, have codperated 


paring articies on ** CONSTANTINOPLE.” 
and the NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


will form a group of clever social studies by four bright 
A series of exceptional interest and artistic importance. 


CLEVER SOCIAL STUDIES BY OCTAVE THANET, 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 


articles will be an important feature of the year. 


being sketches of many American types, especially 
of the West, 


the DOG, the HORSE, BEASTS OF BURDEN, and DOMESTICATED 
BIRDS, by Prof. Soa Ler, illustrated by distinguished artists of auimal life. 


beginning witb the Javu- 
a romance, entitled JOHN 


number, 


characteristic 


has selected the frontispieces 
for 1894. These will not be 


The first will be Manet’s * Fifer.” 


in pre. 


The 








SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 








CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York, 





TERMS: $3.00 . a 26c 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


sctiption for 1894, = = - «= «= 


The same, with back numbers bound 
incloth, - © «= «© = « = = == 


The nambers for 
1893 und a sub- 


= $4.50 


6 00 
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A SUPERB ISSUE. 
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Christmas“, 1/7. 
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Century.” ‘, 

. A NEW CHRISTMAS COVER. ¥% 

29 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 

Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, Engraved by T. Cole. 4% 


£ seven COMPLETE STORIES .. . (ILLUSTRATED) % 


By Joel Chandler Harris, F. —— Smith, % 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Howard Pyle, Anna 


Studio Sketches by Great Artists. Y 
Géréme, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Laurens, Sir Frederick Leighton, Maignan, etc. ¥ 


The Opening Chapters of 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, 


“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story. 
James Russell Lowell on «The Five Indispensable Authors,”’ 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Shakspere. 

‘¢Hector Berlioz,’’ by Ernest Reyer, Composer of ‘‘ Salammbo.”’ 
REMARKABLE PORTRAITS. 
@ Napo.ron I. Fromasketch made from life by Captain Marryatt. 


GENERAL GRANT AT MT. McGREGOR. Froma new photograph. “ 
MARK TWAIN. An amateur photograph of the famous humorist. a 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Other contributions from Geo. W. Cable, Pg " 
. T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, ¢ 
a, Naa o Craddock 


others. 
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The Best Christmas Present is a year’s subscription to 
“the greatest of all the magazines.” New subscribers who begin a year’s 
subscription with the Christmas number (December) can have a November 
number FREE, beginning the volume. 
dealers or remit to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


The Christmas Wumber ts for Sale Everywhere. 35 Cents. 
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$4.00 a year. Subscribe through 





“APPLETONS’ | 
NEW ATLAS OF 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 





THE 


try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada, With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes and an I)lus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fait to be appreciated by »ll who will 
reflect upon the numerous additions to our gecglaph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have WiuLe-s- 
ed. In political no less than in physical geography 
a marked development has taken } lace, which ren- 
ders obsolete the great majority of the existing plates. 
In the preparativun of this volume the publisters 
have had belore them continually the single | ur pose 
of presenting to the public a werk thar shall tp all 
respects rank with the nest European g*ograthical 
yublications, and to this 6 dno labor or+¢xponee has 
been spared in any one or its departments. 


Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request, 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1: 3 & 5 Bonn Street, New York. 





The 
Home 
Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER 


Ir is cl-an, instructive, interesting and full of rews. 
Tr athe only Temperance daily puclishedin New 
ngland. 
“= want it in your house for yourself and your 
family. 

Bly LYAVERET ...0:ccccccecercccoc evevecesses coe 4.0 
indie _ a ON]Y).ccccccserscccescccececces 1.5 
Ww Traveller vddave divsmaecaseadeadade ened 
— Monthly in proportion. 

pi Aen os 


Traveller Publishing Company, 


31 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


MR. BLISS CARMEN’S 


FIRST BOOK OF POEMS. 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: A Book 
of Lyrics. 


By Buiss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, #1 00. 





The London Athen@um hasstyled Mr. Bliss Carman 
“The most poetical » ricer of verse that Canadt ha 
produced.” It is with great pl usure that we an- 
nounce the publication of Mr. Carman’s first volume 
of poems. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF A POPU- 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled hy no other periodical. A Weekly 


LAR BOOK. ; Ww 
Magazine, it vives more than THREE A ND 
A QUARTEN THOUSAND double column 


Alfred Lord Tennyson : A Study of octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
His Life and Work. a 


By Artuurn Wave, B.A., Oxon. New The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, A Glance Into The New Year. 


350 pages, $1 50. 
We have arranged for the American publication of 4 NEW SERIES. NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


anew cheapedition of ths wora at half the former 
price, well printed and with all tue original tlhustra- 

As herctofore, Tuk Living AGe will present 
in convement form a complete compilation of the 


tions, tovetver with additions and revisions in the 
text Talis standard working biovraphy of the 

world’s choicest: literature; Eneyelopedie in its 
Scope, Character, Comprchensiveness and Com 


luureate is Hikely to retain its popularity among 
lovers of his verse. 
i tcness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 
Be Translations expressly for Tne Living 
Ace and copyrighted will be a notable feature, 


Catalogue ani Prics-list free on applicaticn. 
Our poblications are for sale by aul booksellers, or are 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES. WEBSTER & C0, 


67 FIFTHAVE.,N. Y.Citv. 


Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest. Onc, 
entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur 
ing the Reign of Terror, fromthe French of Paul 
Perret, will begin with the first issuc of the 


New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to obtain cither one of three valuable works, cach 

mitwo large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 

in cloth or halt-seal, with Tue Living Acre for 

50c. to $1.00 more than the price of the hatter 


The BRANTWOOD Edition of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


WITH 
These are no cheap reprints, but books pub 
Special Introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, lished at from 85.00 to 89.00 a set. 

La No library is complete without them, 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

Ba To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
remitting belore January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1Sy3 issued aficr the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copics of Tuk Living Ace, 15¢. cach, 

BO Rates for clubbing Tue Living Ac with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 


Avpress LETTELEL & CO., 
31 Dedford St., Boston, Mass+ 


Is the only edition publi-hed in this country 
with Mr. Ruskin’s cousent, and from the saie 
of wich he derives a profit. The illustra- 
tions have been prepared under the author’s 
personal supervision, and the type, paper, 
and style of binding are in accordance with 
his suvvestions. Each of the prose works 
contains a special introduction by Prof. 
Charles Eriot Norton, of Harvard College, 
explaining the purposes for and the condi 
tions under which it was written. These 
introductions, muny of tiem contuining ex 
tracts from personal letters written while , 
the works were In preparation. give to this 

edition a rare and unique value. The two * 

volumes of poems have been copyrighted in un ay C 00 apers. 
this country under the new law, and the at- 

tention of the public is called to the fact - as a eve ne a 
that, by virtne of this copyright, we sball aleoumtars arist ier nae te Lh 2 py suai 
hereafter be the ouly publishers in this coun time feverte. Single subscription, 2 cts ayvear; 5 
tryable tosupply Ruskin’s works in a uni- | Covies to Latdress, $15 20 copies, $3.5); 40 coples, $6. 


formoatyle of binding. ru ECH ILD? Aa PER (Monthly). The beat 
ee , . - . of all juventle periodicais; interesting and well il- 

All Engiish Editions of Ruskin now in print arekept | justrated. Ten or more copie=, one year, to one ad 

in stock or will be imported at short notice. dress, Wcts. per copy. Single copies, 25 etn. 

Descriptive circular mailed free, MORNING LEGtit (Monthly). Can be used as 
We shi ' , inn : . a& Semi-monthily, Wholesom: reading, choice cuts: 
é shall also be pleased to send free toany addressa | for younger classes, Terms same as“ Child's Paper.’ 
§2-paze pamphlet containing specimen copics of the 


new hymn boos, THE CHURCIUMYMNARY. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., 


43,45 and 47 East Tenth St., New York. Mies iy 
The above four, to one subscriber, #1 per year, 


APPLES OF GOLD. For tofart classes, in 
ports; bovntifat pletures, large type; a 
vicbure exch quarter, Single copy, d0ct-.5 5 

Covits, cts. etch; Wor more copies, 25 cts. each, 





BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Sta.es. Send #1 for its best We. kly | 
Addres:, The Le. ger, Tecoma, Wn. 


Samples of periodicals sent free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
THIS 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLE PUBLISHED. 


New Illus. Helps. 

New Maps. : , ae. ©. HW. HW. Wrizht, D.D., M.A., Ph.D., Editor, Eng- 
. . i ? and, 

Fine Bindings. : Rey. Jomes Stalker, D.D., author of “ Imago Christi,” 


“ ae moran. 
. sd | yr. Ph Schaff, .D., LL.D. The ¥ 
Clear Print. ; v ulip Schatf D.. LL.D. Union Theological 


seminary, New York, 
; : Sia Rev. George Adam Smt‘h, M.A., Aberd:en. 
Minimum Size. ems CC. f 
Moderate Prices. 
The Onty Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
bridge, Enoland 


Iilus, Help or Aids 5 S r i Hurliout, D.D., Sunday School Journal 
or New erTk, 
Prepared by Both Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
" 7 woudon, 
American and London Clear Type w),! K. Harper, Ph.D., President Chicago Universi- 
English Scholars. 


ty, Chicaxo. 
An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 

Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L , LLD.. M.RLA.S., Ene. 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploratiou 
Society. 





Following isa partial list of these who as- 
I] n the preparation of the new In- 
t pational Helps or Aids: 


Ik. Heard, M.A., Catus College, Cambridge 
and Hu'sean Lecturer in the University of Cam- 


Edition. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with LARGE, CLEAR 
TYPE, durably bound, with MODERN PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED 
HELPS, new REVISED maps, and reasonable in price? The International 
Bibles answer the above requirements. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text, Reference and Teache 
ers’? Bibles Printed on RAG PAPER and The Celebrated 6 INTERNAs 
TIOVAL” INDIA PAPER, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by 
all First-Class Booksellers. Ask YOUR DEALER for them and TAKE 
NO OTILER. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue. New York City. N. Y, 





For Sunday Schools 


cane PILGRIM sii. 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1854. 
Course II. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, bezinning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior aud Lesson Picture Cards. The tirst year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.b. 70. 


Course Il. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume, 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses IJ ard IIL follow the outline method, taking large poitions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Kact lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 
necessary, and no more, 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


THe INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 
about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. The Lesson Questions and 

* The Word and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for the Week, 
Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 
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ANSON D. F, RANDOLPH & COMPANY, Inc 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA FROM ENGLISH FIELDS TO SALERNO SHORES. 
By WILLIAM BEMENT LENT. 2 vols., I6mo, with 18 full-page photogravure illustrations, daintily bound 
in cloth, in a box, 4,00, 

The author travelled in a leisurely way through England, into Wales, Scotland, Germany and Swttzer- 
land, and thence passed on through Holland, France and Russia, to roam finally through Italy. In histecord 
of these wanderings he shows himself a careful and thoughtful observer, who studies nature and ert and 
“things”? more than people. He hus asymvathetic method in bis sight, and a rare faculty of transferring to 
the reader a picture of what he saw and what he did) The whole \ ork is in sharp contrast to the conven- 
tional book of travel. The illustrations are of the hind that “illustrate.” 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. By the author of * A Day of My Life at Eaton.” An 
account of a journey from Bordeaux to Genoa, taken in the winter of 1889-00. With a map and fifty illus. 
trations by Jotun Wallace after sketches by the author. One v. 1, 8vo, in ornamental covers. $4.50, nt. 

A book of travel, written in crisp and sparkling style not at allin the “run” of the ordinary books of 
travel. The illustrations, which are largely character sketches, furnish a good idea of the people and their 
ways and customs, 

Pl TURED PALESTINE. vy James Neil, M.A. With cighty illustrations by James Clark, 
Henry A. Harper and otherartists. &vo, cloth, #2.25, 

Dr. Neth who has almady published volumeson the Holy Land, inthis book seeks by pictorial illustrations 
of costihime, and of manners ond customs, to elucidate huncreds of paccas es of Seripture, In this s ay Jot 
ooly an emphasis is given to the text, but a new and comyprcohersive hight thrown on the subject treated, The 
stndent and lay reader of the scriptures will find this werk of great interest and value. 

Tiik HIGHWAY OF LETTERS, AND ITS ECHOES OF FAMOUS FOOTSTEPS. 
(Fleet street, London.) By THOMAS Auciknt. Small &vo, protusely dlustrated, cloth, $2.00, 

Phe narrative isa light, gossipy one witha (avoro® the antiquarian spirit, and enlivened by many an .nec- 
coe, The rise of the tnelish theatre, of printing, journalism, club life, the Changes in dress and social cus. 
tom aed many kindred matiers Me. Archer Las told us about, inthe quiet. way ef one who is familiar with 
les topics and fond of them, 

SCOTLAND’S FREE CHURCH. An Historical Retrospect and Memorial of the Disruption. 
with a Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance, I4)-%. By JouN BUCHANAN RYLEY and JouN 

M. McCCANDLISH Sinalldte, beautifully printed, €2.5°. 

The origin of the Free Charch is amoung tie most stirring events of religious history in all‘ he world. The 
work is be: utifully printed and Contains the etched portrait of Dr. Chaimers, a reduced copy of Lorriimer’s 
celebrated pleture of an ordination ot ebters in the Scottish Kirk and six other fuli-page illustrations. 
POFMS OF MAY RILEY SMITH. 2 vole., in box, $2.50. 

SOMETIME, ANO OTHER POEMS, limo, cloth, pilt top, $1.25, 

CRADLE AND ARMCHAIR, I6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

No fugitive poem of late years has won a wider reputation than the author's * Sometime.” ,This collection 
of her complete poems will be welcomed by a multitude of readers. 

UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. Poems about children. A new and enlarged edition, with 
six photogravure illustra‘ ions, ornamental cloth, $1.50. 

A charming selection, not Jor, but abou! children. The illustrations add a new charm to the volume. 
CHRISTMAS TIDE IN SONG AND STORY. With illustrations. 2 vols., 16mo, crnament- 


al cloth, in box, #2.00. 
A choice seleotion, in prese verse, from the best authors. 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE. By KarrinA Trask. (3ccond Edition.) 16mo, orna- 


mental clovh, $1.35. 


Three dramatic idyls, with scenes lailin that obscure period of English history immedtately followi"g 
tie destruction of the Hound Table and King Arthu ’s deat -the first two te .ching that true love ts a ivine 
forces, however or wherever it may come, and shoul be unto fruitage ant ‘evelopment; eing born of Got. 
it is the fulfilling of the law, and Imperils only when self-secking or unmindtul of its henitage. The last tale 
is one of boyish chivalry. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail by the publisvers on reccipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, Inc., 182 Fifth Ave., New York 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY TIME. | 


ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART. 

By Prof. W. H. GoopyvkAr, With 150 illustrations, Library edition, l2mo, gilt top, $2. 
There is no more captivating study than that of the origin and development of the esthetic tacul- 
ties and their expression in art and arehitecture, In this volume, Prot. Goodyear, whose style 
is delightfully simple and readable, has traced the evolution of Greek art through Roman tilt 
tory into the Middle Ages, The text is richly illustrated with pictures of famous art treasures. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. CALLIAS: An Historical Romance. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. $3. By ALrreD J. Cnurcn, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
the text is embellished with decorations, illustrated, $1.50, 

portraits, and vignettes of beautiful design by Cullias, undoubtedly the most. important of 

Mr. George Wharton Edwards, Printed in two Mr. Church's writings, is printed originally in 
colors, Large 8vo, richly bound in buff and the United States, Mad from the author's 
white vellum, stamped in gold, with wide mar- manuscript. The novel is interesting; the plot 

gins, flat back, rough edges, and gilt top. is not subordinated to the historical matter. 


LOG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY. 
By TsuRAYUK!I. Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora Best. Harris. Twelve original 
photogravure illustrations by the Japanese artist, Toshio Aoki, Printed and bound in clos 
imitation of the books issued in Yokohama, 12mo, 50 cents. 


ALL HE KNEW: A Story. THE GOLDEN CALF. 


By Joun HABBERTON, 12imo, cloth, $1. By . H. BoyEsen, 12mo, cloth, $1. ae 

“Tts purposeand spirit, and its practical adap- Prof. Bo¥Vesen has left his favorite Seandina- 
tation to the great spiritual needs of mankind, vian scenes to tell a story of moderu Anieik 
are so admirable that it deserves to be read | can life. ™ 
and re-read and circulated widely.”—The Con- “ A strong novel containing a story interest 
gregationalist, | ingly told.”—Saturday Spectator. 

THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS. ~ 

By W. E. CurTis, 12mo, $l. Mr. Curtis, a prominent officiai of the State Department, a 
prepared a book which treats in a popular way the relations that have existed and are roe! 
maintained between the United States and the principal nations of the world. This is a dist cp 
addition to American historical literature, by reason of its compactness and its combination 
widely scattered material. 


«*« For sale by ali booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
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Where 
It Goes——— 


More than 150,000 pastors, superintendents, 
teachers, and Bible students throughout the world 
receive The Sunday School Times every week. 
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students ; 


ble price. 
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in the world. 
the reach 


Specimen copies free. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is within 


of any school. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 3 


This wide circulation is the result of two pur- 
poses: First, to make The Sunday School Times 
the best paper possible for teachers and Bible 


second, to sell it at the lowest possi- 


Its contributors include writers of the high- 
est reputation on both sides 


»4 

o i cit 

¢g = methods of Christian work. 

oo T . o: 

$$ The price speaks for itself. 

33 package rate of 50 Cents a year, The Sunday 
> oe P ARTES 5 Cc 

gg School limes is the cheapest 

$$ 2 weekly Sunday-school paper 

> 


1.00 


) 1.50 
1.00 


of the 
whether as specialists in Biblical research or 
as experts in Sunday-school teaching and 





Subscription Rates. 
$0.50 
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Atlantic, 


~wwrereerrerrrwwseVrVerertrvre. 


At the club 


cemts a year for each copy 

in a package of five or more 

sent to one address, 

a year for each copy in a 

club of two or more mailed 

to separate addresses. 
One free copy with every 

ten paid for in a club of 

either kind. 

a year, single copy 

a year, single copies to 

ministers, missionaries, and 

theological students. 
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Beautiful Books, 


EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 
THE QUEEM OF THE ADRIATIC; 


OR, VeNiSe, MeptevAL AND MODERN. Be CLARA 
EWSKINE CLEMENT, Toeauthor describes the Grand 
Canals, Catne trals, Palaces, Square of St. Mark’s, 
Big: of sigh-, ete, et, with sketches of the 
romantic history. Tilwstrate ld with twe nouy photegra- 
vares. I vol., crown Svo, vellum cloth, tiluminated in 
golu and cok irs, $5.00. 
Uniform with above. 
GENOA, The City of Columbus. 


LILY OF TILE 
AND PRESENT, 


IWANHQE, buitea by ANpRew Lana. 


The most marnificent edition of this great master- 
lece of Sir Walter Scott's ever made, 20 ifustrations 
f etching and phuotogravure; tweive are original 
etchings by tee celebrated) French arti-t, Ad. 
Lalauze, printed on impertal Japan paver. The 
bluding ‘Ls sti amped in gol! and colors. 2 vels., crown 
870, clota, in Cloth box, $3.00. 


ROMOLA, By Gronce Exior. 


This great histovie story of Florentine Hfe ts pro- 
duced in m: — ent style with PINE PHOTOGRAV- 
M4es (ron reo se ap rs. Tue prover, press-work and 
binding are of the lighest artistic daaity- 2 vols., 
70, White Vellum cloth, red and gold, $5.0 


ARNO}: Of, FLORENCE Past 


Uniform volumes are 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. by BuLwer. 
RIENZI. By BuLWwer. 


AYRELIAN, SmPiRen OF ROME. 


Br Wits A\M W AIRS Ansveltionof this stand- 

a , | wi th val? tole plates, svo, 

Lita, gli bop With Gauls) Ocaane ut, $2.59. Unitocin 
in. 


ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 


ROM: OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


Tae PAGAN Cenrunis By JOAN DENNIY. 
Pa falaniveapaie pen picture of the “eternal 
h Hesoctoin eg tn’: eit yY 43 10 nOW apovarse—with 
‘Lahislory, its teiainghs and its reverses. 
Wroitveoaty toll toass from protographs. 
Yu, Cloth, gilt, R25) 












Pret bial boy cielers, or sen*, postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURI AT, Publishers, Boston 


Books 3 at Liberal Discounts. 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Given Away. 


4 pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 
purchase over $1.00. 





Before buying books write for quotations. 


AQ assortment of catalogues and special 


Slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
Cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 

st 42a Street, New York. 
fon thir Adv? rlisement and rece've a discount 
Any sub 
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, SPECIME N COPIES. 
Wout uescriver of THe INDEPENDENT who 
per se: € to have a specimen copy of the 
sendin 1t toa friend can be accommodated by 
dress to $03 ou a postal card, the uame and ad- 
to which he would like the paper sent. 





SAVE NIONEY. 
(new and srenewa's) at Club Rates. Any 
American or foreign, 


prices gemerally 


Subscribe for your Periodicals 
Periodical, 
furnisned ard ‘corel 
Catalontie on applica 


MUTUAL su BSCRIPTI DN Cc WMPANY, 
28 South Sth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA Titkicat Metury soo ts in 


her Southern Countries. 
pellet in its foremost newspaper, The Los 


les Times. 


Learn all about the Jand of 
ule 


Daily, & to 20 pages, =. per quarter, 


$9.00 per face ok Weekly, 12 pages, “ 30 per year. 
Address THE TIM Es, Los Panweles, Cal, 








THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAN 


Best. one in existence. 


Pamphwt free. 


D. 
Price, #1.00, sent prepaid, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., % Wurren St., New York. 


THE LEADING MACAZINE ADVERTISING ACENTS. 


Ht Abida Kl hOOTH KING & RKO. 


Seawarda, 


An elegy on the 


with notes and 


(? Brondway, N.Y, 





NOW READY!?!! 








THE NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHERS BIBLE 


Revised Throughout by ihe Soundest Riblical Authcrities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF FAAPS 





Specially vrepared to illustrate the geography of Pa'e-tine and the adjacent countries, 


from ; - tna 


times tu the aestruction of Jerusalem, anit embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, 18 


The Most Complete Teachers’ Bible 





NHIS well-known volume tn its 
present form has lost nothing 

of its former utility, but is further 
enriched with new anthentic in- 
formation of every description, 
arranged with the closest atten- 
tion to facility of reference. Thus 
enlarzed, the book has become by 
far the mos? instructive and ex- 


haustive compendium of every kind 
of information essentiil to Biblical 
study, and will be found 


An Invaluable Companion 
for Every Minister, 
Teacher and Private 
Student. 

Every GQoectert opy Huasthe 
Title-Page as Shown 
Opposite. 


TPAAE PT TE, 





in Existence. 


THE S.S, TEACHER’S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


CLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONCUES: AND WITH THE FORMER 


TRAWSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND ACWISED. 
GY HID MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER 
New Yorn: 33, East i7re Strcer 


(Ourens Facaune Senet, te Com Prvacow 





In every division of the work frequent reference has been mate tothe Revised Version, a competent 
knowle tge of which ts universally rezarded as lnavaluable and in lispensable tu Bible students. 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER, 
AT PRICES FROM™ 81.25 TO $20.00, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON 


APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSCN & SONS, 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 





TRADE MARK 


One wisting to comply with all the demands of po- 
lite society will be cacelul that one's writing papers 
be entirely correc Whiting’s Stationery is the 
standard form for correspondence, These papers are 
the most elegant mide. Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. Sold 
by all first-class dealers tus tutionery. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Ollices: 150 and 152 Duane St, 





“Oxford” 
33 Enust 17th: direet. Union Square, 





Bibles, Prayer-Books, Etc., 
New York, 


SWEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL, | 
DICTIONARY} 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent ing 
revising, 100 editors 4 
employed, more than 
2300,000 expended. 














A Grand Educator : 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself : 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 

















man, self-educator. a 
ae 7 
} Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 
: Published by 4 
6 & C.MERRIAM CO.,SerinGeretp.Mass,,U.S.A. 
OHrsend for free prospectus co ats ining specimen®@ 
$ pies, illustrations, testimonials, ete 4 
CH Do not b vy reprints of ancie ee editions. » 
SUCCKSSHEL, A DVERTISERS are using 


Remtagton County Se 


t Lists Tiey cover t! e ground 
best with lewer oNeLse, 2? 


tUF Trbane Maile tne. N.Y 


CHRISTMAS, 1893. 


The Wise Purchasers buy their Books Early. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS HAVE 


death ef Thomas William Parsons, 
biography. By Ricuanpd Hovey. 


Royal 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, $1.50 


‘ 


The Gospels are True Histories. 





By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARnows, D.D., 


the Parliament 
Exposition. 
D.D., President 
En leavor. 


Introduction by Kev. F. E. 


Round in a choice 


President 
of Religious held at the Columbian 
Clark, 
of the Unite’ Soe¢lety of Christian 
and appropriate 


binding sultable tor a Holiday gift, or the Library. 


12mo, 146 pages, 


In the Wake 


cloth, 75 cents. 


of Columbus. 





By Special Commissioner of the Columbian F.xposi- 
tion, FREDERICK A. OBER. $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe. 





A special limited edition of 259 copies, signed by 


the author. 


Immortelles. 


Crown 8vo, 


half calf binding, $19.09. 


From the writings of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Se- 


lected and arranged 


by Rose PORTER. Square 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; gilt, $1.25. 
Whittier with the Children. 





By MANGARET SIDNEY. 


frontispiece of 
children. 
box, $1.50. 


Send for catalogues 


Exquisite photogravure 
Whittier surrounded bya group of 


lllustrated, 8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, in 











The Artist Gallery. 





tvo, full leather, $5.0". A rare collection tllustrat- 
ive of famous and representative paintings, ele- 
vantly bound and fully iliustrated. 

Rhymes for the 


Nursery Stories and 





Hiome and Kindergarten, 





BY EMILib POULSSON. Uniform in size and bind- 
ing with * Finger Pliy-,’ with new design appro- 
priate for the Hume aud Kindergarten, #1.2b. 


Odd Business. 
RE A TT 
By L. J. BRIDGMAN. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 


cover design and illustrations by author, 
A book of Droil Conceits for old or young. 


Unique 


A New Game. 


The Shakspere Oracle. 





A novel device to familiarize young people with 
Shaukspertan poetry while affording social enter 
tainment. The game of the year. In pink and yel- 
low covers, with beautiful wheel desigus aud orna- 
mentation. In box, 5) cents. 


A Song of the Christ. 





By HARRIFT ADAMS SAWYER. Sixteeen full-page 
photogravures from original drawings. Crown 
8vo, uncul edges, gilt — silver and gold Hlumi- 
nated cover, in box, $1.5) 


Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. 





By * Pansy” (Mrs. G. Ko ALDEN). 12mo, $1.50. 
This tutest volume ts in the new binding, de signed by 
Barnes. 





Sent by Mail, Postpaid by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


i New Holiday Calalogue 
New Complete Catalogue 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Guert Ten Eyck: A Hero Story. 





By W. O. StopparRp. 
Frauk T. Merrill. 


Square, 
Cloth, &1.50, 


8vo, illustrated by 


A story of stirring times that marked the begin- 
nings of the Repudlic. It has todo a great deal with 
the patriot Nuthau Hale. [visa book for every boy and 
girl in the conntry to read, fall of stirring tnetients, 
an as wholesome and bracing as the North Wine 
It isappropriute and timely for this holtuay seaso: i; 
as great attention is just now attracteu to tre life of 
Nathan Hale, from the fact that New York unveils 
atthis time the grand st+tue designed tn his honorty 
Fiederick MucMonunies, the aesizner of the wonder- 
ful tountain in the Court of Houor at the World’s Ex- 
position, 


Through Thick and Thin. 





By MOLLY ELLIO“ SEAWELL, 
a sailor story. 


A soldier story and 


No more delightful delineator of life in army and 


navy than Mi-s Seawell write — d= ae for youbg peo- 
ple. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 


The Child’s Day Book, 





Child Classics 


Compiled by MARGARET SIDNEY. It ts the only 
Day Book issued solely for the tittle child, with morn- 
ing ard evening prayers, grace before meals, a text 
of Scripture aud a selection of prose or poetry for 
each day, with a supplementary journal fur che use 
of the child. Vive full page colored inserts and 
many other dainty iliustrat.ons. Quarto boards, 50 
cents, 


ot Prose. 








New Sunday School Catalogue 
New Educational Catalogue 


Second volume in the Child Classic Series. Com- 
piled by Mary R. Fitca-Pteuce. Quarto extra 
cloth, $1.00. 


either, or all, matled free. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 
New Books. 


The Complete Angler. 
(LIMITED EDITION.) 

By IzaAaKk WALTON. Edited, with an Intro 
duction. by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 
Wich Original Border Illustrations 
Priuted in Color. Edition limited to 
52) pvumbered copies. Net, $4.00. 

Among the many and beautiful editions of this old 
classic which have been issued, this one will have a 
place of itsovn. Itiscercaiuly original in the deco- 
rative illustrations which alino-t cover the wide bor- 
ders serroaniingta2 text. Tae 50 copies issued will 
scarcely b2enoug iosupply the many en*hustastic 
lovers of the genial oli philosopber and fisherman. 


e o | 
Pictures from Nature and 
Life. 

Poems by KATE RAWORTH HOLMES. With 
halftone illustrations by Helen E. 
Stevenson. Small 4to, $2.50. 

The holiday season will scarcely furnish a more at- 
tractive gift-book than this,in which the delicate 
sentiment of the verse is matched by the beauty of 
the leteerpress and the unusual Illustrations. The 
opening poem, “One Fair Day,” Is one of thuse de- 
ligattal, sunshiny reminixcenves whose romance, 
sung in musicat numbers, haunts the memory like a 
chapter from one’s own experience. The bright fal- 
flilment of tha.“ fatr-day’’ is told in the poem entl- 
tled ** Tue Bride.” 


Rumour. 

By ELIZABETH FHEPPARD. With an Intro 
duction and Notes by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. With two portraits. 2 vols., 
12mo, yilt tops, $2.50, 

“Runour’’ was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three 
most popular romances. Apert from the intrinsic 
mcrit of the story, it derives especial interest from 
the (act that Seethoven stands as the model of one of 
it; characters, just as Mendelssolin was portrayed in 
“Charles Auchester.” 
Auchester,” “Counterparts,” and “ Rumour” (six 
vols., uniformly bound,#7.5)), stand alone as romances 


The complete series, “Charles 


suffused with the spirit of music and largely con- 
cerned with the lives of musicians, 


A Book of Thoughts 


LINKED WITH MEMORIES OF JOHN 
BRIGHT. Compiled by Mary Brigut 
Curry. 12m), gilt top, $1 25. 

In this work the compiler, the daughter of John 
Bright, has collected from various authors some of 
those passiges that were particular favorites of her 
father, aud has included with thema few quotations 
from his owa syeecucs ani writings. The uniformly 
hizg4 and noble character of the selections indicates 
the well-sprin:s whence this vure-minde!, generous- 
hearted states:inan drew inspiration to sustain him 
in his struggles for truth and jus‘ice. 


The Bailiff of Tewkesbury. 
By C. B.D. Pusers and Leiau Norra. 
Iilustrated, 12mo, $1.00, 


This i3 aa unusually clever and attrvetive story of 
English life in the last hall of the sixteenth ceatury, 
the scou2 being laid in and avout Tewxesbury and 
Stratford-vu-Avon. Shakesoeare, as a young man, 
is Introducet as one of the characters with much 
saill ani with perfect propriety. It is a story of in- 
clasnt. Tae action is vigorous, the descriptions are 
vivid and teuthfal, the interest is well sustained, and 
the at. nosyhege is sveetand wholesome. 


. 7 . 
Garrick’s Pupil. 
By AUGUSTUS FILON. Translated by J. V. 
PRICUARD. Lilustrated 2mo. $L.00. 


This story isa faithfal and brilliant study of Lon- 
don life in the lat.er half of the eighteenth century. 
The tinesof Reynolds and Garrick, of Johnson and 
Burke, have been carefully studie land skillfully re 
protuced, The author, witha fine his:oric sense, has 
succecielin conveyiig atrue idea of the sv_ial and 
political forces that fer.nented in the society of Lon- 
doa during that remarkable period. 


The Lost Canyon of the 
Toltecs. 


An Account of Strange Adventures in Cen- 
tral America. By CHARLES SUMNER 
SEELEY, autuor of ** Tue Spanish Gal- 


leon.”? I2a10. $1.00, 


A vivid story of adventure among the Clilf-Dwell- 
ers of Centcal America. The interest of the reader 
ishellunfogszingly from the beginning to the end 
by tas var ety of incidents and the vivilness of the 
narrative. It is llet wita thrilling adventures 
which are intricitelv involved with an attractive 
love story. It is evea more absorbing than‘ The 
Sprnis: Galleon,” and is ioldin the sume direct and 
simple style. 


The English Humorists. 
By WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. Finely printed 
and bouad. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Sartor Resartus. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
bound. 


Tiese two volunes have been issiel in the same 
attractive style—flae paper, c ear type, hanuy size, 
and tis‘efal binding—in which we have issued ** He- 
ross ani Hero Worship,’ “Sesame and Lilies,’ 
* Baco1's 2*345s,’"** The Complece Angler,” and are 
uniform wita them. 


Finely printed and 
16:0, gilt top, 31.00, 


For orle by by boo%vellers generally, or will be sen ¢ 
p29: p2id, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS: 


Tales from Shakspeare. 


By CHARLES and M‘nry LAMB, with 4 ccntinaation 
by Harrison 8. Morris, authorot “Tales from 
Ten Poets,’ etc. Four volumes. t6mo, T[lustrated 
clot extra, LL; half calf or half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, $10.0, Edition de Luze (limited 
to 15) copies). Four Volumes. Simatt, 8v9, Clotlo 
$12.00 net. 

Thetw an | tales from the plays of Shakspeare by 
Charles ans ary Lamb >re the most usetul and 
agrecvable con »anions to un understanding of Shaks 
peare ‘hit have ever been produced, They are in- 
cluded in the first two volame of this ed‘tion. In 
te two remaining volumes, Mr. Morri-c -mpletesthe 
pliys, and in a brief spic: presents each plot and 
story in a most engaging manuer. 


Historical Tales. 


TAE ROMANCE OF REALITY. By CHARLES MORRIS, 
author of “*Half-Hoir Series,” “ Tales from the 
Dramatists,” etc. America, England, France, Ger- 
many. [Wusirated. Bmo. Cloth, $1.25 per volume. 
Eac work so'd sep erately or in sets inboxes. $5.00 per 
set: half calf, $10.00. 

“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the 
work, adinirably indicates tts character, for within 
its pages may be found vroupet the scones of those 
romantic and eventfal tneidents which form the 
pith of the histery of the leading modern nations, ard 
many of which have long been favorites tn popular 
lore. The half-tone iLustrations, twelve tn each 
volume, add to the beauty and historical value of an 
otherwise attractive work. 


History of the Consulate and 


the Empire of France. 


By L. A. THteus, Ex-Prime Minister of France. 
Translated fron the French, with the sanction of 
the author, by D. ForbesCampbell. An entirely new 
edition, printed from new type and illustrated with 
thirty-six s'eel plates privted from the French 
originals. Twelve octavo volumes. Cloth, $5.00 per 
volume, Two volumes how ready. 


Queechy. 

By ELIZ4 BETH WeTHERELL, auther of “ The Wide- 
Wide World,” * Dollars and Cents,” etc. New Edi- 
tion. Uniform with “ The Wide, Wide World.” 
Printed from new plates and illustrated with thirly 
new pictures in the text from drawings by Fre ne. 
ICK DIELMAN. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5) cents. 
~The new edition of this familiar seery, icsued uni- 

form with the latest issue ot * The Wide, Wide Worid,’ 
whil be gladly welcomed by thousands of old friends 
and by mony new ones, ‘he work has always been 
eageriy sou-htand read The moral lessons in it wil 
never be outof style, and its homely simplicity ana 
rich pictures of child-life will always attract the 
young.” 


The above new publications are for sale by all booksellers. 





De Luxe Edition of the Works 
Cf William H. Prescott. 


(Limited to 250 sets.) 

Containing all the steel piates on India paper and 
maps that appeared in former editions, together 
with 155 new phototype illustrations. Complete in 
twelve large octavo volumes: 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. Two volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, Two 
volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. Two 
volumes. 

HIsTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP IL. 
volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES V. Two volumes. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLA- 
NIES. Ove Volume, 

Handsomely bound in half morocco gilt top, $5.00 net 

per volume. 


Barabbas. 


A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. A new copy- 
right novel by MARI#£ CONELLI, author of * Ven- 
detta,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

“It is# strong story; strong in descriptive, strong 
in feeling. Tie single conception of * Bar-bbas’ 
raises it to a hich level, and the vone of the whole, 
exolted and passion»te, makes it an impressive tale 
—imp. cessive for the good.”,—Chicago Interior. 


Two Offenders. 


By OUIDA. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Ready early in De- 
cember. A new novel, characterized by the au- 
thor’s usual sprightliness, wit and dramatic power, 


A Dog of Flanders, 


AND OTHER STORIES, by OUIDA, is a collection of 
four charming sketches for young readers. Illus- 
trated with engravings after drawings by EDMUND 
H. Garner. Smulldto, Cloth, $1.50. 


Three 


Seven Christmas Eves. 

The Romance of a Social Evolution, By seven ace 
thors. With illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY’ 
l2mo. Cloth, #1.00. 

A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up 


from the streets of London, told in seven chapters by 
as many differen: authors, 


Twenty Little Maidens. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. Illustrated by IbA WAUGH, 
Smaltt4to, Cloth, extra, $ .59. 
An attractive book for the little folks. It contains 


twenty distinct stories of as mauy little girls, and is 
tolu in a way that cannot fail to please whe children, 


Mailed by the publishers on 


receipt. of price. 


New Hoiiday Catalo jue sent free to any address. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715-717 Market St.. Phila. 


. . . For Episcopal Sunday Schools . . . 











THE GOSPEL HISTORY OF 


|Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Rev. DAVID H. GREER, D. D., 


Rector, St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 


Revised by 


The marked success of the Blakeslee lessons in 
leading Episcopal Churches during the past two years 
has led to their thorough revision by Dr. Greer, in 
order to adapt them as closely as possible to the Church 
Year; to conform them to the Church doctrines; to 
provide a suitable opening and closing liturgical service 
for the worship of the school; and to provide for the 
insertion of the Collects and the Catechism. 

These lessons will be published in four grades suffi- 
cient for all classes from the primary up, and will be 
ready for use at the coming Advent. : 

We invite correspondence, and will freely send 
specimens and circulars to all applicants. 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 
21 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Address, 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHIHRAPEST BOOK 


STORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


The Best about FERNS and WILD PLOWERg, 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THE FERNS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By Prof. D.C. RATON, of Yale College. 81 Colere4 
Plates, of oll the species. Now Scarce. 2 vols. 
clown, giit tops, net $35.10. . 


AMERICAN 
WILD FLOWERS. 


By Prof. Geo. L. GOODALE, of Harvard College 
5I Pertec: Colored Plates by Isaac Sprague. div’ 
cloth, extra, price reunced Lo net $7 Su, ‘ 


C2 Catalogue of books on application, 
BRADLEE “WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
Is Arch St., Bostcn, 


New Holiday Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 
LORNA —- 


D. BLackKMone., The only complete illus. 
trated edition, with a wealth of illustration, com. 
pri-ivng over 20 beautiful text illustrations andy 
photogravures from origival photographs ot Devon 
and Somerset scenery, 2 vols, crown oc avo, tn 
vreenor old rose silk or white cloth bind'ng, gilt 
tops, #6.00 per set; or iu half-levant, gilt top, 48. 


per set. 
H EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, 
THE A. GRANT, An historical and de 
‘count of the Acadians, and the Evan. 
veline story newly writfen. With 3) half tone th. 
ustrations, and a coloret frontispiece of Evangel. 
ine, I vol., square 1?mo, fancy cloth binding, $2.0), 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
fhy WILLIAM BLACK. A new elition of thisde. 
lightful story, with eighy new text illostrations, 
and w colored frontispiece of Sheila, the heroine, by 
Ethel Isador Brown, 1 vol., small quarto, with an 
original and art stiv binding, &2.00; or in half-tevant 
morocco, + ilt top, $4.50. 


CRANFORD. 
by Mrs. GASKELL. Withan intro: uction by Rey, 
Brooke Herford. Aw entirely new edi'ion of this 
charming volume, with 10 illustrations, including 
a colorea frontispiece from an original drawing by 
Vrank T. Merrill. 1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
by Mis, MuULOCK, A new euition of a story of 
which readers, young and ol’, never tire. With 4) 
new half-tone illustrations, and a colored fronts. 
nece from an original drawing by Miss Laura (C, 
[ills. Lvol., small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 
o*s For Sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, vostpaid, 

on receipt of price by the publishers. 





Popular Edition of Francis Parkman’s 
latest work. 
A HALF CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 
By Francis PARKMAN. Popular Edition, 
with three maps. 2 volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 
His place is alongside of the greatest historians, 


whose works are Wuglisn classics.—London Athe 
neu, 


Easily the first’ of living American historians.- 
Christian Advocate. 


PAN MICHAEL. 
Au Historical Novel of Poland, the 
Ukraine and Turkey. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Translated fron 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, Crown 
§vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A Sequel to “With Fire and Sword,” 
and “ The Deluge.”’ 
Charles Dudley Warner in Warper’s Magazine af- 
firins that the great Polis) author has, in the charac- 
ter of Zagloba, given to literatiire a new creation. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON ST... Boston, 


«*e Mailed, postptid, on receipt of price. 

The American Tract Society were awarded a gold 
medal for religious books and tracts by the Colum- 
bian Es position, caeeedl 

OLIVET TO PAT MOS; or The First 
Christian Ceatury, By Lonise Seymour Hough: 
ton, author of “ Bible in Picture ana Story,” and 
“The Life of Chris: in Picture and Story.” 4to, $100; 
gilt edges, #2. 

“Parents und teachers will find themselves more 
than ever interested im tiis wonderful story of the 
early progress of Christianity, as they read it from 
these pages to the children.” NORtH AND WEST. 

HINTS AND HELPS TO THE S. 8, LES 
SONSOF 1894, Bythe Brothers Burrell. $12. 

“Gootanthetpful”’ CurisrLaN OBSERVER. 

“Co morehensive ani satisfaciory.” Meri. PROT. 

“THE MORNING COMETH,?? Sermons by 
Dr. Burrell. $1.25, 

CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT. A comprehensive 
scheme for study ng the whole Bible. By Mary L. @. 
Petriv. Hmo. $1.50. 

“ Systematic readers of the Word of God will findlt 
helpful to the last degrve.” N. Y. OBSERVER. 

THE CHEQUS BOOK OF THE WANK oF 
FAITH. By CoH. Spurgeon. 2mo, #140. 

“ The Christian who faitifully reads this book can- 
not faii to be strengthened.” MID CONTINENT. 

By Jwit MecNair Wright. 
1. Adam’s Daughters, 
2. Mr. Grosvenoe’s Daughter. 
3. On a Snow-Bound Train. 

THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New ello, 
with marriage ceriificate. White cloth, 6 cts. 

DAILY FOOD. New edition, large orint, (iw 
trated, dainty cloth, gilt. 75 cts ; tain papery cal — 

Tae same, imo, 15 cts.; gilt, 20 cts.; calf, 00 cts 

JESUS ONLY. On the same plan as © Dall! 
Food.” Cloth, gilt, 7 cts. Tain ed., fine calf, 81. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. Calf, $1. 
THE SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty 


vols. 12mo. [na neat chestnut case. $2), 


pee oe . i - i ie 

The 8.8. Library Bulletin says: “It is one of ire 
finest collections of Sunday-school books We 
ever seen.” 


*.* Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIET!, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, ™ 
48 AND S EAST 23p STREET, NEW YORK. 


12mo. $1 
«gH 
“ 9s 


> ie es 





GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS ST,, = ™!"4_Door West of cury 


Hall Park, NEW YORE CITY. 


BosTON, 5 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Cneetaet E 
ROCHESTER, 98 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 243 Wa 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 8. FRANCISCO, 735 


A.C, McCLURG & CO.,| 


CHICAGO. 
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Red so Seer 


Reduced from $8°- Aa 


[he forum 


“ The Greatest of all our Periodicals.” 











The foremost men of the world write the lit- 
erature of contemporaneous activity for THE 
Forum. 





4 regard THE 
ForuM as a very 
useful and instrac- 


~T have found that _ 
THE FORUM con- 


tive publication, tains the best opin- 
and I should ion of the day on all 
sorry to lose the 


topics of general in- 
terest. -- Hon. James 
McMillan, United 
States Senator, Mich- 
igan. 


reading of its pages 
a single month. — 
Judge Strong, U. 8. 
Supreme Court (re- 
tired). 














Size Undiminished 
Character Unchanged 


THE FORUM contains interpretations of contempo- 
raneous activity and opinion by the best minds of 
both continents. When our foremost men have im- 
portant utterances they seek THE FORUM. Its writ- 
ers, therefore, are the lead rsin action and in opinion. 








| | think THe | | _I regard THE | 
ForuUM one of the Foru™ as the very 
best, if not the best, best magazine pub- 
of the magzezines lished in our lan- 
devoted to general guage, and recall 
and contemporary none in any other 
topics of most inter- language withinthe | 
est to us published same sphere which 
in this country.— is better.—Hon. Os- 
Judge R. W. Peck- car 8S. Straus, for- 
ham, Judge of Court merly United States | 
of Appeals, Albany. Minister to Turkey. | 


In our time and country men have to do what men 
never had to do before; in politics there are new 
tasks; in commerce, changing currents; in industry, 
colossal developments; in education, new methods ; 
in science, new dis‘overies; in society, new condi- 
tions; even in religion, new attitudes—everywhere 
there isa spirit of inquiry and of experiment. The 
foremost men of the world write the literature of 
contemporaneous activity for THE FoRUM. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Union Square, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1621) 95 








PICTURES, ETC. 


Holiday Presents 


Schaus’ 
Art Gallery. 


New Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings, 
Exquisitely Engraved Fac-Similes, 

Artists’ 








Color 
Boxes, 
French Miniature Frames. 


AN EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED 


William Schaus, 


904 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 


FINE PICTURES. 


At Moderate Prices. 

High-class etchings and engravings, of 
permanent value, for home decoration, or 
Holiday and Wedding presents; costing 
from $6 upward, suitably framed. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, with 50 illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 

Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., N.Y. 


_ WANTED. — 








AGENT wanted to canvass merchants and busi- 
ness men for a new planned Account- 

Book. ®¢to #15 made dally by energetic parties. 

For sample sheet and terme, address, 

H. W. PAMPHILON, Pub.,t7 Clinton Pl,,.New York 








25c. a Copy. $3 a Year, 


EDUCATION. 





1 
| 


A FREE COURSE OF 


SHORTHAND », mai 


in the easiest and best system. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed to all faithful students. Send two two-cent 
stamps for particulars, to 

D. F. HAYMES, President 
Eclectic Shorthand College. The finest and best in 
the United Srates. 


34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
fos ah ee Ape ce Se | 


A VOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Colleye, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
ersture, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
2. A., care Of IN| EPKNDENT, 130 Fulton Street 
New York, 











BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
* cation o youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort an 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
ISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 
EDUCATION The oldest of the high-class 
« educational magazines (regu- 
lar price #3.00 a year) will be sent for a year for $2.0010 
anew subscriber, Is Education in your city or village 
library ? Is it in your Reading Rooms? We will send 
Education and the Review of Reviews to a new sub. 
scriber for $4.00; or Education and Harper’s Magazine 
for $5.50. Send 12 cents for a sample copy. Address 
KASSON & PALMER, 50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass, 





G tenwood Institute. Matawan. N. J. Both 
W sexes, full course. For health and thorough in- 
struction Glenwood ts not excelled, Winter term Dec. 
4th. Newly furnished, first-class accommodations. 





MUSIC. 








_NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
X-Mas Music 


The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 30 
cents, Christ Child, SoloinC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds. (C) Sop. and Ten. Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration. A\to or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, 25 
cents. Carol, Curol Christians. E flat, olo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 4 


Cants The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo o1 Bar. 
blo. Nevin, 50 cents. 
Carmi Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarndley, Backus, 
No. 29 eke, and others, 5 cents each. Carol Annual 
at {Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents, 
moh nual No. 7 varwus authors, 5 cents. 
y s -8C , 
Danks, 5centa et (Sunday-school service), No. 11, 


anv of the above sent on selection if desired. 
for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


POND & CO. 


Oy + bd 
25 Union Square, New York. 


OHRISTMAS Cnstases, caret 189 
ma E 











Y, ing By the Kev, RopERT Low. 
cents by mail usical Christmas Service. § 


Tae Crownin 
, a Day.-Aservicef i . 
Chrpte, WILBUR F.CRAFTS & is MAIN. Go by mail 
of bam2s Annual No. + 4 .—Contains a variety 
Ageodig eros. 4 cents b men Choi 
avo Anthem r r 
Bayh te BIGLOW & 1aiK co 
St. New York, 2 Ave, Chicago. 
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GOLDEN BELLS. 
GLORY IN THE HIGHEST. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 


John J. Hood, Pika" 
STII 


wy SES 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1293. Contains new 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio, A fine 


Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price § cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are:—"The Gift of God,"’ “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,”’ “Christmas Joy Beils,"’ “Noel,” ‘Good 
Will to Men,"* ‘Peace on Earth,” and “The Christ of Bethle 
hem." Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SAIiITA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by 1. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SANTATAS 


are“*A Jolly Christmas,'’; ‘One Christmas Eve," “A Christ- 
mas Vision,"’ ‘The New Santa Clau “Santa Claus & Co.,"’ 
une Santa Claus,"’ ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,’ “The Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms" and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the Diese: Price 3octs. All of the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing mere of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 

th. It is very entertaining and will nodoubt meet with much 
favor. Price ro cents per single copy 

A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price 10 cents per single copy. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G, F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Sonpaate readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL Visi TOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and wil} bea very useful 
number in that direction. Price rs cente per copy by mail, 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished freo on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
CINCINNATI- NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO, 
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My Dark Companions 


And Their Strange Stories. By HENRY M. 
STANLEY. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


“The following legends,” says Mr. Stanley in 
his introduction, “ are the choicest and most cu- 
rious of those that were related to me during 

) seventeen years, and which have not been hither- 
to published in any of my books of travel.” 


“Destined to be one of the most popular of 
Stanley’s books.’’— Boston Beacon. 


‘Robert Grant’s Books for 
Boys. 


‘Jack Hall and Jack in the Bush. 
Each Illustrated. 12mo. 1.25. 


“In the above volumes Mr. Grant has shown 
‘ that he has not forgotten what it is to be and feel 
like a eo and that he understands the audience 
he is addressing. The morai tone of the books ts 
‘ wholesome and the literary quality excellent.”— 
Boston Courier. 


New Stories by G. A. Henty. 


“Probably the most vopular writer of boys’ 
books in England to-day is G. A. Heaty.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 2 
The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest of 
the Punjaub. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve, A Tale of the 
Huguenot Wars. 

A Jacobite Exile, Being ths Adventures 
of a Young Englishman in the service of 
Charles XII. of Sweden. 


Each crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The White Conquerors. 


A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. 
ROK. Illustrated. 


By Kirk Mun- 
Crown &vo, $1.25. 


“A fascinating volume.”—Boston Beacon 


Evening Tales. 


Done into English from the French of Frep- 
ERIC OrtToLt by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
12mo, $1.00. 

Charming, new, original fairv tales, having tn 


this free translation the added raciness of : 


Harris’ style. 


Westward with Columbus. 


By GORDON STABLES. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50, 





“Ittells the story ina vivid, picturesque fash- 
ion.”’—Christian Register. 


The Wreck of the 

Fleece. 
By Ropert LEIGHTON. 
$1.50. 


**A boy's book of adventure, in which life on the 
Hartford 


Golden 


Illustrated. Crown 


8vo. 


North Sea is described.” 


Courant. 


vividly 
The Making of Virginia 

1578-1701. By 

Illustrated, 


And the Middle Colonies, 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“A valuable historical study. 
the wantsof the general reader.” 


«*s SCRIBNER'S [ILLUSTRATED LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG containing 
many attractive works by popular authors, will 


Well adapted to 
Chicago Herald. 


be sent to any address, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Fe a ae 


A New Geographical Encyclopedia. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


NEW ENLARGED 


Indexed Atlas of the World. 


This is not simply a revised atlas, but an entirely 
new work. 

The size is nearly double that of the former Indexed 
Atlas of the Worid. 

It is the latest, largest, most reliable, and the most 
accurate work of the kind published. 

It isa reference work upen subjects, a popular his- 
tory of the countries and great cities of the Universe, 
a digest of the laws of nations, and a panorama of the 
world, presented to the mind through the eye, 


“Tt has been prepared with the greatest care and 
expense and from authentic sources."’"—New York 
Times. 

* For the best maps of certain kinds we have hith- 
erto had to go abroad, but it is not too much to say, 
with this folio before us, that for the completes® gen- 
eral atlas and geographical encyclopedia tn a single 
volume, the world must come to an American pub- 
lisher.”—New York Tribune. 

“The information which this weighty volume con- 
tainsis very full and complete. The indices to the 
maps are also highly useful. The coloring is gener- 
ally more tasteful than in our English maps.”’—Lon- 
don Times. ; 

“The maps,diagrams,plans and tables are beautiful 
ly drawn,and are the most explicit we have ever seer, 
The atias, indeed, is an ideal one, for it is all that an 
atlas should be. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of this atlas, and we bring it to the notice of our 
readers with very great pleasure.”—The Financial 
Standard and Imperial Post, London, “ngland, 


Sample pages mailed on recetpt of one twocentstamp. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. Ninth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 23d, 1893.) 


TEAS.—The market is quiet and unchanged. 
Values are sustained, however, throughout all 
of the best grades. Formosa is 16@40c.; Amoy, 
11@lé6c.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; old Japans, 10@20c. 
and new Japans, 18@30c. : 


COFFEE.—The markets close very steady, 
and trade is fair for mild grades. Brazil coffee 
is generally dull, and foreign markets as quiet 
as the American. Java is quoted at 21@2ic.; 
Mocha, 22@22}¢c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; Laguayra, 
1M@22'40., and Brazil, 18@19¢c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet but steady. 
Raw closes a little easier owing to a pressure 
to sell on the part of some dealers. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 5@53-l6c.; powdered, 4 9-16@434c.; 
granulated, 45-16c.@4c., and Mould ** A,” 4% 
@411-l6c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The demand for 
dressed mutton is slow at 4@i7c. per tb, and 
dressed lambs are cheaper than ever, selling at 
6@8c. Dressed calves are weak, with country 
dressed veals at 744@llc., and city dressed, 8% 
@124@ce. The market is steady for dressed hogs 
at 8@9gc. per tb, and refrigerated beef is 84c. 
per tb, with choice fresh American steers at 10@ 
12c, per tb, dressed weight. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
has declined this week, but toward the close 
there is a sharp rally owing to heavy buying, 
and the failure of larger receipts of live hogs to 
arrive. Mess pork is quiet at $15.50@16.50 per 
bbl.; family, } 17.50 18.50, and extra prime mess, 
$13.50@14.50. Beef is steady, with family at 
$12.50@14; mess, $8.50@9, and extra India mess, 
$1823. Beef hams are dullat $16.25. Lard is 
steady at a sharp decline, Western refined sell- 
ing at &85c. per bh. Cut meats are dull, with 
pickled shoulders at 6!4c. per t ; hams, 0'}g@934c., 
and bellies, S4o@e. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a 
growing undertone of strength in the flour 
market for a few days, and the recent strength 
in wheat makes dealers more confident. Pur- 
chasers have felt a little anxious, and some bid 
5@l0c. per bbl. higher than the regular quota- 
tions. City mill patents are $4.25@4.50 per bbl.; 
city mill, West India grades, $3.60@3.65; winter 
patents, $3.35@3.65; straights, $303.25; clears, 
$2.75@3 ; spring patents, $3.50@4.10; straights, 
$373.55, and clears, $2.50@2.85. Buckwheat flour 
is firmer at $2.60@2.65 per bag,and rye flour 
quiet but steady at) $2.00@3. Cornmeal is 
steady, with yellow Western at $2.70@2.85, and 
Brandy wine, $2.80. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The trade in wheat 
has slightly improved during the last few days, 
altho the volume of business is anything from 
being very large. The foreign markets have 
indicated a firmer tone, and there is an in- 
crease in the number of foreign orders in the 
market, The receipts in the Northwest con- 
tinue large, indicating. that farmers are free 
sellers, apparently anxious to get all of their 
wheat possible to market before the roads be- 
come impassable. December wheat is (64@ 
674c.; No.2 red, 664ec., and No, 1 Northern 
spring, 70@70%c. The receipts of corn are also 
liberal, and prices show about the same steadi- 
ness, growing firmer slightly insympathy with 
wheat. December corn is 45@454ec. ; No. 2 cash 
corn, 4544@4534c., and No. 2 mixed, 4549@4554e. 
Oats are easier and atrifle weaker all around. 
The increase in the supply, with a quiet market, 
are the causes of this. No.2 oats are d4@i5c. ; 

No 2 white, 85%4c., and track mixed, 34@a5e. 
Barley is quiet at 64@b4ic. for No. 2 Milwaukee, 
and 65@(6c. for ungraded Western. Rye is nom- 
inal at 50c. for car lots, and Si@hic. for boat- 
loads. Buckwheat is easy, with Canadian in 
bond at 5ic. ‘The supply of hay is large, de- 
mand slow, and quotations rather high. Choice 
to prime timothy hay is S@wWe.; No. 3to No. 1, 
(ka sUc., and clover mixed, Habe, ; Offerings of 
straw are liberal, and No, 2 to No.1 long rye 
straw is Wa@b0c. per 100 tb; short rye, 4@45c., 
and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Fancy butter is in 
fair demand and firm, but there is so much de- 
fective butter arriving that dealers use more 
discrimination as to quality. Many old-time 
fancy. marks are rejected and sold as poorer 


grades. Western packings are all slow and 
weak, State creamery is 23@26c.; Western ex- 





tras, 27}4c.; firsts, 25@2bc., and seconds, 22@24c,. 
State dairy, extras, are 25@2bc.; firsts, 24@25c., 
and seconds, 21@2sc. Western dairy is 17q@22c.; 
imitation creamery, 19@23c., and tactory, l1i@- 
2lc. Cheese is slow and dragging, but prices are 
unchanged. Large sizes full creams are ¥@11\4c.; 
small, 10'446@124c.; Chenango best part skims, 
7TH@Yoc.; common to prime, 4@7c., and full 
skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live turkeys are 
plenty and weak at 9%@llc. per bh; good fowls 
and chickens firmer, the former at 8a@9c., and 
the latter, 744@8c. Geese are fair at $1.25@1 62 
per pair, and ducks, 55@90c. Dressed poultry 
is in heavy accumulation, and the market is de- 
pressed, especially with second-grade guods, 
Philadelphia spring chickens are lia@l4c.; 
Western, @9c.; fowls, S@84%c.; prime turkeys, 
l0@l2c.; inferior, 749c. Eastern young ducks 
are 13@l5c. per ih; Western, 7@10c., and Eastern 
young geese, 4@lic. Egys are very dull, but 
most of the stock is held eggs, and fancy fresh 
gathered are in demand. tate and Pennsylva- 
nia new eggs are 25@27c. per doz.; Western, 244% 
@26c.; Canadian, 24¢.; Icehouse, 20@-1lc., and 
limed, U@2Wic. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in good de- 
mand, with King at $3.50@4.50 per bbi.; Snow, 
$3.25@4, and Baldwins and Greenings, $2.50@ 
@3.50. Boston pears are quiet at $2@6 per box, 
and near-by winter soris, $2.50@4. Western 
New York Cutawba and Concord grapes are 
easy at 10@12c. per sinall basket. Fancy Cape 
Cod cranberries are $5@6.50 per bb]., and others, 
$3@4.50. Florida oranves are easy at $1@2 per 
box, and grapefruit, $2@2.75. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
potatoes are cleaning up well, aud are in light 
receipt. Jerseys are $1.50@1.87 per 140 ® ; Long 
Island in bulk, $2.1242.37 per bb)., and State, 
$1.25@2 per 180 . Foreign msegnoms are weak 
at $1.65@1.85 per hag, and sweet potatoes, $1.50m 
3.25 per bbl, White, Eastern onions, are $2,N@ 
3.25; yellow and red, $1.25@1].75; cabbages, $2@5 
er 100; turnips, 75¢,@$) per bbl.; squash, $1@ 
24; cauliflowere, 75¢.@$1.50; Lope Island cele 








ery, $1.25@1.75 per doz. bunches, and Western 
iibude, per doz, roots, 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


leming H. Revell Company 


; :The Chronicles ot the Sid; or, The Life 


and Travels of Adelia Gates. 


By Adela E. Orpen. Il- 


lustrated, 8vo, cloth, gilt top 


“A sprightly. emusing, and in many waysa remarkable book. 


*Sid 


2558 means lady or mistress, and is the title by which the he roine of this his- 


waa tory was known in the Sahara during her travels there,’’- 


bine Times. 


~The London 


= Fresh Light on Biblical Races. By Prof. A. 


H. Sayce. 


Illustrated, 6 vols., in box, 12mo, « 


This set includes * 
’ recently issued, and five previous works by this author. 


‘loth 


Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylon 
They 


were first issued in the series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, which nuw 
com prises twenty volumes by some of the most eminent writers on the 
subjects indicated by the title. 


A History of the Preparation of 
the World for Christ. By Rev. D. R. 
Breed, D.D. New and Revised Edition. 
CORTE, CINE ROD ovcs v0k0n0 copes 064650005000 


“In broad eife 
author ts a master. 


The Divine Unity of the Scrip- 
tures. By Adolph Saphir, D.D. mo, 
Cloth 

A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, 
D.D. by Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A. With 
photogravure Portrait. Large vo, cloth, 
gilt top. 2.25 

“A very interesting man.” 

The Christ. By Rev. James H. 
Brookes, D.D.,, Editor of “The Truth.’ 

cloth.... Lh 

The Holy Spirit in Missions. By 

A. J. Gordon, D.D. mo, cloth, gilt 


KVO, 
2.00 


tiveness of historic portrayal the 


S.S. Tins 


Christian Intelligencer. 


Imo, 


i and intense.’— Missionary Herald, 
The Early Spread of Religious 
Ideas, especially in the Far East. By 
Rev. Joseph Edkins. By-Paths of Bible 


Knowledge, No.1. Vmo0, cloth 


Every-Day Religion; or, Com- 
mon-Sense Bible Lessons. By Hannah 
Whitall Smith, author of “The Christian's 
Secret of a Happy Life.” mo, cloth.. 1.00 

Sweet First-Fruits, A True Tale 
of the Nineteenth Century,on the Truth and 
Virtue of the Christian Religion. Translated 
from the Arabic. With an Introduction by 
Sir Willian Muir. limo, cloth 1.00 

Meyers Old Testament Heroes. 
By Rev. fF. B. Meyer. L2mo, cloth, each 1.00 


Joshua Elijah 
Moses Jacob 
Abraham Joseph 





Men and Morals, Addresses. By 
Rev. James Stalker, M.A., author of “ Life 
of Christ,” etc. l2mo, cloth, gilt top... 1.00 

** Marnest, striking and impressive presentations of 
practical truths.”’—Lutheran Observer, 

Christ the Central Evidence of 
Christianity, and Other Tracts. By Prin- 
cipal Cairns. 12mo, cloth 

Atonement, The Fundamental Fact 
of Christianity. By Rev. Newman Hall, D.D. 
I2mo, cloth ats) 


Cannot have too wide a circulation.’ 
at Work 


The ‘Young Preacher. A Com- 
panion Volume to“ How to be a Pastor.” By 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 16mo, cloth, zilt 

v6) 
* Practical, comprehensive, judicious, and spiritu- 
ally uplifting.’ —Congregationalist. 

Jesus Himself. By Rev. Andrew 
Murray, D.D., author of “ Like Christ,” 
* Abide in Christ,” etc. 1I8&imo, cloth.. ae) 


Prof. Geo. D. Herron’s Works. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, each 


The Call of the Cross. 
Sermons. Introduction by 
A. Gates. 


Christian 


05 


President 
George 
The Larger Christ. With Introduction 

by Rey. Josiah Strong, D.D. 

“Itis really almost superfiuous to assure our read 
ers that they are fine and strong, weighty words.” 
The Outlook, 

> ‘ % : 

Evelyn Everett-Green’s Works. 

Illustrated. vo, cloth, each 1.50 

Tom Heron of Sax. A Tale of the Evan- 

gelical Revival of the 18th Century. 
Namesakes. The Story of a Secret. 
Old (tise Audrey. A Chronicle of a Quiet 
llage. 


* Bf. a Everett-Green writes decidedly tnterest- 
ing storles,””—Congregationalist, 


f. postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


NEW YORE: 112 VPifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: 


150 Madison St. TORONTO: 140 Yonge St. 


APPROPRIATE GIF T BOOKS. 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving. 


With by WHISTLER. 
signature of HENRY IRVING. 


a frontispiece Evlition de 


One vol., 
ith the 


and w artas wel 


Luce, large paper, limited to 300 copies. 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $5.00. 
This attractive volume comprises four interesting addresses by _~ Irving, 

E as with the traditions of the stage. It 


With autograph 


dealing with the annals of 


is full at once of the enthusiasm and 


rate ssioualecalture which mark everything said or done by the chief figure on the modern stage, The 


delivered at Oxford University, on the 


Four Great Actors of the English Stage, 
, be read and reread by all lovers of the higher dram: i4,und by every one 


will, we are 
iu sympathy with the actor’s 


The work is enriched by an excellent character portrait of Mr. Henry Irving. 


George Meredith: Some Characteristics. 


By Richt anh LE GALLIES NE, 
Japanese paper. Kdition de 
the author, 


Lure, larg 


one vol,, royal Svo, $10.00, 

“This excetlent introduction to the works of one 
Mr. Le Giallienne is sy er 
hero is obvious and wholesome, and the 
full vigor of production is gracetully fulfilled.” 


Woman—ThroughaMan’s 
Eyeglass. 


By MALCOM C, SALAMAN, 


With illustrations by 


DUDLEY HARDY. Lino, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Avery clever series of disquisitions on the sub- 
jeclLof woman, her excellences and her foibles, by 
one who has evidently made ae lose and exhaustive 
study of his subject. ‘he style is particularly light 
and happy.’ — Boston Courier. 


With a bibliography by JouN LANE. 
« paper, limited to twenty-five copies, 
Printed entirely on Holland hand-made 


of the 
and yet, for a hero worshipper, strangely sane. 

extremely delicate 
Art Amateur. 





With frontispiece portrait on Imperial 
numbered and signed by 
paper, leaves totally uncut, Tastefully bound. In 


greatest living writers is ye and well done. 
His boyish delight in his 
task of discussing the works of one yet in the 


Love Letters of a Violinist, 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Eric MACKAY. 


cloth, $1.25; half levant, gilt top, $2.50, 

* The lyrical quality of the verse is strongly mark- 
ed. Stronger than most contemporary verse, the 
lines flow easily and naturally to carry along the 
rapid narrative. If the voice is not a new one, at 
least it can be listened to with genuine pleasure.” 
Philadelphia Enquirer. 


mo, 


The Realm of the Habsburgs. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, author of * 
In this important volume Mr. 
tria-Huneary, its nobility 


‘hroughout the work Mr. 
tracing back to causes, 
to make ita work equal in value with Mr. 
many.” 


Imperial Germany.” 


I2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Whitman has very ably presented the reader with a bird's-eye view of Aus- 

, its army, its people and their government; and tothe various statements of fact 

many useful reflections have been added by the author. 

Whitmen displays akeen insight into character, a philosophical aptness for 

and a forcible and clear style of expression, all of which marked characteristics tend 
Whitman’s previously published volume entitled * Imperial Ger- 


Sold bu booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 


New York. 


“Samantha atte World's Fair’ 


Josiah 


Allen's Wife's New Book 


J UST oO U T Over 100 illustrations by C. De Grimm. 
e Everybody sure to want to read it. 


With fits 700 
s e hind ing 
“ur 


ting a pres 
nakes just 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“Tr voes like hot ‘ oe 
taken to-day.” 

lwer 
by mail, ort! 
ros pectus 
Vrite at onc 


rough agents, Cloth, $2.50, 
and © uttit for agents 


> for terms to agents 


Siw 


epee ‘: IDEAL BOOK FORA 
“: CHRISTMAS CIFT. 


Read what fs said by one or two: 


“Eight 


orders on my way home—about 3 equares.™ 
Took six orders this morning " 
irted outa litte while on Saturday and this morning have 
ty orders.” The book sells itself. Every one wants ft, Prices, 

Half Russia, 
Half a million ¢ opte s sure to be sold 

$250 can be easily earned by Christinas 


“Nineteen names 8 


Handsome 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. Samantha Meets the Duke of ee 


Four College - 


Financial. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE BANKS. 


THE last of the certificates issued by 
the associated banks of New York City 
was canceled recently. The event is 
worthy of the public acknowledgments 
paid tothe Clearing House Committee, as 
well as of some discussion. 

A bank is an institution for lending 
money to good borrowers. It is always 
a debtor to its depositors and keeps on 
hand but a small proportion of its de- 
mand liabilities, the greater part being 
loaned. It happened last summer that 
there was a heavy demand for cash both 
from depositors in New York City and 
from banking institutions throughout the 
country. These latter had been in the 
habit of keeping on hand a smaller part of 
their funds than is the rule in cities of 
reserve. The final reserve of the people’s 
money is kept in the banks of these desig- 
nated cities—particularly New York—just 
as the final reserve of British capital is 
kept in the Bank of England. The banks 
in New York and other reserve cities were 
placed by the prevailing contraction of 
credit between two alternatives. If these 
banks did not send cash to points where it 
was needed, large failures and disasters 
would have been the result ; because in- 
terior banksin many cases had not money 
enough to pay the demands on them, 
These latter had assets usually which were 
good but unavailable, such as time notes 
and the like; the country banks, not 
anticipating trouble, had few liquid assets 
which they could turn at once into cash, 
In their extremity they called upon the 
city banks for money either by loans on 
rediscounted paper or for the cash which 
had been kept in the reserve cities on de- 
posit. 

But exactly the same demand 
ing made on the city banks, 
must have money or fail. So for the re- 
serve banks to cut down city dis- 
counts meant disaster, and at the same 
time to refuse cash to depositors and 
Western banks meant disaster elsewhere, 
Yet no bank can pay out large sums from 
its safe, and keep up its discounts, with- 
out infringing upon the law which re- 
quires 25% of deposits to be kept on hand, 
The banks of New York met the situation 
bravely. They agreed to the rcasonable 
demands both of depositors and Western 
banks, and also of mercantile borrowers 
who otherwise would have failed. As a 
result of these concessions to both parties, 
the reserve money fell away. Deposits 
between June and September decreased 
$30,000,000, in addition to a decrease of 
$70,000,000 between February and May, 
while the panic was slowly coming on, 
During all the summer the loans of the 
Clearing House banks in New York City 
exceeded their Ceposits. Only a banker 
or merchant in active business can real- 
ize what that statement implies. Of 
course the capital and surplus of the 
banks were available, but, adding them in, 
the cash was still millions below the re- 
quired reserve, 

In this condition of things any one 
bank might have been in jeopardy, par- 
ticularly if a run on it began. So when 
the stress of the situation became appar- 
ent, the associated banks stopped issuing 
individual statements of condition, and 
gave out only the totals of all the banks. 
They also, through their committee, issued 
certificates bearing 6% interest, which any 
bank could receive from any other bank 
either in payment of balances or as a 
direct loan. When any certificate was 
requested, the Clearing House Committee 
passed upon the collateral which the bor- 
rowing bank proposed to hypothecate as 
security. Usually this collateral consisted 
of evidences of indebtedness which were 
perfectly good, but not immediately 
available, such as commercial notes not 
yetdue. This plan in effect banded the 
banks together to stand or fall as one in- 
stitution, the stronger furnishing the 
cash for any hard-pressed bank under the 
sanction of the Clearing House as a whole. 
Hence, where any one bank might have 
gone down under the effort to help depos- 


yas be- 
Merchants 





itors, merchants and interior institutions 





all at the same time, the association stood 
firm. 

This stress is now over. The demand 
for cash has fallen off until money is now 

drug in the loan market. The same 
associated banks in New York Citv, 
whose loans were greater than their de- 
posits, and whose proportion of cash re- 
serve run below the legal limit, are now 
able to show over $70,000,000 of money 
on hand beyond the required reserve. All 
the certificates, which amounted at ore 
time to $38,000,000, are canceled, and 
banking is awaiting the return of good 
times, which shall again employ the sur- 
plus capital now lying idle. THE INDE- 
PENDENT is nota local paper, tho published 
in New York City. but it cannot helpcall- 
ing upon all bankers and business men 
throughout the country to give the fullest 
praise to the managers of the New York 
banks who met the trying times in a way 
which unquestionably averted widespread 
failure and disaster. They gave of their 
deposits so far as they were able to all 
those who proved their need of money, 
while they also combined for their own 
safety, as their cash fan down to a point 
which would, -in individual cases, have 
precipitated a receivership, had not each 
bank been sustained by the combination 
of all. The faults of our money system 
were, indeed, made apparent. but for that 
the banks were not responsible. Under 
most trying circumstances, they acquit- 
ted themselves with judgment and with a 
true sense of their responsibility to the 
country at large. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


WHILE bo positive change can be ob- 
served, the general drift of affairs is un- 
questionably toward improvement. A 
steadier and more hopeful spirit pervades 
the whole business community, even tho 


the actual volume of business shows lim- 
ited increase. In the first place, confi- 
dence is risiry in financial circles, and 
bank officers now express conservatively 
hopeful opinions rather than the ultra- 
cautious views which they have so long 
indulged, Secretary Carlisle’s speech at 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner, in 
which he declared that the question 
whether the United States would redeem 
its obligations in gold or not had been 
settled forever, had a decidedly beneficial 
effect. There was nothing new in this 
declaration of the Secretary, but the im- 
pression he made was a distinct help to 
confidence, The great ease of money is a 
favorable element in spite of its unsatis- 
factory sides, Clearing House returns 
and railroad earnings indicate that busi- 
ness is reviving from late depression ; and 
failures, numerous as they seem, are less 
so than was anticipated five or six weeks 
ago. At that time there were well- 
grounded fears of heavy failures in No- 
vember, but the easier state of credits 
has certainly avoided several such catas- 
trophes, and effectually silenced manv 
disquieting rumors. The new tariff, of 
course, excites much discussion, and is a 
serions impediment to business. It has 
perhaps now reached a stage where vastly 
more injury will result from uncertainty 
and delay than from any actual changes. 
The Administration is in a_ triangular 
dilemma between carrying out its ante- 
election promises, and thus encountering 
a strong public opposition, and the neces- 
sity of providing revenue for a ge ted 
Treasury. At present no one can tell 
how far the proposed bill will be changed 
before becoming a law; and a pe riod of 
hot discussion in Congress may be antici- 
pated, that will be anything but beneficial 
to business. If Congress really has the 
best interests of the country at heart, it 
will reach its conclusions and put them 
into effect with all reasonable expedition. 
Many of the changes likely to be made 
have already been largely anticipated, 
and our merchants and manufacturers 
are simply waiting for some tixed condi- 
tions on which. to operate before commit- 
ting themselves to the future. 
- — — —— \ 

Last week’s Ceniiae House refurns 
were 16% below those of 1892, a smaller 
decline than for many weeks. Railroad 
earnings on 65 roads during the second 
week of November showed a decrease of 
only 2%. This was particularly cheering 
considering the large earnings this time 
last year, the heavy ‘shrinkages lately cur- 
rent and the loss of the World’s Fait 
traffic. Only 358 failures were reported 
compared with 870 the previous week, 81% 
of the failures being among firms having 
$5,000 capital and less, The heavy sale 0 
cotton goods, about 18,000 packages 
valued at $2,000 000, was a complete suc- 
cess, prices being ‘only slightly below 
those obtained at private sale and acting 
as a tonic upon the whole dry goods mar- 
ket. Very large sales of wool were re- 
ported at the three oe ipal Eastern mar- 
kets amounting to 8,300,000 Ibs. against 
less than 5,000,000 the same week last 
year, Fears of free wool and general 
business depression caused an extremely 
low range of values, which manufi icturers 
and speculators are simply taking 
vantage of. Breadstuffs were —_ 
active, Wheat rose Lic. to 60%c., Db 
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afterward yielded slightly. Exports of 
wheat for the week were onlv* 823,000 
bushels compared with 2,300,000 same 
time last year. Receipts being liberal, 
visible supply increased 2,750,000 up to 
76.750,000 bushels. Last year at this time 
the visible was considered nrusually 
heavy. but only stood at 69 500,000 bush- 
els Three years ago the visible was 24,- 
000,000. Corn was slightly firmer touch- 
ing 45, but the rise was checked by 
Western selling. The receipts of corn 
at Western points were 3,000,000 bushels 
avainst 1,500.000 a year ago.  Pro- 
visions were lower, pork declining to 
$16.50 and lard to 8@8}c. Coffee was 
unsettled. Rio No, 7. being quoted at 
l7ic. Sugar was also weak, gran- 
wated now being quoted at 44c. 
A more active market was reported for 
cotton at better prices. and middling up- 
lands is quoted at 8c. Home advices 
were favorable. while cables were adverse. 
Receipts are still larger than last vear, 
hut exports are improving ; ocean freights 
have also been more active at better rates, 
tho a quieter feeling is now observable. 
The dry goods trade, as said above, bas 
heen visibly toned up by the success of 
last week’s anction sale. Prices are 
steadier ; and buyers take hold with more 
confidence, Colder weather has some- 
what stimulated the demand for heavy 
woolens, but the woolen trade generally 
is still in unsatisfactory shape. 


Higher prices ruled on the Stock Ex- 
change except for the Industrials, which 
were generally lower in sympathy with 
sugar certificates, the latter being de- 
pressed by tariff ramors. The best feature 
of the situation was the active demand 
- for bonds from investors. This demand 
was centered mainly on low-priced issues 
which have a future before them or which 
are issued by properties that have been 
successfully reorganized. High-priced 
bonds and stocks were generally neg- 
lected, as they are usually selling at fig- 
ures which yield a very low rate of inter- 
est. Europe shows little interest in our 
market, being more a seller than buyer of 
American investments. That we are 
able to assume the load at improving 
prices is excellent evidence of our recu- 
perative powers, Foreign exchange con- 
tinues firm in face of a favorable trade 
balance, the only apparent reason being 
the low rates for monev here. Were it 
not for the latter we should probably be 
importing gold, The surplus reserve is 
now $70,800,000 above legal requirements, 
and there are no indications that the max- 
imum has yet been reached. Money rates 
in consequence are extremely low. Call 
loans ranged 1@2¢. Time money was in 
good supply at 1a 34 for short to long 
a ites, Commercial paper has been more 
freely offered since the dry goods sale, 
and the late failure in the grocery trade 
lifted a cloud in that quarter which aided 
confidence. A great deal of paper has 
matured lately, and the prompt manner 
in which such obligations have been met 
is a subject of remark, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Nov. 25, 
4) wi) 


Increase. 





Nov 18, 
Loans. .. FOL.TIZ8% = —— $3,488,000) 
TTP neccnenses WPA 1,069,300 
Legal tenders.. 6 0 
Deponita......0006 64,684,100 10.627 600 
Circulation ..... 1: 1831, on) 14,076,600 #244, 70) 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie .... oe a0 $1,069,300 
Lewal tenders. . 952,300 





Total resary> . $18), 341,50) $8,021,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 118,827,025 MATL, 02s 2,656,900 


Surplusreserve $70,835, 175 


* Decrease, 


$55AT)ATS $5,368,700 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 










Aske. 
T. 8. 49, 1907, rewistered...........+ senbennen 113% 
Ot, Ey OS CE NEL... one cccee, scccovcesss 1134 


Carrency 4s. 1897. 
Cnrreneyv 4a, 1898 
Carrency 6s, 18% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 






Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
ets Bid. 
MIR 033, sicainanuasavuasiiecmabs saneunacs 4.8314-83 
Sight...... “nat s 
Cable transters, Mt 
Commercii il long 4.82% 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 


bank stocks were as follows : 
Bid. 


|Seabord National.... 
|Southern National... 90 
{Western National.... 109 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 


ing November 25th. were as follows : 
America 


A bhisens Sikeeie 19154 | Fourth.........seeeeee 
“—y rican Exchange, M) | Mechanics’. 
Seinanes aawuemnnens Rn 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. -It has been estimated by good au- 
thorities that the world's output of gold for 
the present year will exceed by at least 
$6,000,000 that of 1892. The greatest in- 


_. in production has been in South 
ica, 
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....A great sale of domestic dry goods 
at auction, 18,000 packages in all, was 
held in this city last week, the amount re- 
ceived being about $2.000,000. The goods 
brought very fair prices. It is thought 
that the mills throughout the country will 
now have arush of business, giving em- 
ge to thousands of operatives who 
1ave been on short pay or without work. 


..The wonderful bridge in construc- 
tion across the Thames opposite the Tower 
of London is neearlv finished. The river 
at this point is 940 feet broad, and the 
depth of water is from thirtv to thirty- 
five feet. The bridge has a draw consist- 
ing of two leaves weighing about 1.000 
tons, which are raised when necessary for 
the passage of vessels by powerful by- 


draulic machinerv. The draw can be 
raised in two minutes. 
.One of the show buildings of New 


York. that of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is to be still further en- 
larged. The present building at the corner 
of Cedar Street is to be torn down and re- 
built, in keeping with the stvle and ap- 
pointments of the main building. Even- 
tually, we hope that the Equitable will be 
able to secure the small building at 17 
Nassau Street, and thus make the block 
one complete and magnificent building. 


.Henry 8. Cochran, ex-Chief Weigh- 
er, and an employé for twenty-four years 
of the Philadelphia Mint, has been tried 
and found guilty of larceny and embez- 
zlement in the taking of $130.000 worth of 
gold bars from the vault in the Mint. 
Last September. when the gold bars in 
the vault in question were weighed, after 
having been sealed for many years, it was 
found that a number of gold bars had 
been extracted, and suspicion was direct- 
ed to Cochran by his curious actions, 
and he subsequently made a confession. 


....An interesting exemplification of 
the rapidity with which money accumu- 
lates at interest hes been demonstrated 
recently in Boston. In 1824 one Doyle de- 
posited $60 in the Provident Tnstitution 
for Savings, and some time after died, 
leaving no heirs. A descendant of a city 
Marshal found the bank book in 1887, and 
turned the matter over to the proper offi- 
cers, who brought it before the Probate 
Court, and a few days ago the sum depos- 
ited, with the addition of interest—the 
whole amount about $2.068—was turned 
over to the commonwealth, 


.President Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railway, in his annual report just 
issued, gives many important facts in re- 
gard to the completion of that railway to 
Puget Sound. The line has been built in 
the most substantial manner and termi 

nals have been acquired extensive enough 
to provide for future requirements. The 
annual report gives the revenue for the 
year ending June 30th as $18,522,581.48 ; 

dividends at the rate of 6% per annum to 
the amount of $1,000,000 were paid to- 
gether with interest, maintenance, gen- 
eral expenses, etc., leaving a balance of 
$163,778.97. 

.Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


One Membership N. Y. Produce Exchange. .8500 
$10,000 Alb. and Sus, Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 


Cc nwins-cothecedeusedusateatucovenss 12746 
$5,000 Renss. and Sar. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% 
I, GOON, ccncccccscesesonecsceenes 137 


$1,000 Leavenworth, Topeka and Southwestern 
Rv. Co. gen. mort. 6% gold bond, due July 
- ) | Ep rere ire oO 
$5, 500 Cons. Elee. Go , Lim., first mort. deb. 
ae 20 
Rd. 7 bonds, 


bonds, due February. 
and Bos, 


$10,000 N.Y, 7% mort. 
due 1899 


Prov. 
100 shares ¢ ‘ons. Ga 
2 shares Continental Insura 






221 shares Pennsylvania eae 
100 shares Karney & Smith Car Man. Co, pref... 
25 shares Central Trust Company..........++ 1.000 
40 shares Pacific Fire Insurance Co............ eh 


44shares Oswego and Syracuse Rd. Co, (vuaer. 
9% bythe Del. Lack. and W. Rd. Co),...1854%4 
l share New York Law Institute.............. 
10 shares North River Ins. Co...............6. ily 
$30,000 the Amer. Water Works Co. first: con. 
thirty-year 5% mort. bonds, due July Is . 
q ween 
$1,000 Exsex Passenge rRy.Co. 6% cons. loan mort. 
bond, due If We 
100 shares Pitts., Ft. Wayne and Chicago Ita. 
CO. MUMB ee. s cvcscccccccccsscescccccceces 1g 
20 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. pre of. 7! wang 
20shares United States Mortgage Co........ 
10 shares Fifth Avenue Bank of Brooklyn... i i 








18 shares Long Island Bank of Brooklyn...... 141 
25 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co... .176 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company has declared a dividend of 
13% on the preferred stock, and 37% on the 
common stock of this Compary, payable 
December 26th. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
December 1st, on the followi ing bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division 2d mortgage 7%. 


LOMBARD 


MORTCACES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 
~~ E. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 








choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


United Slates Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAT) STREET. NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


-VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
6 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
sUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FORK CASH OK 
‘'N MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
JEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AlL- 
JOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT Al 
jauwnr 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 
EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


Have LARGE STEEL SAFES WITH THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
140, 142, and 146 BROADWAY, 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President, 


GEO. H. VOSE, Secretary 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO., 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Real Estate Security. 


6 PER CENT 
COLD BONDS 


FOR SALE AT 
93 


EDW. P. RICE { 
INVESTMENTS | 


CHICAGO, 





TIitThIs & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE. WASH, 


Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and School 
Bonds and Warrants, 


The National Park Bank, New York, 
Capital $2,000. ooo 
Survlus.. 3.000.000 
Accounts Solicited. ‘Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 

Super 1or & ae gle 4 for ¢ omen erry 
SAF ETY DEPOSIT VA EQU ALTO 
Ni THE Cou NTR 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Pres., STUY VESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E POOR, Vice-Pres 
GEORGE 
WIN, 








HIC "KOK, Cashier, KDWARKD J. BALD- 


Asa’t Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Fugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, Edward EK, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton Jonn Jacob Astor. 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the Wor)d’s Fairshould study Chie 
eng, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city tn the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It has a 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don't fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can mnake it the most profit. 
able trip of -* fife. Callon or write to 


- E. LOVETT & CO, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to S per 
cent. on linproved city prope rty with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Reference’ National Park Bank, New York. 


_— | INVESTMENT 
’ 


CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. ¥_ 


$50,000 Bea AGE. 1¢ Y EAR 6 
PE INT. GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal ‘and Reservoir 
Co, Thie Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
OM), has ho indebtedness otlfer than these bonds, For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 Seventeenth St., Boaver. as 
v 


eee gr room 2%, 10 Broadway 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 

a4 Egdicable Building. Denver. Colo, 
HIG Ht CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 

We offer safe and permane * dividend paying gold 

mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 





Ist. 
RCE 











rrespondence and persoual calls solicived. 











FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
produces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Lron, Silver 
Lead, Gold and other ores, & X{fensive Quarries o 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY | 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 


Surplus...... re $150,000 


Offers 6 per eons. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos, 45and47 WALL STREET, 


SA PITAL « ‘ND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company ts a leg: wl de posttory for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act #&s guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligigus and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Conyventent depository for 
money. 
JOUN A, STEWART, Pres. GkORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, CHAKLES S. SMITH, 
JAMES Low weesaan ROCk EF ELLER, 
Wo. WALTER PHELPS, |Al kK. Onr, B’kly 
DD. WILLIS JAME |WittiaM H. Macy, tit, 
JOHN A, STEWART. WM. D. SLOANE, 
JOUN HARSEN KHOADES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
ANSON PHELPS STUKES, | FRANK LYMAN, b’klyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, |GEKORGE F. ViETOR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, |\WeM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CKUSBY KKOWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COUPER. i 


DANIEL D. LORD, 








REAL ESTATE AT “ WARD TIME” PRICES. 


8S Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
E.R. BRACE, Daluth, Mina, 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES peat NES, LOWA 






ital PP, $150,000. 
c _. Ay ave aun twin the wont Conservative 
Field in the Wes = . 
. Guavanien rst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. wo: improved lands in lowa 


and La. Nebraska, SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 
Debeuture Bonds, Secured 


. 

Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 

Loans with os ey FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

¥UL EXPERLE SEND FOK VMAMPHLET. 

W.A. hove HK ISS. ; 
eUu Secretary. 





wis, 
v mets hy 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


PULUTH, M 
c APITA LsTOUc k, S000, 000, 
Guarantee Fund with State Auditor, $100,006, 
ALVA W. Lanny gry KY, P ee nt. 

GEORGE ELDER, Vice President. 
ANTI K i. BROWN, Secretary 
Corporation and Se hool Bonds a ” spe. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to JS per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


ut@to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb. U.! 


Municipal, 
clalty. 


S.A. 


oO NET FIRS ST MORTGAG GE LOA, 
solutes y re. luteres 

O's semi-annui ly "b y draft on Koy 

York. Personal attention give . to afi 


loans. Highest references Address 
PRANK J. MAMILTON, Beyrte ees Maw 





DIVIDENDS. 


VHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
* COMPANY, 52 WALL ST., NEW YORK, Nov, 21st, 
1893.—A divide sad of ONE AND THREE -QUARTE KS 
«i the preferred stock, and THREE 
i INT. on the common stock of this company 
will be paid at this office on Tuesday, Dec. 26th, 1895. 
Transfer books will close on Monday, Nov. 27th, and 
reopen on Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 1895, 
M. L. SYKES, Treasorer. — 


OFFICE Sou THERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, November 24th, 1853. 
23 BROAD St. (MILLS BUILDING ; 
Coupons dite December Ist, 1895. from the fol- 
lowing bonds will be paid at this office: Galveston 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Eastern Division Second 


Mortgage 7 per cent. 
N. T. SWITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIREC _ 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPAN 
(5 BROADWAY, NEW York, November ath, 1893. 
MEVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
vany has this day declared a dividend of 
THREE DOLLARS (83) per share, payable on and 
he 2d day of January next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 9th day of 
December, at 12 o’cloc kK M., and re-opened on the 3d 












day of January, 1404 i ; 
By order of @ Board, N. KNAPP, Sec. 


28 (1624) 





THE IND 


EPENDENT. 


November 30, 1898. 





READING NOTICES. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

Mn. H. P. WILLIAMS, 250 Canal Street, New York, 
has now on sale an immense stock of desirable goods 
-embracing Robes. Blankets, Comfortables, Bed- 
quilts, Window Shades, Oilcloths, Mattings, etc., all 
of which are offered at popular prices, This is a well- 
known establishment, and those now in want of 
choice and desirable goods, at the very lowest cash 
prices, should examine carefully this stock. .Orders 
rom the country will gointosafe hands,and have 
prompt attention if sent to Mr. H. P. Wiliiams, as 
above. 


PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


SCHAUS'S art rooms, 204 Fifth Avenue, are now 





crowded with attractions; such as have never been - 


surpassed at thts popular and tashionable storehouse, 
where the best things are always seen and admired. 
During the holidays, and we may — say that dur- 
ing the whole year, no similar establishment In this 
city has more visitors of the verv best class than this. 
Those in want of choice oil paintings, engravings 
and other boliday goods in this line, should not fail 
to examine carefully the immense stock now offered 
at this well-known “ headquarters” for such attrac- 
tions. 


— 
> 
JACKSON’S POPULAR ESTABLISH- 
MENT 
THE great art warerooms of William H. Jackson 
& Co., Union Square, corner of Broadway, are now 
crow: ed with the choicest stock of Mantels, Tiles, 
Fireplaces and other Household novelties probably 
ever seen in this city. This great establishment is 
well known by the better classes who want only the 
very best stock, of the latest and most desirable styles. 
A visit to these immense and popular warerooms 
sh°uld be made by all in search of the best the mar- 
ket or the country affords in that line. 
——_______—_. > -- 





THe Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, of London, represented by tdmund Dwight, 
Jr., the Genera! Agent for New York State, at 51 
Cedar Street, New York, is the Company which orig 
inally engaged in liability insurance, and the only 
one that has been successfal for a long term of years, 
A great many companies have started in business, 
but have failed, leaving only a few survivors Itis 
just as essential thata liability iusurance company 
should be conducted on sound principles and be per- 
vetual in existence as a life insurance company, 
Wis is obvious ata glance. Our readers will do well 
to consult Mr. Dwight. 


tcc ——— 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FIREARMS. 
It was probably at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, that 
firearins—matchlocks—were first used, altho gun- 
powder had been inventel tong before. They were 
very imperfect and impractical weapons, being fired 
from a rest, With limited range, and were probably 
nearly os dangerous to one side us to the other. At 
that time, tt armor worn by men and horses in 
battle had rez e/ its bighest perfection, so that very 
little dumasre came from the use of matchlocks; in 
fact, it is stated that ata certain battle in Italy two 
armies fought from pine in the morning until four in 
the afternoon, and that no person was elther killed or 
wounded, owing to the excellence of the armor worn. 
A comparison of firearms of even one hundred 
years ago, to say nothing of those of the time of the 
battle of Pavia, shows the tremendous strides which 
have been made in the improvement of death-dealing 
machines 
We wave recently been examining the illustrated 
catalogue issued by Messrs. Smith & Wesson, of 
Springfield, Mars. Here we find the simplest re- 
volver manufactured vy them would be undoubt- 
edly more daneerous to an enemy than a thou- 
sand of the matchlucks used at Pavia. These re- 
volvers of Messrs. Smith & Wesson are of the 
most exquisite workmanship; *trong, effective, and 
every part made with inte tto do the execution in- 
tendec Messrs. Smith & Wesson manufacture a 
ham nerless safety revolver which cannot be fired 
except the safety lever and trigger act in unison. 
Their revolvers have automatic shell extractors, re- 
bounding locks and patent safety attach.ents. 
Those intended for army and trontier use are, of 
course, of a heavier calioer, but are uccura’e and 
true. Messrs. Smith & Wesson also manufacture a 
repeating rifle, having all of their improvements, 
carrying six shots and weighing only 494 pounus. Any 
individual part of awy arm manufactured by them 
can be obtained by using the number given in the 
catalogue opposite each piece, The revolvers manu- 
@ccured by Messrs. Smith & Wesson are recognized 
asthe best by manvof the Kuropean governments 
and by individuals the world over. 
tect wniimenidtaadin: *<tadinshdianch 
THE mothers of this country will be glad that 
Babyhoud has survived the perils of Childhood, and 
is just entering upou its tenth year, and thatits year- 
ly subscription has been reduced to one dollar. One 
of the Boston papers says of it that “it is worth its 
weight in gold.” 


—_ 
A SAFE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT. 

So many of our readers have securities of different 
kinds which should be safely kept that it gives us 
pleasure to call their attention to the advertisement 
in our financial department of the Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York at MU-146 Broadway. This Com- 
pany has large steel safes with the latest improve- 
ments, and a force of watchmen on duty day and 
night. A visit to their vaults will convince any one 
of their safety and convenience. 

—_—_———P 


DIAMONDS. 

DIAMONDS ure always in fashion. They are just as 
much so when business is poor as when business is 
good. Veovle who buy diamonds musi always bear 
in mind the fact that they should only be purchased 
of houses of good reputation, and in this connection 
we advise our readers who want anything tn the way 
of diamonds, pearls or other precious stones to call upon 
our old friends, Wessrs. Kandel, Baremore & Billings, 
of 53 Nassau Street and 20 Maiden Lane, who have 
been established in this business for over fifty years, 
and from whom it is perfectly sufe to take any repre- 
sentation in regard to their goods. 

IN addition to the productions of the leading Brit- 
ish writers, The Living Age will publish during 1804 
selected works of other noted kuropean authors, 
translated expressly for it A story of thrilling in- 
terest, from the French of Paul Perret, will be begun 
in the first January issue, which is the opening num- 
ber of a new series and begins the 200th volume of the 
magazine. Its prospectus for 1834 is well worth at- 
tention in selecting one’s reading matter for the com- 
ing year, 

Special and cenerous offers are made to new sub- 
scribers. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

pactaccntneattasinctn. Beas “tstsaAestentiveensiel_ stm 


ENTERTAINMENT for all seasonsof the year can be 
furnished the children by the figures of pet objects 
printed on cloth, to be made up at home, as iliustrated 
and explained io the advertisement of the Arnold 
Print Work-. This large calico printing establish- 
ment, upamong the Bersshire tiills, last year brought 
out the * Tabby Cat” and. Kittens,” which a'e now 
to be foun! almost everywhere and are still in great 
demand. The same popularity is being won rapidly 
by the new productions, and every figurein the col- 
lection is bound to become one of the stand-bys with 
the children, from“ Tatters” upto Little Red Rid- 
inghoud”’ and the pateut jointed doll. They are 
handsome in color and drawing, and their production 
is an illustration of the wonderful advancement 
made inthe Laudling of cloth within the past few 
years. 





CHRISTMAS WREATHS. 

THE Windsor Comvany, wWhuse advertisement ap- 
pears in avether column, have added much tothe 
Jollity and geod cheer of the holiday season by bring- 
ing out the beautiful Christmas wreaths of holly and 
mistletoe printed on cloth. They can be procured 
from retailers everywhere at the very low price of 
ten cents each, The Windsor Company have given 
us something new and attractive, and we predict 
that it will tind its way into many homes, 





eee a 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Trade Schools, heid November 21st, it was re- 
solved : 

Whereas, Tbe Board of Trustees of the New York 
Trade Schou! meets tor the first ume to-day without 
the presence of its President, Col. Richard Tilden 
Auchmuty, who died at his residence at Lenox, Mass., 
on July sth. 183: anc 

Whereas, This institution owes its foundation, its 
nurture, its growth, its utility, its success solely to 
his unaided efforts and self-sacrificing generus ity 
and labor; theretore, 

Kesolveo, That we record upon the minutes our deep 
pense of the irreparable loss which the institution 
has sustalued by his death, and of cur personal be 
Feavemenpt ja tie removal irom among usot a Valued 





tend, a practical philanthropist, a tried servant of 


Battling, at the inception of this gnterprice, with 
dimculties which would have rapidly discouraged 
many less heroic spirits, he persevered with a fixity 
of purpose, begotten of unshaken confidence in the 
righteousness of his endeavor and its practical value 
to the community. Always avoiding notoriety, and 
only accepting publicity because of its educational 
influence upon other communities, he pursued his 
course with a single-heartedness as admirable as it 
was efficacious. Steadily rae rang the scope of 
the Institution, and perfecting its methods of opera- 
tion, he had just completed his final studies and 
finished the preparation of his text-books, when 
death intervened. 

In the midst of the pupils of the school he displayed 
a wealth of parental sentiment that made many a 
young man’s life richer. Unswerving in principle, 
yet considerate of youth, heartily sympathetic, yet 
eminently practical in counsel, his advice and guid- 
ance were never sought in vain, and a volume of ap- 

preciative letters from the beneficiarics of the school 
n some measure memorializes the extent of the 
value of his personal relation to them. Fitted for his 
work by nature, by technical education, and by con- 
tributive advantages of position, his success was not 
surprising, but. that to such abilities and attainments 
he should have united a modesty as rare as it was 
beautiful is indeed astonishing. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions suitably 
engrossed be sent to Mrs. Auchmuty, and that they be 
published in the daily papers and religious papers of 
the city. R. FULTON CUTTING, President. 

J.P. MORGAN, JR., Secretary. 





CUT 


Const We (Co 


Woolen Dress Stuffs, 
WINTER WEAR. 


 Diagonals, Serges, Camel's Hair, 


Hopsacking, Armure, Boucle, 
Jacquard” effects. 


Rich and effective combinations and 
colorings. 


Cachmere d' Ecosse, 


for House and Evening Wear. 


CREPES AND CREPONS. 
Trroadovauy A 19th ét 


NEW YORK, 


ROTH 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE 


rench Millinery 


HTH ST., NBAR 6TH AVE., NEW YORK. 
FULTON ST., CORNER HOYT, BROOKLYN. 
1,22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
272 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 

RUE D’ENGHIEN, PARIS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRAORDINARY PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR SUPPLYING OUR PATRONS OF 
THIS AND NEIGHBORING CITIES DURING THE 
COMING WEEK WITH ALL THE LATEST NOV- 
ELTIES IN CHOICE TRIMMED HATS AND BON- 
NETS THEY MAY REQUIRE FOR STREET, 
RECEPTION OR EVENING WEAR. WE ALSO 
SHOW AN ESPECIALLY LARGE VARIETY OF 
THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FLORAL AND 
OSTRICH FEATHER EFFECTS FOR EVENING 
TOILET, AND ARE PREPARED TO ARRANGE 
SUCH TO ORDER IN SPECIAL COLORS AT 
SHORTEST NOTICE. 

IN UNTRIMMED MILLINERY GOOBS OUR DIF- 
FERENT DEPARTMENTS OPFER EVERY ARTI- 
CLE NECESSARY TO COPY ANY IMPORTED HAT 
OR BONNET. 

WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
LARGE STOCKS OF CHOICE GOODS IN OSTRICH 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, LACES, ORNAMENTS, 
VELVETS, RIBBONS, FUR TRIMMING, AND THE 
BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY OF FINEST 
QUALITY UNTRIMMED FELT HATS IN ALL THE 
POPULAR COLORS. 


THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN Is ESPE- 
CIALLY DIRECTED TO THE FACT THAT A MOST 
WELCOME AND USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT TO 


BE MADE TO A LADY JS A HANDSOME HAT OR 
BONNET, 


For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 10 cents each. 
dealer does not keep them, show him this advertisement and ask him to get you some. 





Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


FOR THE MILLIONS! 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and Mistletoe on Oloth that can be Tacked on the Wall 


EVER GREEN, NO FADING OR DROPPING OFF OF LEAVES, MAKING A 
UNIQUE AND ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 
The Cut gives an Idea and General Form of Design. the Size being 15x30 Inches. 


If your local 





\ r 


680 BROADWAY, 





Sale of Dress Patterns 


ron 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Our annual Sale of Dress Patterns 
for Holiday Presents begins on Mon- 
day, Nov. 27th, inthe Basement sales- 
room. 

Extraordinary values will be offered 
on the opening days. 

1,200 lengths Wool Suitings, at $2.50 
each. 

800 lengths Fancy Plaids, at $2.50 
each. 

1,000 lengths Neat Mixtures, at $2.95 
each. 

600 lengths Basket Cheviots, at 
$3.00 each. 

500 — Foreign Plain Goods, at 
$4.00 each. 

750 lengths Imported Wool Benga- 
line, at $4.90 each. 

1,500 lengths 52-inch Changeable 
and Illuminated Winter Suitings, at 
$4.75, $5.00 and $5.50 each. 

Several hundred lengths Ladies’ 
Broad Cloth, at $6.00 and $7.50 each. 

Also, a great quantity of miscella- 
neous lengths of High Cost Novelty 
Fabrics, placed on the bargain tables, 
at half price. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





PAILLARD’S 





VAG For We rs ox Oo) 2 POXES) 
Coe oe = 
fifty years We sidan of exeellened- 
* Music lends acharm and an air of refinement 
alike to the humblest and most elaborate home.”’ 


~ To have music in the home—good music—it is not neces- 
sary to spend years of devotion to the art. 

A Music Box is always ready. Ata touch of the hand it 
renders the world’s most beautiful melodies, with an ex- 


quisite blending of harmony and delicacy of shading. 


In the hall it welcomes the guest with glad hospitality. 


In the dining-room it enlivens the dinner-hour. 


In the 


parlor it furnishes amusement and entertainment. 


“GLORIA INTERCHANGEABLE” is the 
acme of perfection, the ideal Music Box of to-day. 


Plays an unlimited number of selections. Is made 


{ ina veriety of styles, and sold at prices within the 


reach of those of moderate means. 


Scores of useful and amusing musical novelties 
especially suitable for Christmas gifts. 


DECANTERS, PITCHERS, ALBUMS, Etc. 


Call or send for Catalogue. 
J. M.PAILLARD & CO., 


* Factory: STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND. _ 


NEW YORK, 


‘ = { mp a 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 
McComber’s Patent Boots & Shoes 
AND 
McComber’s 
Lasts to Fit the Feet, 
No. 52 Fast Tenth 8t.. 
(5 doors westof Bway. 
NEW YORK, 
Good Feet saved from Pain and Distortion. 


Distorted Feet made Comfortable. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. | 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Over 1,000 varieties. Send for Price List. 
Jointed Dolls with Bisque Heads, Kid-Body Dolls 
with Bisque Heads or Patent Heads, Wax Dolls, 
China Dolls, Bisque Dolls, Negro, Indian, 
and Chinese Dolls, Baby Dolls. 

PAPA AND MAMA DOLLS. 

All Kinds of Dressed Dolls. 
Dressed Baby Dolls. Dressed Boy Dolls. 
Dressed Girl Dolls. Dressed Character Dolls. 

Dolls’ Heads in Bisque, China, 
Wax, and Patent Indestructible. 
Dolls’ Jewelry, Toilet Articles, Fans, Umbrellas, etc. 
Dolls’ Houses, Stores, Stables, Furniture, 
Theaters, Horses and Wagons, etc., etc. 


All kinds of Toys and Games for Holiday Presents, 


Bric-a-Brac, China, Glassware, 
Pottery and Lamps. — 


Not only large variety, but also low prices. 


HINRICHS & CO., Importers, 


29, 31, 33 Park Place, New York. 
Entrance foot of Park Place Elevated Station, Near 
Brooklyn Bridg ', and Brooklyn, Jersey City 
ana Hoboken Ferries. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 





NEW YORK. 

Make the Most Reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 

Dress Suit Cases, 

Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Trayel, 

woewer: bejew Carpendr Bt, 
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Time 
Enough 
Yet 


to get the new Gown for Christ- 
mas if you quickly take advan- 
tage of the great bargains we 
are pow offering in Dress Fab- 
rics of all sorts. 

Trade conditions and careful 
and wise buying have made it 
possible to give greater values in 
Dress Goods and Silks than were 
ever offered by any house in the 
history of business. 


Samples of any of the follow- 
ing will convince you: 


Fine 52-inch Broadcloths, twilled back, 
in ten popular shades, the $1 and 
$1.25 kinds reduced to 


85 cents a yard, 
Fancy Suitings, 50 inches wide, ten 
beautiful color combinations, rich 


and exquisite cloths that always 
sell for $1 a yard, reduccd to 


F 55 cents a yard. 
Navy Granite Cloths, 54 inches wide, 
fabrics that are good value at $1.25 


a yard and have been good sellers 
at that price, but are now 


80 cents a yard, 


Fine Imported Plaids for Misses’ 
Wear, in many beautiful combi- 
nations of bright and cheerful col- 
ors, regular price 85c. a yard, these 
for 

65 cents a yard. 


Neat Mixed Suitings for all sorts of 
wear come in fine imported fabrics 
at 68c., 75c., $1 and $1.25 a yard. 


Cashmere Serges, Beiges, Armures, 


Melanges, Rayures and Diagonals 
at 50c., 65¢., 75c. and $1 a yard. 


What better for the Christmas 
gift than a Dress Pattern of any 
of the above in a handsome box ? 
Say the word and we'll fix it up 
for you. 


Write for samples of these 
special Silks at very special 
A Silk Gown for about 
half the usual cost. 


prices, 


$1.25 Silk Broches for 68c. a yard. 

#1 Crystal Bengalines for 58c. a yard. 

$1.50 Figured Pointille Taffetas for $1. 

$1 French Taffeta Plaids for 75c. 

#2 Hamlin & Booth’s Fancy Silks for 
$1.25 a yard. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LADIES 


THE 
»REATAMERICAN 


Get your Xmas Gifts, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA GLOSETS i ? 





e your Paw ? rom pecs at we best a care 
r a nner, ‘lea an 


> Hanging Lamps, by 
= 8, Cook Books, Wate 4 My 





led ** Rabv’s Firrt Chriat- 
fut * (3:z0, 14x28 inches) PRES to all Prtrens. For 
4 hd d Premium lists, ad- 


GREAT Aw CGN TEA COVPANY 
P. 0. Borsa 33 Vesey Bunt. N.Y. 











ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


Chambers St. and College Place, New York City. 


Superior Teas & Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 





Santa Claus Souvenir Spoon. 
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SOLID SILVER—Design Copyrighted. 


PRICE, $1. 


25 EACH. 


#%15.00 PER DOZEN. 
For sale by all the better class of jewelers, 


GORHAM 


MFG. CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pride of 


a. 


Fine As Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 


no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 


the West Muslin. | 
| 
| 


article. Ask for ‘‘Pride of the West,” and take no | 
substitute. 
For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 


dealers in the United States 











Wer He JACKsOnv-e 


Broadway, Union Square & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 
MANTELS | OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 


Elegant Stock, Manufacturers’ Prices, 
Best Service. 





Blankets 


FOR 


Beds and Horses. 
CLEARING OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON. 





We have a very large stock of the 
above-named Blankets, and will not 
be undersold for equal quality. 

ALSO 


Bed Comfortables,Spreads, 
Window Shades, Lace Cur- 
tains, Chenille Portieres 
and Table Covers, Mattings, 
Rugs, Mats. 


H. yi WILLIAMS & CO., 


50 Canal Street, New York, 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


THINK OF 


CARPETS&RUGS 


at from 25 to 50 per cent. lessthan a 


year ago—look at our best 5 frame 


BRUSSELS 


at 95 cents, 
and decide how much you want. 
CARPET RUGS made from rem- 


nants at 4 regular prices—that is the 
marrow of this advertisement. 


BRUSSELS MATS, 


36 inches long, 75 cts. 
54 “ * 1.00. 


We need add nothing to that state- 
ment. 


GOATSKIN RUGS (new Holiday 
Stock). 


Antique CARABAGHS & KAZAKS. 
4.6x7 ft. 15. reduced from 25.™- 


Could any Xmas Gift be more accept- 
able ? 


U pholstery. 


GREAT CURTAIN BARGAINS. 


| Figured Damask Curtains 


(fringed on edges), 
5.75 PR., USUALLY §,°°- 
Real Lace Curtains 


(a beautiful line). 
6.75 USUALLY 9,?°- 


Chenille Curtains 


(a handsome assortment), 


7." USUALLY 10,°°- 


Tunisian Silk Curtains 


(in all colors), 


8.75" USUALLY 1 1,7°- 


SOFA PILLOWS of embroidered 


satin, value & assortment unexcelled, 





3,75 WORTH 5,25- 





Why OUR Furniiure Store? 


Ans. 


With many of the Furniture Fac- 
tories eager to unload their stocks, 
the buyer who knows values can help 


you to rare bargains. 


He who knows best can help you 
for Furniture 


Yo 


taken for beauty and 


most No keener eye 


values anywhere, than here. 
greater care 


construction. 


Every piece must be a model of 


workmanship and durability. 


You are invited to visit our Furni- 
ture Store to inspect at your leisure 


—to ask questions and get posted. 


Christmas Gifts stored 





free for holiday delivery. 


ESTIMATES FOR WINDOW SHADES, BEDDING & REUPHOLSTERING 


FURNITURE PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS., N.Y. 
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‘NEILL S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2lst Street, New York. 


Special Sale 


5,000 Pairs 
BLANKETS 
At Less than Cost 


of Manufacture. 


EASTERN WOOL. 
|,98: 


— 
len 


Quarter, 


were 3,95 


Be ENE: cactus 


Quarter, 


CALIFORNIA. 
3,50: 


3,98; 
4 25; 
f 90: 
6,20; 


Ten 


Quarter, 


were 4,35 


Kleven 
Quarter, 


were 5,16 


Eleven 


Quarter, were 5,98 


Eleven 
Quarter, 


were 7,25 
Twelve 
(Quit ter, 


were 8,35 


BEDSPREADS. 
Kull Crochet 


D> Cases Sze 


Spreads, Marseilles Patterns, for: 


69" 


5 Cases-same asabove, better 


merly YSe., 


quality, reduced from 1.10 to 


80° 


5 Cases Best quality, redueed 


from 1.35 to 


OR 


Positively the Best Value in 


Blankets ever offered. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK. 


Groceries. 


Special Reduction 


CANNED GOODS. 


California Bartlett Pears, 


| c. 
Can. 


California Yellow Peaches, 


19° 
Can. 


California Apricots, 
i C. 
Can. 
Case, 2 don, 3.52. 
Log Cabin Corn, 
«. 
Can. 
Case, 2 doz, 2.85, 


Log Cabin Succotash, 


| 3 
Can. 


Karly June Peas, 
[ - 
Can. 


French Peas, 


| «. 
Can. 
Case, 2 doz, 3.85. 
Stringless Beans, 
«. 
Can. 
Case, 2 doz, 2.45. 


French Olives, 


15° aus 22° 
and Bottle. 


French Capers, 


23° Bottle. 
TEAS. 


Knelish Breakfast, 
Young Hyson and Mixed. 


45° Ib. 
Regular Price, 70e. 
H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


Oolong, 





Case, 2 don, 3.79. 


Case, 2 dox., 4.35. 


Case, 2 doz, 2.88. 


Case, 2 don, 2.65. 





Extraordinary 
Offering - 


Jackets. 
Capes 


AND 


FUR GARMENTS 


FOR 
MONDAY, TUESDAY 
AND WEDNESDAY. 
“Princess May” Skirt Jack- 
ets, braided on “ Worth” collar, 
sleeves and waist, edged with 


dark furs, 
§,98; 
Regular Price, 14.98. 
Fine Patent Beaver Long 
Skirt Jackets, elaborately braid- 
ed, “Teck” over collars, edged 
with furs, 


[ 1,98: 


Regular Price, 17.98. 

200 odd sample Jackets, con- 

sisting of some of the best, tight- 

fitting styles, full skirts, elabo- 

rate braiding, fur trimmed, silk 
lined and faced, 


[4,98 to 99,98; 


Regular Prices, 19.98 to 40.00 

Elegant Plush Sweep Capes, 
cut very full, double “Worth” 
collar forming cape, edged with 
American with 


seal, lined 


heavy satin, 


| 4,98; 


Regular Price, 22.50. 
Circular Capes of American 
seal, cape seal and wool seal. 
Plain and trimmed with Alaska 
sable, 


9,98 to GQ.00; 


Regular Prices, 14.98 to 85.00 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 
6th Ave. 20th to 21st St, 


NEW YORK. 





Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 


commodated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to which 
he. would like the paper sent. 





D. Alta & UO, 


18th St., (9th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Direct attention to 
their large and varied 
assortment of goods 
desirable for the 


HOLIDAY 


comprising a fine col- 
lection of Lamps, 
Lamp Shades, Onyx 
Tables, Pedestals, Fire 
Screens, Line Potter- 
ies, ete. 

Turkish Rugs, Dra- 
peries and Cushions, 
Embroidered Table 
Covers and Hangings, 
Screens, Taborettes, 
and a variety of 
Japanese, Chinese and 
other Oviental Materi- 
als. 

Leather = Traveling 
Cases, Dressing and 
Toilet Cases, Fine Sta- 
tionery, Library Table 
Sets, Fans, Opera 
Glasses, Lorgnettes, 
Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 

Latest Novelties in 
Men’s Neckwear, Em- 
broidered Suspenders, 
Bath and 
Robes. 


TTouwse 


Ladies’, Men's and 
Childrews Gloves, 
Handkerchiefs, Muf- 
flers, Riding Whips, 
Canes, Omobrellas, 
Crops, etc. 


Solid Silver 

e >| ee , 
Holiday Gifts. 
We carry in stock a complete , 
of forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
Articles 
selected now may be left with 


assortment spoons, 


aiticles, novelties, ete., 


priate as holiday gifts. 


us for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS. 
37 Union Square, New York. 
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JSnsurance. 


THE FIRE INSURANCE DRIFT. 


Tue address of the President at the last 
annual meeting of the National Board 
opened by very simply and calmly stating 
anew the fact that the profit margin is 
too narrow to afford the most unques- 
tionable protection to the public or safety 
to the companies. In 1892 the average 
premium rate on long-term and_short- 
term business combined was .8485, which 
was a gain of .0391 over 1891, but was 
still far below the rate in 1884 to 1889 in- 
clusive, the highest rate in that term hav- 
ing been .9042. There has been, as one 
sonrce of unfavorable change, a steady 
transfer of business from the yearly to 
the long-term class. At the close of 1877 
the risks having a year or less torun were 
70.88 percent. of the whole, with the long- 
term portion 29.12; at the close of 1892, 
the short term had declined to 45.27 of 
the whole, and the long term was 54,73. 
The premiums on business to run a year 
or less were 66.18 per cent of the whole. 
at the end of 1877: at the end of 1892, fif- 
teen years later, they were only 48.87 per 
cent. On the long-term business out- 
standing at the end of 1877 the premiums 
were 33.82 per cent. of the whole, but at 
the end of 1892 they had risen to 51,13 
per cent. Taking the figures instead of 
the percentages, the amount cf the one 
year or less risks at the end of 1877 was 
$4,189,336,972 ; at the end of 1892, $7,555,- 
282,157, an increase of $3,336,945,185, On 
the other hand, the long-term business 
rose from $1,721,069,462 at the end of 1877 
to $9,131,845,219 at the end of 1892, an in- 
crease of $7,419,275, 757, 

As to the rates, the average on the short 
term was .9342 per $100 in 1877; in 1892 
it was 1.1387. Here is, on the face of it, 
a very considerable betterment which 
seems reasonably accounted for, as Presi- 
dent Skilton suggests, by the great trans- 
fer of insurance upon buildings to the 
long-term Classes, while the high-rated spe- 
cials and other high-rated risks have been 
retained in the class of one year or less ; 
hence it is probable that there has not 
been any increase at all in the rate on 
risks remaining in this class. 

On the three-year class the average rate 
per $100 has fallen from 1.0408 in 1877 to 
i97) in 1892, a decline of .1611; on the 
five-year class it has fallen from 1.4545 in 
1877 to 1.2160 in 1892, which is a decline 
of 2885, This change is most appreciable 
when expressed in the figures, Had the 
companies collected in 1892 on long-term 
business the rate of 1877 their premium 
income for 1892 would have been in- 
creased over $16,900,000, or say $17,000,000, 
which would have added almost ten per 
cent. to the $176,017,887 actually received. 
The plain conclusion thus is that a very 
large part of the business has been trans- 
ferred to the long-term class, and at a 
steadily decreasing rate, until the rate has 
certainly fallen below the safety line. 
The claim may perhaps be made that the 
transfer of choice business to the long- 
term class has so much improved that 
class as to justify a rate much below that 
of 1877; but Mr. Skilton questions this, 
and since an addition of the $17,009,000 to 
premium account would evidently have 
been a great help, he thinks it is worth 
while to seriously consider whether the 
long-term business, proportion to the 
whole and the rate taken together, has 
not been one of the greatest factors in re- 
ducing the business to its present con- 
dition, 

From 1860 to 1892 inclusive, the average 
ratioof loss to premium was 58.28 ; during 
1892, it was 62.08, which was the highest 
figure reached since 1871 and 1872, the 
years memorable for the historic fires in 
Chicago and Boston. The ratio of ex 
pense to premium was 35.93 in 1892, a re- 
duction of .67 from 1891, but with that 
solitary exception the ratio was the high- 
est in fifteen years. These two ratios, put 
together, make 98.01, leaving 1.99 as the 
profit margin ont of the premiums, with- 
out taking into account the increase in 
reinsurance reserve and unsettled losses ; 
if a proper allowance is made for these, 
it must appear that the entire work in 
1592, as well as in 1891, resulted in quite 





an actual loss. In fact, the loss experi- 
ence of the last two and a half years has 
been unparalleled, and so exhausting as 
to test seriously the nerve and endurance 
of the strongest. Up to the date of this 
meeting of the Board, 1893 has main- 
fained this record ; what of the future? 

We quote some of Mr. Skilton’s con- 
cluding paragraphs as below : 

“In view of the facts presented to-day, 
the burning experience we each and all 
have been passing through, and the slight 
encouragement we huve to hope for any 
material reduction in the loss ratio, I am 
sure all are convinced of the necessity of 
an advance in the average rate. The can- 
dle has been burning more rapidly at the 
premium than at the loss end, serious as 
the latter has been. Therefore, the secur- 
ing of an advance in rates of premiums 
shouid be our first duty. 

“T do not understand that any one de- 
sires to bring about a dissolution of the de- 
partment and field associations, or to 
weaken their authority. This would be a 
backward and dangerous step. If I am cor- 
rectly advised, the idea is to make an ear- 
nest effort to unite in our membership all, 
or nearly all, companies doing an American 
business, and then, acting with a unity of 
purpose, seek to strengthen the hands of 
every field and department association, 
each company working along the same lines 
of support. 

“If such action is deemed wise, it is for 
this meeting to give the necessary direc- 
tions to the executive committee, promising 
them loyal support in the work that they 
shall endeavor to take up. With the 
strong, sustaining influence of an enlarged 
and determined membership, the commit- 
tee will feel the more sanguine of success, 
not only in their efforts to secure a mate- 
rial advance in rates, but in the matter of 
protecting the companies against serious 
and antagonistic legislation that seems to 
be threatened, and that aims to destroy 
every safeguard to our business, not only 
in the provisions of our policy contracts, 
but in all those features of warranty and 
protection that have been ours under com- 
mon law and the underlying principles of 
insurance—viz., indemnity. 

**It seems to be the aim of some to make 
fire insurance an exception, and by legisla- 
tien sweep away all that protects it, and 
force the issuing of a contract absolute, so 
far as the assured is concerned, regardless 
of values or loss, and conceding bo rights 
to the companies. This danger must be 
met, and there seems but one way to meet 
it, viz., by the co-operation of all companies 
through membersbip in one organization. 

“Shall that organization be the National 
Board, or shall the companies unite under 
some other name? The latter would hard- 
ly seem necessary. We have here the plant 
and machinery that has been continuously 
at work for a long series of years. Time 
and expense will be saved by utilizing this 
machinery. The National Board suspended 
all action on tariffs and local boards years 
since, for ressons well understood; but the 
work and experiences of those active years 
made possible all that came afterward, 
and in all these years the Board has, 
through its membership, exercised an in- 
fluence that has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to the field and department associa- 
tions. Accordingly, why should we not 
increase our power, and, benefiting from the 
experiences of #1] the associations, seek by 
wise action to bring all into working har- 
mony, that we may the more readily secure 
the advance in rates so imperatively de- 
manded and upon a uniform basis that we 

can justify to our patrons ?” 





FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN 
CASUALTY. 


THE official statements of the American 
Casualty, which has during the post 
week been definitely abandoned to _ its 
fate. made at the close of 1891 and 1892, 
compared thus : 


ASSETS. 
1891. 1882, 

Invested assets........... $1,028,355 $1,158,025 
Collateral loans.......... 49,078 203,269* 
MIRE. txiaccisiareareeantstis. a0: 416,623 264,732 
Interest accrued.......... 21,863 24,821 
Premiums to be collected 567,320 944,054 
Due on reinsurance con- 

tract with Am. 8S. B. 

CAG cis hanoueeneeeees 44,174 

a 2,208,599 $2,607,676 
LIABILITIBS, 

Unpaid losses. ..cccssiccess $103,287 $189,790 
Unearned premiums and 

commissions............ 1,030,429 1,278.128 
Capital GtOek x6:cicsiee cases 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Surplus above all......... 74,883 130,757 








- Reported as“ cash in hands of general man- 
agers, payable in January.” 


Here is a handsome increase in the 
proper items, and in general an improved 
showing upon the face of it. A mid-year 
statement, however, reduces the assets to 
$2,114,033, and the surplus to $110,493. 
But the real condition is widely different. 
A reorganization, which at the time it 
was hoped would be permanent, was 
effected a few weeks ago, discovery hav- 
ing been made that a large impairment of 
the capital existed; but investigation, 
largely at the instance of General Slocum, 
the newly chosen President, went on, and 
the condition was found worse and worse, 
until not merely one-half but the whole 
of the capital appears to be gone, with 
more cash required to be put in that the 
company may be kept going. The end, 
therefore, is that a receiver has been 
asked for, and has been appointed in Bal 
timore. Affairs are in confusion, there 
being great uncertainty as to the value of 
some items of assets ; but at present the 
most definite piece of knowledge is that 
there is a veritable half-million left, in the 
form of guaranty deposits with three 
States. The wreck appears to be one of 
the most total of the year. 

The company has had only a brief ca- 
reer. It was organized in January of 1890 


and began operations in June of that year. 
It is a Baltimore company, and in the fol- 


to write steam boiler risks only ; against 
this limitation it protested stoutly. but 
not until October last was it authorized to 
do a more general casualty business. 

The compary has been managed—if that 
is an admissible word in such a case—by a 
firm of brokers, one of whose members 
was its president. To say that they have 
loaned its funds to themselves seems a 
moderate statement. Whether their con- 
duct of its affairs has been criminal is per- 
haps a question of casuistry, but it has 
certainly been most unbusinesslike and 
reckless. How much has disappeared 
through them, and just what is the mode 
of disappearance, has yet to be discovered 
out of the tangle. All that is certain, 
thus far, is that the company is de- 
stroyed. The receiver appointed in Balti- 
more, Edward Austen, was its first vice 
resident; he is to act jointly with the 

fercantile Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of that city. Attachments in liberal 
numbers have been granted against the 
company, both here and in other cities, in 
the scramble to secure something ; these 
attachments are for unpaid claims, un- 
earned premiums on policies in force, and 
even for office rent. Among the creditors 
that are likely to fare hardly are several 
railroad companies, which will not escape 
direct liability to claimants upon them 
because the failed company is not in posi- 
tion to make good its own guaranty. 

> 


STILL ANOTHER. © 

A PRESS dispatch from Baltimore says 
that Judge Harlan has made an order that 
the charier of the Supreme Court of the 
Equitable League of America be annulled, 
that the corporation be dissolved and its 
assets distributed ; in pursuance of this, 
two receivers were appointed, a bond of 
$400,000 being required of each of them. 
This suit was brought by a subordinate 
‘“‘eourt” in York, Penn. The league is 
said to have $316,000 deposited in banks, 
and to have a membership of over 200,- 


lowing May was authorized by this State | 





the news dispatch puts it, but the name 
does not appear in the last official report 
of this State; it may, however, have ob- 
tained entrance during the present year. 
We have often disclaimed ability, as well 
as intent, to keep informed as to the do- 
ings and names of ephemeral insurance 
and ‘‘investment” concerns, and we 
know nothing about this one: its name, 
however, stamps it as one of the high- 
sounding class which set out to publicly 
and generously upset the axiom that the 
whole is equal to not more than the sum 
of the parts. 


o——_—_____—_- 


STEAM BOILER INSURANCE. 


STEAM boiler insurance companies come 
and go, but the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company re- 
mains. What used to be denominated a 
long felt want was met by the organiza- 
tion of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company in 1866 ; 
and it is not too much to say that the 
services rendered to the community at 
large by this company during its twenty- 
seven years of active existence in the 
saving of life, limb and property cannot 
beestimated. The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company is not 
a life insurance company, but its office is 
partly the preservation of human life by 
its rigid inspection of steam boilers. Be- 
fore the organization of this company ex- 
plosions of boilers were many; to-day 
they are exceedingly rare. The company 
maintains an able corps of inspectors and 
will not place insurance upon a steam 
boiler whose inspection does not warrant 
it. Itis, therefore, one of the most valu- 
able agents we have for the best good of 
the community at large. 

The company has a paid-up capital of 
$500,000, and its assets amount to $1,650,- 


000. It has generally a line of risks 
amounting to about $225,000,000, Mr. J. 


M. Allen is the President of the company, 
and to his ability, foresight and wisdom 
not only the success of the company is 
due, but the thanks of the people are ow- 
ing to him as a public benefactor. 


> 


The statement is made that in the 
course of the investigations by a parlia- 
mentary commission as to the opium «ues- 
tion, the Oriental Life Assurance Com- 
pany, which does almost the entire native 
business of India, testifies that no extra 
premium is charged to users of the drug, 
and states that during twenty years not a 
single claim has been paid for death 
which could have been attributed to the 
use of opium. Granting that the state- 
ment is correct, we would like to know 
to what extent life insurance policies are 
taken out in opium dens in India, It 
doubtless true that similar statements 
might be made with regard to policies 
paid to habitués of the dives of New York 
or any American city. Itdoes not, there- 
fore, follow that opium has no effect to 
shorten the life. 


Is 


..James F. Dudley, formerly recre- 
tary of the ‘told Atha” Insurance Com- 








Assets, - - 
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000. It is also said to have branches or | pany of Hartford, hus recently been elect- 
‘‘courts” in some ten States, including | ed vice president, in place of A. ©, 
Pennsylvania and New York. This is as " Bayne, deceased. 
INSURANCE. 
THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OK 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


SHOWS 
- $8,085,362 26 
1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
have ; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 
ame® GEO. E. IDE, Vice~Pres, 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secy. 
WM. A. MARSHALL. Actuary 
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1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 


holder. ; 
AGEN TS Ww ANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. 


ee $8,093,055 23 

LIABILITIES....... : 7. 069,568 66 

SURPLUS $1, 023,186 57 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


(Mass, Standard). 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1883 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
af airs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1842, to dist December, 18¥2.......... $5,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SANUATY, 1WOZ....ccccccccccscsccersccceccecs 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums. ............++ 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to Sist December 1882....cc0..--+000 3,759,193 06 


Losses paid during the same 
period. 


Sous Rabhaceepenn $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 


and Expenses....... 738, 617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 
pany earimated At...........c.cscesecceees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash tm Bank.....cccccccsccess . 276,262 99 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


ian ienscovnns Be 405, seenntreseones 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premlums of the Company for the year ending 
$list December, 182, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD eo 
GEORGE H. MACY, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON W. HARD, 
ISAAC BELL 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
THOMAS MAITL AND, 


J D. JONES 

Ww. 7’ 4 MOORE, 

A. RAVEN 

JOSE Pa H. My HAPMAN, 
o 


rl 
BENJAMIN i. “RIEL D, 
JAMES G,. DE FOREST, 
WILL IAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E DUDGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINE 
GEORG GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


k BLISS 
ge Y L. t, CER, bd ERNON h. 


AHA 

SOuN D. MEN WLETT, Lie 
CUARLES P. BURDE TT, EV PRET 
MENKY E. HAWI JEY, * WILL tA B ALAR, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


bROW N 


1893. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 

FRED. 5. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1893. 


- $1,000,000 00 
1,665,561 33 
487,892 74 
$3,153,454 07 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all "Liabilities: 
KRe-Insurance Fund, > 
Unsettied Losses and other claims, 

Net Surplus, - - - = 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1893, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen'l Agent. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


Liability Assurance 


CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 


Managers for the United States, 
ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

TRUSTEES, 

OLIVER W. PEABODY, Esq. 
(Kidder. Peabody & Co.,) Boston. 
WILLIAM A. FRENCH, Esc 
(Pres, Mass. Nat’! Bank,) Boston. 
Hon, JOHN LOWELL, (Counsel,) Boston. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
CHAUNCEY M. cae Esq. 
(Pres. N. Y.C. & H. it, RR. Co.,) New York. 
SAMU EL SLOAN. Es 
(Pres. Del., Lack. Me West. R. R. “a ) New York. 
WIL L IAM ALL ‘EN BUTLER, Jr. 
(tutler, Stillman & Hubbard, ) New York. 
THIS STRONG, RELIABLE. AND CON- 
aaa ht ad CORPORATION ISSUES 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLIC IES, 
E Me LOYE KS’ LIABLLITY FOL. ICIES 
ELEVATOR POLICLIE 
GENERAL MIAGILITS POLICI®S, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEK BONDS, 

It Has Never Undertaken Any Railroad 
or Other Speculative Business. 
EDMUND DWICHT, JR., 
General Agent for New York Mate, 

51 CEDAR ST., New York. 


1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 











OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H,. Bo RFORD.............President 
18 2, * =e eeeeeenaege Secretary 
A. WHEELW tai ee Assistant Secretary 
A ES ee rney: Actuary 
BITE ©, PRICE c000 cee coceree sees erceees Cashier 
Pt fF | see Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

GEO. G, WILLIAM .. Pres. Chem, National Bank’ 
RE REED, 5s canckbekees se.ssepesoeern Dry Goods 
DOE Oo TOONS vccccccccvccovcens coccncesees huitder 
Ek, H. PERKINS, JR., 


Prea, Im porters’ and Traders’ Nat. Ba 
The two most t popular lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 


sTesent cash ontiar | and the GUARANTEED IN- 
€ 


SOME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to rourescst the Com- 
tne are invited to address J. 8. FFNEY, Super. 
ntendent of Agencies at Home mice. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
$12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—i*rom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 


Assets, - 





Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st. IS82.. 63; 626,080 $! 
LIABILITIES 697,231 67 


oa. 325.768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate lela ranger 
: Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles, 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED pe Ke x they ER, Vice-Pres, 
s. ry A Secretary 





ULL 
vM. nh TUL NER, Anat. Sec. 


1893. 


EK. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 





| GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco, 


$1,406,936 11 t 
355,63: 22? 


Organized 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A, maken, President 





Assets over $175 ,000,000.00 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S$. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ames C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


Dudley Olcott 
obert Sewell 
George Bliss 


m. P. Dixon 





Robert A. Grannis 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Frederic Cromwell 
— T. Davies 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 


Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 
“heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus TD. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
qornes E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





s, Vice-President 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 


Fred _ric 


Cromwell, 


Treasurer * 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, Ced: ar 


— — 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves ise Insurance in 

force. aes. SSeS SCR SREELEN Aehsuenbs 3,594,315 77 
Net Surplus..............cccee0e 1,755,564 96 
Bees Peliocd Surplus..... 2.785,8564 96 
Gross AsmOLS....... 6.6... cc eens 6.380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
partment. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 

Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager “Western De- 
weg 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ll. 
DUVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 

Dep artinent, 


BAKKMAN, Getter jo, Genera Manager, 





821 $21 Pine Street, San Francisco, 


and TJ.ibertv Streets. 


New York 
Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


Issues 


Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company, 





mosey- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash cap $504,000 00 
= 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. 83,183.902, we 47 
THOMAS FEL WON Telanwe ae v. bree 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci: 
men copy of the paper sent toa 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which be 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





would like the paper sent, 
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THE HARVEST-KING. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


HE sat in a long, low room ; 
Low gleamed the fire, and afar 
Sounded the wind through the gloom 
And the fall tide on the bar. 


Blue smoke from his pipe curled up, 
And over his head hung the corn 

Dry yellow. In his hand acup 
From the black grapes born. 


With the green squash round him strewn, 
And the purple beets on the floor, 

What cared the King for the wind’s tune 
Played cold at the door! 


Smoking, he waxed full merry, 
And waving his pipe sang he: 
‘White rain on the pigeon-berry, 
Chill winds in the cherry tree. 


“The sunlight is here at my feet, 
Yellow and green and red; 

And tho outside the rains beat, 
Joy is not dead. 


“Out of the slanting fields 
I have taken and stored away, 

From the hills Where the hop-vine yields 
And the corn-blooms sway ; 


“From the gardens and gray stone walls, 
From the apple tree leaning over, 

From the wood where the beechnut falls, 
And the meadows of clover ; 


“T have taken and stored away, 
And tho all the winds blow chill, 
There is no joy dead to-day, 
No sunlight lost on the hill.” 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 


» 


REVENGE—‘“ WHILE YOU WAIT!” 





BY F. W. ROBINSON, 





No one could say that under the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the case the Hon- 
orable George Vibert acted like a gentle- 
man. His most intimate friends would 
hardly have agreed with him so far as 
that; his mother and sister, and possibly 
even his elder brother—Lord Tugsdale, of 
Tugsdale Court, in the County of North- 
amptonshire—would have seen subject- 
matter to comment upon and to reprove ; 
and there is no doubt that Sister Susan 
said at the time that he acted like ‘‘a 
howling cad,” which was a severe expres- 
sion and a trifle “slangy.” But Sister 
Susan was disturbed in temper, and had 
suflicient reason for her assertion. Be- 
sides, she had a habit of speaking straight- 
forwardly—pertly some people called it— 
and without any degree of reserve. She 
was a young lady who always spoke her 
mind, as the saying is. But here are the 
whole facts of the case, for the gentle 
reader to consider for himself. 

Sister Susan was returning to the hos- 
pital—the Southeastern Hospital let us 
tay—in somewhat of ahurry. She was 
not due till half-past nine, and in the or- 
dinary way of business there was plenty 
of time to reach the hospital, report her- 
self and proceed upon duty for the night. 
On this occasion, however, Sister Susan 
was not in official garb; there were no 
black dress and bonnet with white weep- 
ers flaunting themselves in the breeze, 
and no headband underneath the bonnet 
43 distinguishing articles of her attire ; 
she was dressed simply and plainly, a 
studyin brown. She might have been one 
of Messrs. Tape & Trimming’s young 
ladies, or a telegraphist, or a lady book- 
keeper, or the young woman from the 
fancy stationer’s, or an aereated bread 
employée, or any one of the hundred and 
one Occupations which keep girls busy till 
alate hour and send them homeward 
self-reliant, unprotected and very much 
alone, 

Such girls have their battles to fight, 
Man not being always as chivalric after 
dark as he might be, not unfrequently a 
beast of prey, and more frequently still 
40 awful fool, take him at his best. 

Sister Susan, be it said at once, was a 
Pretty girl, an uncommonly pretty girl, 
and so had herself to blame for going 
about unattended at a late hour of the 
evening, cessorious people will say. We 
know what kind of people always say 

t, so it is a matter of no great impor- 
tance ; but we are regarding the case from 


all sides, so that the Honorable George 
Vibert shall have a word or two to say for 
himself presently if he wishes to do so. 
No, he does not wish to defend himself in 
any way, he acknowledges at this time ; 
he was ‘‘a howling cad,” he owns, and 
Sister Susan was correct in her descrip- 
tion, which exactly suited him. It is an 
honest confession, tho it comes late in the 
day ; for he had persecuted Sister Susan 
in a petty, tyrannical, offensive way. He 
had relied upon his good looks—for the 
wretch, ladies, was good-looking—upon his 
consummate impudence which he called 
knowledge of human character, upon his 
dirty little ways of the world which he call- 
ed experience of life, especially upon his 
own position and her dependence and iso- 
lation. George Vibert had been dining 
at hisclub in solitary state; and finding 
his own company palling upon him, and 
being anxious to escape the company of 
old Proser, who was just then toddliog 
into the club full of his internal com- 
plaints, upon which he intended to wax 
eloquent for quite a couple of hours, the 
Honorable George had seized his hat and 
fled down Pall Mall, across Trafalgar 
Square and into Parliament Street before 
he had exactly calculated what he should 
do with himself for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Then he had met suddenly, accidentally, 
Sister Susan, and had stood amazed at her 
good looks as she came tripping out of an 
omnibus which was proceeding to Victo- 
ria Station, and in consequence could not 
take her any further on her homeward 
route, which lay across Westminster 
Bridge and so into the heart of South 
London. Here was an adventure ready 
to hand for the Honorable George—a dis- 
truction for him at the very time when 
life seemed approximate to an utter blank 
in his miserable opinion. He had had ad- 
ventures of this kind before ; he had been 
tolerably successful in making chance ac- 
quaintances which, after sober reflection, 
he had been only too glad to let slide ; he 
had written himself down an ass probably 
half a dozen times or more, and without 
a failure that was worth recording. His 
opinion of the fair sex alone and *‘ unat- 
tached” and to be discovered in the streets 
after dark was not a high one; but he had 
no vicious intentions, He was not the 
worst of the prowler class by several de- 
grees ; he was only idle, curious, vacuous 
and vain, and endowed with a fair share 
of native impudence which he called per- 
*severance, poor fellow ! 

Who shall say that the Honorable 
George Vibert was alone to blame? 
Sister Susan emerged from the omnibus 
smiling—it was a bright, happy face 
which flashed upon him, and he was weak 
enough to think that the young lady was 
smiling at him, instead of at a little dis- 
pute about twopence between an irate 
old gentleman and the conductor, which 
dispute had been going on all the way 
from Tottenham Court Road and had con- 
siderably amused the majority of the pas- 
sengers, Hence George Vibert was im- 
pressed and, as he thought, encouraged, 
and, being of an impulsive disposition, 
held his right hand forth to assist her to 
alight. As the omnibus horses moved on 
at the same moment—startled by the sud- 
den yelling of two newspaper boys with 
‘* Extra Specials’—Sister Susan, who was 
still on the step, clutched at the hand of 
Mr. Vibert to save herself from falling, 
and came withalittle jump on to his feet. 

“Oh, good gracious!” he exclaimed, 
under his breath. 

“Thank you,” she said, taking his 
politeness in good part : and, unaware of 
the injury she had done him, she hurried 
away and would have thought no more of 
the incident had not the Honorable George 
Vibert kept step with her and, to her con- 
sternation, darted into small talk immedi- 
ately. 

‘*I’m afraid you have narrowly escaped 
an accident ?” he said. 

Sister Susan was at once on the alert. 
She felt her heart give a little bob of sur- 
prise ; then she became rigid in the back 
and looked gravely and steadily ahead of 
her, and without replying to him. She 
might have answered him had it not been 
for his low bow, his raised hat, and a 





suspicious, self-satisfied smirk upon his 





countenance, That settled the question 
—did for it, in fact. She increased her 
pace, so did he ; she put on a spurt, so did 
he; she felt herself becoming hot and an- 
gry and confused; she had some doubts 
even of a raid being made at a side pocket 
wherein was her handkerchief, a letter 
from her mother, and her purse contain- 
ing three shillings and sevenpence half- 
penny and two postage stamps, and she 
made a surreptitious clutch at her pocket- 
hole ; she looked ahead for a policeman, 
and felt herself in a whirl and scant of 
breath, with her anger rapidly rising to 
boiling point, Sister Susan having a high 
spirit of her own in the midst of her dis- 
comfiture. 

‘*] hope you will not consider my escort 
across the bridge too much of anintru- 
sion; we are going the same way, and—I 
beg pardon.” 

“1 consider ”— Sister Susan managed 
to get out very hoarsely. 

‘* I beg pardon,” he said again. 

‘IT consider that no one but a howling 
cad would molest a lady in this way.” 

‘*Molest! My dear young lady, that is 
an extremely hard way of putting it.” 

‘‘Howling cad” was certainly hard, 
but he did not comment upon the appella- 
tion; that was a mere matter of personal 
criticism ; perhaps she thought he was, 
perhaps she was only chaffing. These 
South London girls are very prone to 
chaff, have a limited vocabulary, and do 
not always say what they mean; and, 
at all events, she had replied to him. The 
ice was broken, and conversation, altho a 
trifle discursive, had taken place. If the 
pretty little woman was really disturbed 
by his polite addresses, he hoped to amel- 
iorate the position of affairs within the 
next few minutes. He considered that 
an easy task, and the lady would very 
quickly comprehend that he was not one 
of the ordinary young men to be discov- 
ered on Westminster Bridge in the cool 
of the evening. 

‘Yes, indeed,” repeated Sister Susan, 
with eyes aflame, as she regarded him 
defiantly for the first time. 

‘Tam extremely sorry that you should 
take so harsh a view of it,” he said, rais- 
ing his hat again. ‘‘I assure you that I 
would not molest you or any lady for the 
world.” 

**Oh no; it looks like it.” 

‘“*May I inquire in what way can I be 
said to molest you ?” 

‘By your insufferable intrusion,” was 
the quick response. 

“Oh, that’s hard. Upon my word, 
that’s extremely severe, don’tcherknow.” 

“T don’t know anything about you; 
and I don’t want to.” 

And with this Sister Susan skipped 
across the road, hoping by this unceremo- 
nious retreat to baffle her persecutor, But 
the Honorable George Vibert was pecul- 
iarly obstinate that evening ; he felt that 
he had not come off with flying colors— 
had not impressed the young lady by his 
attentions, or been even up to his ordina- 
ry standard of politeness. He should like 
her to leave him with a higher opinion, 
and ** howling cad” was an offensive kind 
of expression, now that he came to think 
of it again. He crossed the road also and 
reappeared at her side. 

‘*T hope you will not consider that I 
am acting very rudely in addressing you 
again,” he said, once more taking off that 
restless hat of his ; ‘‘ but I should be truly 
sorry for you to think that any inten- 
tional rudeness is implied on my part. 
The fact is, I assure you that—well, 
really, the fact is”— 

‘* That the man’s a fool,” said the lady, 
pertly ; and once more she dashed acrosg 
the road. Her first impulse had been to 
ask protection from the next individual 
who passed who looked like a gentleman 
or an honest workingman—the working- 
man preferred ; but a small crowd on the 
opposite side of the bridge had suddenly 
gathered together. There was ‘ some- 
thing up,” and people were running to see 
what was the matter. In that little crowd 
over the way she might escape him —she 
thought—get submerged. 

George Vibert stopped and then ran 
quickly after the object of his pursuit. 

Sister Susan glanced over her shoulder 
and ‘‘doubled” very cleverly. There 
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were two hansom cabs in her way, and a 
red omnibus from Kensington Gate trying 
hard to get in front of a green Brixton, 
and both drivers hurling awful language 
at each other ; and midst the whirl of these 
vehicles she eluded her persecutor, and 
tripped adroitly around the red ’bus and 
back again to the same side of the way, 
giving up the idea of the crowd as sudden- 
ly asshe had become aware of her pur- 
suer’s desperate plunge in that direction. 

George Vibert had made a crosscut for 
the crowd, guessing the girl’s purpose ; 
but he had not bargained for her sudden 
flank movement, and he stopped again, 
looked wildly right and Jeft, and the next 
instant was under the horses’ heels, and 
mixed up in the wheels of the red "bus. 

There was ashriek from Sister Susan, 
echoed by a hundred voices, then another 
ciowd starting up like magic in the mid- 
dle of the road, omnibuses stopping, men 
shouting, a poor crushed, senseless figure 
being picked up and carried to the side 
pavement, policemen —plenty of them 
now, as tho they had rained down from 
heaven—booking all particulars of the 
’bus driver, and registering his name and 
number, and keeping back the crowd 
from stifling the victim in its eager curi- 
osity. 

“‘Take him to the ’orspital,” shouted 
twenty voices, and ‘‘Oh, he’s dead—he's 
dead !” yelled an excitable woman with 
a baby in her arms and a bounet hang- 
ing down her back. 

The hospital! Yes, the wounded man, 
or the dead man even, would be assuredly 
carried to the Southeastern Hospital, 
whither she was going, where she would 
be behind time now, and reported for be- 
ing late. She would know all the facts 
in the hospital ; he would be brought in 
after her. There was no escaping him, 
dead or alive. Let her get back to her 
work—out of the streets whose turmoil 
made her dizzy, and where the catastro- 
phe she had witnessed—innocently even 
had brought about—made her feel faint 
and heartsick. Let her get home. 

‘‘There’s an accident on the bridge. 
They are bringing the man in,” she said 
breathlessly to the porter, who was not 
astonished in the least at the tidings, only 
at the nurse thinking that it was worth 
her while to communicate such a com- 
monplace piece of news as that to him. 
Were they not always * bringing ’em in?” 
Morning, noon and night, and at all hours 
of all three, they wera drifting in through 
those big, open doors—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the streets, thrown up by the 
tide of human life, and labeled human 
wreckage. 

When the honorable George Vibert was 
restored to consciousness he was very con- 
siderably astonished. He lay on his back 
and considered the position, and won- 
dered where on earth he was, and how it 
had come to pass that he was there—what 
had happened to him, and when and 
where it had happened, and how many 
weeks or days, or hours, or minutes, were 
they since he had last been his real self, not 
this incomprehensible nondescript, with 
his head swathed and ice-bagged, and one 
eye bunged up, and a nose that felt like five- 
and-twenty noses, and a terrible dead sort 
of weight in his right side—wbich seemed 
to be somebody’s else right side hammered 
on to his. That was the real mischief, he 
was sure already—that and his right arm 
too--what was the matter with his right 
arm? Good Heavens! where was his 
right arm! Jt had been taken away! 

He felt very faint and ‘‘swimmy,” then he 
remembered nothing more for another un- 
certain period of time until he caine back 
more completely to himself, and was con- 
scious that he was lying in along ward, 
with two rows of men sleeping in two rows 
of beds, and a woman or two in the dis- 
tance sitting or reading, or passing noise- 
lessly across the scene ina ghost-like fash- 
ion that was impressive to him. 

Suddenly one of these young women 
was bending over him and looking down 
upon him. 

“« What is it? Do you want anything?” 
said the soft voice. 

‘* Where am I?” 

‘In the Southeastern Hospital.” 

“But” — 
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‘*Hush, you must not talk. You are to 
keep quiet for a time. Itall depends upon 
your keeping quiet.” 

‘* What depends ?” 

‘* Everything.” 

* But ’— 

**Don’t speak, I will tell you what is 
the matter,” said the nurse, with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. ‘* You have met with 
an accident—have been run over—on 
Westminster Biidge—by an omnibus. 
You will get well again—presently--if 
y.u keep still—very sull, It is in your 
own hands, There—that’s all.” And the 
nurse vanished, 

Keep very still! yes, that was all very 
tine. But he wanted to know such a great 
deal—to ask such innumerable questions 
—to make sure that— No, be didn’t 
want to make sure of anything; he felt 
sure that he did not care for anything; 
und he closed his eyes, and forgat about 
everything completely, and for a long 
while. 

He became very much better one day ; 
to this hour he does not remember what 
day it was, or how many days had passed 
since he was brought into this place and 
had been chopped about, and mauled and 
mangled, and put into a weak kind of 
working order again; but there came a 
day whenhe could look about him and 
talk, and not be reproved for talking, and 
when the general consensus of opinion— 
as expressed by two men with whiskers, 
and one old fellow with gold-rimmed 
spectacles—was that he would pull 
through. 

*It’sas close a shave as ever a man 
had,” said the last surgeon. ‘* You may 

see your friends next week.” 

‘*Have they been here then—any of 
them?” 

‘*Oh yes! your sister and mother,” ex- 
plained the nurse, who was in attend- 
ance, 

‘*T didn’t know that,” he said, looking 
very hard at the sister who had proffered 
this explanation. 

‘*We sentfor them—when we thought 
yours was a hopeless ca-e. But it’s all 
rigut now. You're a wonder, sir,” said 
the doctor, by way of half-facetious com- 
mendation ; **y0u4 are blessed with an ex- 
traordinary constitution, and it has 
helped you at the right moment. Yours 
has been an interesting case--most inter- 
esting and intricate. Aud you can be 
moved now—if jou like, if you would 
prefer it—to one of the private wards, 
where you would be quieter—more at 
home, as it were,” 

‘“*T think,” said Vibert  reflectively, 
‘*that I would prefer to remain where I 
am.” 

“Well, for the present, if you do not 
mind, Mr. Vibert—just as you please.” 

And the doctor and his satellites were 
off to the next case further along the 
ward, 

The Honorable George Vibert looked 
hard at the nurse again; the facts were 
coming back to him in marching order ; 
every incident of that memorable night 
which took himfrom health and strength 
to this poor maimed bit of anatomy, 
sprawling in a hospital bed, helpless and 
forlorn, No, not quite helpless with those 
kind hands about him. 

‘*T have seen you before, Sister,” he said 
to his nurse; ‘‘surely I have seen you 
before.” 

** Yes,” came the slow answer back. 

‘You were not dressed like this ?” 

=e.” 

“*It was at the corner of Parliament 
Street. You were getting out of an om- 
nibus.” 

She nodded her head gravely. 

**Do they know?” he said, indicating 
the authorities generally. 

The pretty head was shaken this time, 
still very gravely. 

‘“‘Thank you,” he said ; but he did not 
explain what he was thanking her for. 
But Sister Susan thought she understood. 

He was ina talkative mood, it appeared, 
and there was no attempt made to inter- 
rupt him, 

**You have had a speedy revenge, Sis- 
ter,” he said. 

**I did not wish to be revenged,” she 
answered. 


He took no heed, but went on mutter- 








ing to himself, or in a kind of half solilo- 
quy : 

‘*Revenge—while you wait. Short and 
sharp and definite. And the worst of it 
is—it serves me right.” 

**No, no; not such a punishment for 
such a”— 

“Slight offense?” he suggested, as she 
paused. 

‘*Such a stupid, ill-bred proceeding, I 
was thinking of saying,’ she said, with a 
little furrow on her brow, as at an ugly 
reminiscence. 

‘Tam glad you were only thinking of 
saying that,” he remarked, dryly ; anda 
smile suddenly rippled over her face as 
she rose and said : 

‘*Never mind now. 
were injured.” 

‘* Thank you,” he said. 

His mother and sister came to see him 
after this—two gaunt, long drawn out 
women, with sour faces and thin, inflexi- 
ble noses, considerably elevated, and s0 
very much alike that at first sight it was 
not easy to determine which was the 
mother and which the daughter. Their 
visit did not comfort the patient ; and from 
the distance it appeared to the nurses that 
they were preaching to him and repri- 
manding him, and altogether giving him 
a bad quarter of an hour. 

‘*Thank goodness, they’re gone,” he 
whispered, after their departure ; but Sis- 
ter Susan heard him, 

** Were you not glad to see them ?” 

‘“We never got on well together. 
They're serious.” 

“That should 
surely !” 

‘* Are you serious?” 

**T bope so.” 

‘* Ah, that’s different—somehow.” 

‘* No, it is not.” 

‘“*They are over-serious, They have 
been anxious that I should make a will 
to-day or to morrow—to-morrow at the 
latest—lest a relapse should whisk me off 
and leave my business a little mixed. 
They are good business-like souls, you 


” 


see, 


I am sorry you 


not be an objection, 


**T don’t see very clearly.” 

‘And they areufraid that in some way 
or other Bob should get the better of them 
if I don’t put things what they call 
‘straight’; tho I don’t see how that can 
be, and—as if I cared !” 

‘** But you should care.” 

**T don’t. Aud Lam not going to die, 
aml? You haven't heard any kind of 
rumor that—that Lam not getting on?” 
he asked, a little anxiously, 

‘*Certainly not.” 

“You wouldn't 
heard 7?” 

Sister Susan did not reply to this. Nat- 
urally she would have kept the informa- 
tion to herself; it was according to the 
rules. 

‘*Perhaps they have heard something, 
or Bob has. I sha’n’t mind—very much, 
If Bob’s heard anything he will be here 
to-morrow—sharpisb.” 

Bob came on the morrow, as if to con- 
firm the Honorable George Vibert’s sus- 
picions. Bub was Lord Tugsdale, his 
brother, and in possession of all the landed 
estates, the real property, the title, and 
most of the fat which goes with title and 
land. 

Bob was a short, thick-set man, with 
hair as red as Rufus, and a face as red as 
his hair. He strutted in, and began to 
shout as if he were on board ship in a 
a thunderstorm. He had no respect for 
the proprieties—neither had his brother 
George for the matter of that, thought 
Sister Susan, as an ** Echo of Westmin- 
ster Bridge ” was wafted to her memory 
—or even the sister and mother, who had 
sailed in and out of the ward as tho the 
hospital belonged to them, and whose one 
remark to the Lady Superior was, ‘* What 
a dreadful place, to be sure !” 

Yes, Bov had come about the money— 
‘“‘in case of anything happening ”—just 
as his brother George had _ prophesied. 
George seemed more shrewd—less of a 
ninny—since he had lost one arm and 
started a scar for life across the bridge of 
his nose and along his left cheek, a kind 
of arched pattern, originating from the 
iron-shod boof of a Kensington ‘bug 
horse, 


tell me if you had 











The Honorable George Vibert had evi- 
dently a good deal of money to dispose of, 
his brother and mother and sister were so 
extremely anxious concerning it. And 
Lord Tugsdale was certainly anxious it 
should not go to his mother and sister. 

‘*They’ve gottoo much money already. 
It will all be pitched at the churches, 
George. You would be a fool to leave it 
to them !” he roared. 

‘* Have you been told that Iam going to 
die?” asked his brother. 

‘“No. But you are in a bad way, ar’n’t 
you?” 

‘* What do you think?” 

‘*T think you are looking bad enough !” 
Bob said, frankly; ‘‘and there’s no telling 
what may happen in a crib like this. Run 
over, weren't you? Or did something 
fallon you? I forget.” 

‘* I fancy I was run over—just a little.” 

‘* Screwed, I suppose ?” 

‘* No, I wasn’t screwed, Bob; it’s the 
eldest of the Viberts that yoes the figure 
in that way.” 

‘* I don’t go the figure,” said his brother, 
indignantly. ‘‘Thatis only on exception- 
al occasions.” 

‘*Races—and so forth?” 

‘*And s9 forth,” repeated Bob; “ yes, 
that’s what I mean.”’ 

‘“‘The money had better be chucked 
into holy water than fiz.” 

“I’m not going to drinkit away. Didn’t 
I tell you that I thought of getting mar- 
ried, of buying up Fistalin’s estate, next 
the old place if I could raise the cash 
anyhow ?” 

‘No, you haven’t told me anything of 
late days. Shall I tell you something, 
Bob ?” 

‘Yes, if you like,” said Tugsdale, re- 
garding his brother, doubtfully. 

“I'm not going to die—I am not think- 
ing about it.” 

**T don’t say you are,” said the other ; 
‘only it struck me that if a relapse came 
on, you—you might be very sorry you 
hadn’t thought of me.’ 

‘‘T daresay | should grieve very much, 
Bob. You have been such a good, unself- 
ish sort of fellow all your life, haven’t 
you ?” 

“*T have,” responded his brother, heart- 
ily. 

“Yes; everybody knows that. What 
a comfort that will be to you when you’re 
in extremis. And I have been only an 
idle waster—a _ ne’er-do-well.” 

Lord Tugsdale did not contradict him ; 
and, after two or three minutes’ silence , 
he shook the one hand that was left to 
the patient and went away, not feeling 
certain that he had impressed his sick 
brother so deeply as he could have de- 
sired. 

The Honorable George Vibert was 
thoughtful for the rest of the day. When 
the doctor came he asked him if he was get> 
ting on all right, and being told that he 
was, didn’t brighten at the information ; 
but in the evening he missed Sister Susap, 
and all the next day and the day after that, 
and there was a new nurse to attend upon 
him instead. He asked what had become 
of Sister Susan, and was told that she had 
been removed to another part of the hos- 
pital. It waseven delicately intimated to 
him that he had talked too much to Sister 
Susan, that there had been remarks made 
in the ward, and so forth. 

“Oh! that’s it,” said the sick man 
‘She is in disgrace, then ?” 

‘* N-no,” was the reply. ‘* But she is 
drafted to another ward ; that’s all.” 

“‘That’s quite enough—for me,” mut- 
tered the Honorable George Vibert. 


It was very remarkable, but the next 
time that George Vibert and Sister Susan 
met it was at the corner of Parliament 
Street again, and she was stepping out of 
a yellow omnibus just as she had been on 
the evening of their first acquaintance. 
The same scene and characters—the same 
time and place—as if nothing had hap- 
pened all those long, weary, painful 
months between that fateful time and 
this. 

She was in the nurse’s dress on this oc- 
casion, and he had a loose sleeve to his 
coat—else it was like taking up the old 
story, beginning it all over again. Sister 
Gusan turned quite white at the sight of 








him—gacped for breath, and looked as if 
she had seen a ghost. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed ; ‘it’s you!” 

‘*Don’t be frightened,” he said, very 
humbly and quickly. ‘‘ Iam not going to 
be a brute and a howling cad—you said 
howling cad, you know—ever any more, 
Only I wished to say a few words to you 
before I went abroad. And if you don’t 
mind very much. Just for this once,” 

He addressed her in so different 4 
fashion, he was altogether so different an 
individual—deferential and anxious and 
strange—that she raised no protest as he 
took his place at her side and began to ex- 
plain the motive for his reappearance, 

‘*IT had intended to write, first, to the 
hospital,” he explained, in the same rapid 
way. ‘I have been making up my mind 
to write from the day of my discharge, 
and then it struck me that I would rather ° 
see you. I thought I might be forvunate 
enough to find you one of these Tues- 
day evenings at this corner, coming 
out of the same *bus—your ’bus! I have 
been here several Tuesdays,” he confessed; 
‘*and here youare at last,” he added, with 
an exultation that he was not able to dis- 
guise, 

** Well,” said Sister Susan, after a pause, 
‘*what—what did you want to say to 
me?” 

“IT wished to thank you, of course, for 
all the kindness and attention which you 
showed to me during my illness.” 

“*T was paid to be kind and attentive.” 

“Hardly.” 

‘‘I should have done as much for any- 
body,” she said, almost ungraciously. * It 
was my duty.” 

** Yes—yes ; I know all that,” he replied, 
irritably ; *‘but then I had behaved so 
badly to you.” 

‘* You have apologized for that.” 

‘*Have 1?” 

“Certainly; you said that the acci- 
dent served you right,” Sister Susan re- 
marked. 

““Yes—and you said ”"— 

“Never mind what I said, 
much, I am afraid.” 

“Ah! you were removed to another 
ward.” 

‘* Yes,” said she, coloring a little ; ‘“‘ and 
it was you who kept talking, not I.” 

** Precisely so. That's what [have come 
to apologize for—for one thing.” 

‘*QOh, indeed !” 

‘And as [am going abroad next week,” 
he went on, in little puffs of conversation 
like a wheezy locomotive, ‘‘I want you 
to accept from me, if you don’t mind 
very much—as a small acknowledgment 
for great kindness—a—a—little trifle— 
which ”— 

And here the Honorable George Vibert 
struggled desperately with his one hand 
in the depths of his tail pocket, where 
was evidently something that was diffi- 
cult to extract; but which came out at 
lust with a pop like a bung out of a bar- 
rel, 

It was something in a morocco case—4 
large syuare morocco case; and Sister 
Susan shrank from it with eyes distended 
with horror, a3 tho he had offered her 4@ 
dynamite bomb by way of a birthday 
present. 

‘““No, no, no!” she exclaimed ; ‘oh! 
how dared you—how could you think of 
such a thing? Oh, how dreadful !” 

‘* Dreadful ?” 

“To think of offering me jewelry” — 

“It isn’t jewelry.” 

“‘ Or whatever it is,” she ran on; ‘and 
for services which I am paid to perform. 
Put your wretched jewelry away, 8i! 
do.” 

“T tell you it isn’t jewelry,” he said; 
and as she began to walk very fast, 80 he 
began to stride on beside her at the same 
pace. It was the old stampede across 
Westminster Bridge all over again. * Ir’s 
only a watch and—a—little chain. I 
thought it would be so handy to see the 
time for yourself, don’t you know. I- 
1’— 

‘“*Thave got a watch.” 

“‘ Yes, I know that—a silver chap with 
a cracked dial plate. I used to notice it 
when you were nursing me; and it was 
never right, either. If you would only”"— 
Here the case was held toward her ag@2r 
and Sister Susan, blushing a fine crime? 


I said too 
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and with a little cry of despair, darted 
into the road; then stopped suddenly and 
came back, 

‘‘Oh, for goodness sake, don’t begin 
running across the road again; that was 
the cause of it all.” 

“Yes, I remember,” she said; ‘‘ but 
put that hateful watch away.” 

“You will not take it?” 

“Certainly not,” she cried. ‘* What do 
| want witha watch? What right have 





you to offer me a present of that descrip- 
tion—of any description—you !” 

**You were very kind to me.” 

“J wasn’t.” 

**And as I was going abroad—not likely 
to come back again—I thought that just 
for this onc?,” he stammered forth, ‘‘ you 
—you would not so very much object.” 

‘It was a preposterous idea to get into 
your head,” 

‘‘Im sorry you think so; but I daresay 
my head’s not quite right since the ’bus 
horse stood on it. I haven’t done the 
right thing, 1 expect; I never do. If 1 
have offended you,” he added, wistfully, 
“‘T hope you will allow me to apologize.” 

**T will allow you to thank me, if you 
will,” she said, touched by his crestfallen 

air, his new humility, possibly even by 
the disappointment which he clearly ex- 
hibited, *‘and that is all. Good-night, 
Mr. Vibert,” and she extended her hand 
to him. 

“Thank you—and = good by, Sister, 
Please say good-by to me !” 

“Good-by, then: and—bon voyage.” 

“Al !—bon voyage, Thank you, again.” 

He took her hand and bowed over it in 
so low and Grandisonian a manner that 
she drew it away hastily and nervously, 
thinking he was going to kiss it—actually 
before a halfpenny tramway ‘bus crammed 
full of staring people; said good-evening 
this time—by way of a change, perhaps— 
and then ran away from him once more. 

What a persistent man he is, she 
thought, quite two hours later, when she 
was in her ward—and should have been 

thinking of something else; how eccentric 
an individual—how difficult of compre- 
hension! And how very pale he was, and 
what a sad, even miserable little story that 
right sleeve was, pianed in all its ghastly 
emptiness against his side! His own 
fault, she had told him once; but still 
she was sorry for him, 

Yes, he was persistent; for three days 
afterward he arrived in a four-wheeler 
cab at the Southeastern Hospital, and 
asked to see Sister Susan. He wasn’t go- 
ing away that day, but the next, and he 
had brought something else for Sister 
Susan in a large hamper which was on 
the top of the cab. What was in that 
hamper no one knew save himself and the 
owner of the shop where he had purchased 
it; it was not delivered into the hands of 
the young woman for whom it was in- 
tended ; it was not even left to be called 
for, Sister Susan was not at the hos- 
pital. 

“Gone for her holidays, I suppose 7” he 
asked of the porter. 

“ No—for good.” 

“Are you sure, man ?” 

“Quite sure. She bid me good-by as 
she was going away. She was a real born 
lady, she was, if ever there was one, Too 
g00d for them here,” he whispered, confi- 
dentially, 

The Honorable George Vibert gave the 
man a sovereign on the spot. This was 
the impulsive gencrosity of his heart, not 
bribery in any way, altho he asked a min- 
ute afterward if he thought the porter 
could get him Sister Susan’s present ad- 
dress, 

“Til see, sir.” 

No doubt she had left her address in 
the office, for she was al rays receiving 
“lots of letters.” He never knew a young 
Woman who had so many letters addressed 
to her, 

* Really 2?” 

She must have lots of friends to match, 
thought George; and somehow he felt 
Sorry for that. When the porter returned 
With Sister Susan’s address in his hand 
George was very near giving him another 
Sovereign ; but he altered his mind at the 
last moment, 


In the cab he looked eagerly at the ad- 
88, 


Stster Susan, 295 Johannah Street, Lower 
Marsh, S.E. 


‘*Good heavens !” muttered the honora- 
ble gentleman, 


Yes, we will say again, the Honorable 
George Vibert was a persistent man. The 
loss of one arm had not chopped off any 
of his pertinacity. The next morning he 
was in Johannah Street, a place which he 
had discovered with some difticulty ; and 
a very out-of-the-way, grimy back street 
it proved to be. His heart sank a little as 
he knocked at the door. 

‘**So poor as this!” he muttered; ** and 
such an independent little woman too, 





“God bless her !” 


It was Sister Susan who opened the 
door to him and gave him quite a start— 
not such a start as he gave her, however ; 
for she turned white, then red, and seemed 
for a moment to have a difficulty in 
breathing properly, 





“Oh!” she gasped, ‘“‘ you—you have 
never ”— 

* Yes, I have,” he said; ‘don’t be 
offended, but I must speak to you for a 
moment. Upon my soul, I must!” 

** You had better step ins‘de then ?” 

With his impulsive disposition there 
was no telling what he would do on the 
doorstep. 

She led the way into the front parlor— 
neat and clean, but, oh! so dreadfully 
poverty-stricken, with three cane-bottom- 
ed chairs in a bad state of repair, and 
bristling with filaments, She did not ask 
him to sit down, and he stood lookirg at 
her dreamily. 

“And _ this 
wonderingly. 

‘“ Yes, for the present. 
get to another hospital.” 

**T had no idea that you”— 

* Tell mé how you found me out,” she 
interrupted; ‘*and—and what do you 
want ?’ : 

He did not lose any time in dasbing into 
the subject. He was always, precipitate, 
poor George. He answered the last ques- 
tiononly. ‘* Il want you to take pity ona 
man very desolate, very friendless, who 
does not want to go abroad—who—who— 
wants to marry you, if—if—you don't 
mind, If a one-armed monstrosity would 
not be so very inappropriate. If—if”— 

“Stop, sir. You must be mad—rav- 
ing!” 

“Oh no, ’m not, 


is your heme?” he said, 


And until I 


lam only very fond 
of you, nurse—very much in love with 
you.” 

‘* Nonsense. 
er!” 

‘* Bother my brother!" 

“ And—and this house does not deter 
you—these dreadful surroundings alto- 
gether ?” 

‘‘Not abit. Lam thinking of you,” he 
said, very earnestly. ‘‘ I know how good 
you are—how—how— how "— 

‘“*That will do,” she said, in her old, 
sharp, crisp way. ‘‘ You are very wrong 
and very foolish. You know nothing 
about me.” 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

‘* How do youknow that lam not sealed 
to a single life—that I have not taken 
vows "— 

‘““Oh confusion—-that is, oh, the--no, I 
mean mercy upon us. Don’t say that.” 

She smiled. ‘*Well I'm not of the 
strict order of sisterhoods—only on trial, 
as it were; but for all that, your proposi- 
tion--which is extremely absurd, I have 
already said—-must be very respectfully 
declined.” 

‘+ Heaven help a poor fellow, then,” 

“Ttisso abrupt—so unkind to harass 
me in this way—so”— 

‘Go on,” he said, as she stopped. 
‘Have it all out; say the worst of me 
that you can. I deserve it all.” 

‘*So generous of you.” - 

** Susan !” 

‘‘But you must go away now,” shesaid, 
hastily. ‘‘I--[am nursing a sick woman 
here—an old nurse of my own, who was 
very kind to me when I was a little child, 
whom I have only just discovered in sore 
distre-s, Go now, please do.” 

“This is not your home, then ?” 

“No,” 

‘*Then”— 


You—a nobleman’s broth- 





‘‘ Don’t ask any more questions, Please 





leave me. 
fully.” 

‘* May I come again—just once mure?” 

** Just for once, then, if you like, to say 
good-by to me before you go abroad.” 

‘*T will come—this evening.” 

‘* No, this day week.” 

**Oh, it is a century!” 

‘*No sooner,” said she, very tirmly ; ** or 
I'll never speak to you again !" 

‘* Very well, then.” 

The Honorable George Vibert went 
away very much elated, altho Sister Susan 
had not responded cordially to his suit, and 
was anxious evidently to give him time 
to think itover. But she said * this day 
week,” and he had told her he was going 
away to-morrow. That meant that he was 
not to bein too muchof a hurry to depart. 

Need we dwell upon the after part of 
this eventful history? Everybody can 
guess how the story is to end—in love and 
harmony and orange blossoms, In a fash- 
ionable marriage, too, to the intense de- 


You have upset me dread- 








light of Sister Susan’s aristocratic family, 
who had always harassed the poor girl's 
life out, and begged her to give up her 
nursing fads and fancies, her self-sacrifice 
and abnegation. ‘This newspaper cutting 
explains everything : 

“On the 14th inst., at St. George’s, Han 
over Square, by the Rev. Canon Blather- 
most (uncle of the bride), assisted by the 
Rev. Capucian Tubbs, M.A., the Honorable 
George Vibert, second son of the late Baron 
Tugsdale, of Tugsdale Court, to the Hon- 
orable Susan Dorothea Emily Victoria An- 
gelina Dallymore, eldest daughter of the 
late Earl of Cantertield, of Canterfield 
Court, Hampshire.”’ 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


(AN APPRECIATION.) 





BY SARAH J. BURKE, 


THe little chicken hung his head 
Beneath his little wing, 

And cried himself tosleep, because 
He knew not how to sing. 


And the canary said he wished 
He never had been born, 

Because he longed to run about 
And eat the chicken’s corn. 


The sparrow said: ‘I cannot sing, 
They never feed me corn ; 
But, thank the Lord! I’ve found some 
crumbs 
This bright Thanksgiving morn.” 
New YorK CITY. 
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A THANKSGIVING OF PRAISE. 


BY FANNIE BEST JONES, 








Iv was quite a surprise to the members 
of the Lee household when Grandpa and 
Grandma Lee unexpectedly appeared in 
their midst Thanksgiving morning. 
Mamma Lee’s welcome was warm and 
cordial, while Papa’s joy at their presence 
evinced itself in every word and act ; but, 
Elsie and Ralph did not share in the hap- 
piness which influenced their parents. 

““We could have postponed our musi- 
cale, if Grandpa had sent us word they 
were coming,” whispered Elsie, tearfully, 
having slipped away from the family 
group to talk the matter over with Ralph. 
“What will the boys and girls think of 
them? They are so plain and old-fashion- 
ed, you know.” 

‘‘Awfully!” asserted Ralph, somewhat 
savagely, his forehead puckered into a 
deep frown. ‘tAnd I suppose Grandpa 
will spoil our evening by bringing out all 
the reminiscences he’s had stored away 
for the last forty years.” 

“Dear me!” cried Elsie, beating her 
hands together in apparent distress, 
‘Katherine Howells will be simply 
shocked. Her grandfather is the essence 
of refinement. His manners are polished to 
the last degree, and he hasn’t any of those 
plain, outspoken ways that are so annoy- 
ing. And his language! Oh, Ralph, it’s 
so elegant and superior that you could al- 
most think he was quoting Browning 
when he talks.” : 

Ralph made no response; for at that 
moment Mr. Lee, whistling a merry air, 
stepped into the hall. 

““’m happy as a boy of sixteen,” he 
said, apologetically, as he passed them to 
ascend the stairs. ‘‘It brings my boyhood 
back to have Father and Mother with me, 











It is a pleasant boyhood to look back 
upon,” he continued, as he paused a mo- 
ment on the stairway; ‘‘for they were 
the best of parents to me. Their own op- 
portunities for education and advance- 
ment were scant indeed in their youth: 
but no sacrifice was too great for them to 
make, that their children might receive 
the advantages which they had missed. 
They have always been as you see them 
to-day, my dears—true, unselfish Chris- 
tians, shedding a softening influence over 
all with whom they come in contact ;” 
and as Mr. Lee ascended the stairs the 
frown vanished from Ralph’s brow. 

‘* I’m going to stand by them,” he said, 
huskily ; ‘‘ they’re tle best people I know 
of, and if I catch the faintest snicker of a 
smile on any one’s face to-night, I'Jl forget 
the laws of hospitality, that’s all!” 

Elsie turned away without a word, 
Tho her heart was filled with a sense of 
discomfort, her rebellious spirit was still 
unquelled. 

Grandma's face, as it glowed with pleas- 
ure upon hearing of the musical treat the 
evening had in store for them, was a 
mute reproach for the unkind feelings she 
cherished, 

** We're very fond of music, my dears,” 
Grandma said, eagerly; ‘we hain’t 
heard a mite of nice music fur a long 
time, hev’ we, Father ?” 

‘*No, we hain’t,” answered Grandpa, 
promptly; ‘‘not sence Minervy Todd 
went away to music school. Before that 
she sung in the church choir, an’ the way 
her voice swelled out in some of them 
hymns made one think Heaven wasn’t very 
fur off. An’ the long-meter Doxology 
Mother, do you recollect how she sung. 
that long-meter Doxology ?” 

‘* Thain’t furgot,” sighed Grandma, “‘ nor 
[hain’t furgot how beautiful she played 
‘The Mockin’-bird’ with all them little 
tinklin’ trills on the pianny. No, I hain’t 
furgot, Father !” 

Klsie smiled a little. ‘* The Mocking- 
bird”! Ralph had learned to play it on 
the violin, and Katherine Howells had 
laughed a good deal at his queer, old-style 
taste. 

‘* Minerva Todd’s ideas of music are not 
of a very high standard,” she was think- 
ing, when Mr. Lee said : 

“That’s my favorite, Mother. 
plays it finely on the violin,” 

‘* Those old, sweet airs never lose their 
beauty,” added Mrs. Lee, gently. 

‘Never !” assented Grandpa, emphatic- 
ally. ‘* But music school spiled Minervy 
an’ took all the music out of her. We 
couldn’t afford to pay ber, so she wouldn’t 
sing inthe choir. An’ durin’ singin’ she’d 
stand in the congregation with her mouth 
close shet, instead of lettin’ her voice ring 
out in praise of the One who'd guv’ it to 
her.” 

“ An’ she wouldn't play ‘ The Mockin’- 
bird,’ either,” chimed in Grandma, pa- 
thetically ; ‘‘ fur her perfessor told her it 
wasn’t the style.” 

Ralph had been listening with growing 
interest. 

“What did she play, Grandma?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Nothin’ but numbers,” she answered, 
resignedly, ‘‘ An’ they was all in move- 
ments. It wasn’t the style to call ’em 
pieces, she said.” 

** An’ when the movement was what she 
called maestossy,” put in Grandpa, ‘‘ she 
whacked an’ banged the pianny with a 
turrible vengeance. But if it was alley- 
grow, she kep’a runnin’ up an’ down an’ 
down an’ up till your eyes got tired a-fol- 
lerin’ her fingers.” 

‘‘But there wasn’t a chune to a single 
piece she played,” added Grandma, with 
a little grieved quiver in her voice that 
pierced the rebellious spirit guarding the 
way to Elsie’s heart. 

It added to her discomfort. As the con- 
versation drifted into different channels, 
she became absorbed in thought. 

‘*1’m afraid our musicale will be noth- 
ing but a jumble of sounds to Grandma,” 
she confided to her mamma later on, when 
they were alone. ‘‘ Every selection to be 
rendered is strictly classica), you know.” 

‘“*Why couldn’t you give up your noc- 
turne, Elsie, and play that pretty arrange- 
ment of ‘Home Sweet Home’ instead?” 


Ralph 





suggested Mrs, Lee, 
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But her suggestion was not favorably 
received by Elsie. What! give up the 
lovely Chopin nocturne she had practiced 
so faithfully, the dreamy grace of which 
could not fail to charm her music-loving 
young friends, for a commonplace, old- 
fashioned air like ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”! 
No, indeed! And Elsie fancied she saw 
Katherine Howells’s merry eyes sparkling 
scornfully at the mere suggestion. 

But she was not happy. All the after- 
noon Mamma’s words rang in her ears, 
and the thought of Grandma’s sweet, 
placid face clouded with keen disappoint- 
ment, as it would surely be when she 
failed to hear the familiar airs she loved 
so well, stung her sharply. 

When evening came, and she saw 
Grandpa and Grandma tuke their places 
in the parlor with smiling eagerness on 
each aged face, a great love for them 
both seemed to surge over her, causing 
her to whisper to herself : ‘‘ ll do what I 
can to make them happy. When my turn 
comes I'll give up my nocturne and play 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ just as prettily as I 
know how;”’ and with that resolution 
every vestige of the annoyance and dis- 
pleasure she had been hugging to her 
heart melted away. 

In her changed state of mind Grandpa 
arose to a new dignity in her sight ; and 
she wondered how she could have resisted 
for so long the wealth of love and tender- 
ness that beamed from Grandma’s eyes. 
Her young friends seemed to feel its in- 
fluence as they were presented to her. 
But Grandma, with a gentle smile and 
kindly word for each, seemed most nearly 
drawn to Katherine Howells. 

“Your voice reminds me of Minervy 
Todd’s, my dear,” she said, holding Kath- 
erine’s hand ina tight clasp. ‘Ill never 
furget how beautiful she sung the sweet 
hymns | love so well. 
my dear, do you?’ 
answered 


Mebbe you sing, 
And when Katherine 
in the affirmative she settled 
herseif contentedly in her easy chair, say- 
ing: ‘* I’m glad of that, my dear. Many 
an’ many atime Father an’ me’s longed 
to hear the dear old chunes sung by a 
bright, young voice.” 

A mist suddenly swept before Kather- 
ine’s vision, and her merry, laughing eyes 
grew sad. A great lump formed in her 
throat, and her heart went pitapat, pita- 
pat everso fast. How would the brilliant 
polacca from Gomez, in which her flexi- 
ble voice had full range, harmonize with 
Grandma's longing for her old hymn 
tunes? As she seated herself the enjoy- 
ment she had anticipated was overshad- 
owed by a feeling she could not detine, 

As Ralph, whose violin solo was the in- 
troductory piece, took his place before his 
friends, his boyish face was covered with 
smiles. A little tuning, until the strings 
were properly adjusted, then a birdlike 
burst of melody greeted each listening ear. 
But instead of the fantasies which he had 
practiced until each trill was perfect, each 
radenza beyond criticism, the old, famil- 
iar strains of the ‘* Mocking-bird ” floated 
out on the air, accompanied by all the lit- 
tle tinkling trills that delighted Grandma's 
heart. 

It was an intense surprise, but Kather- 
ine, with Grandima’s words ringing in her 
ears, grasped the situation at once, The 
merry light returned to her eyes as she 
thought ‘* He’s playiug for the dear old 
folks, [know, And I’m going to sing for 
them. Ill sing one of their old-time 
hymns.” 

And when Ralph had drawn his bow 
across the strings in a last long swell, and 
the rounds of applause, in which Grandpa 
and Grandma heartily shared, had subsid- 
ed, Katherine, seating herself at the piano, 
poured forth her soul in the simple, heart- 
touching hymn: 

* One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er, 
I’m nearer my home to-day 

Than I have been before.” 

The tears that flowed unrestrained from 
Grandma’s eyes were praise unbounded, 
and repaid the singer better than the re- 
sounding applause which proved that her 
gracious act had been understood by all 
hearts there. 

Grandma and Grandpa were in the 
hight of happiness, for after that familiar 
airs followed rapidly ; each one partici- 
pating finding something in the storehouse 





of memory which touched the right 
chord in their hearts. 

During a lull in the music, dainty ices 
were served, and Grandpa, out of the full- 
ness of his heart, brought forth the dread- 
ed reminiscences. But Ralph was de- 
lighted to see how the boys and girls en- 
joyed the little bits of history of by-gone 
times when Grandpa was a boy. They 


_ were so much interested that it was with 


a feeling of regret they found the half- 
hour of intermission had slipped away. 

When the music was resumed there 
were many happy hearts in that parlor. 
And when Elsie, whose selection ended 
the program, played, with her soul guid- 
ing her fingertips, the old melody, ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home,” there was a breathless hush 
throughout the room broken only by the 
music and an occasional happy sob that 
forced its way from Grandma’s heart. 

But, as the last strain died away, Elsie 
realized there was something still needed 
to round into completeness the happiness 
of the evening; and, with a smiling 
glance at those about her, she struck the 
opening chords of the long-meter Doxolo- 
gy. In another moment the grand an- 
them of praise was poured out with a 
power which the singers had never before 
experienced. Grandpa joined in, his 
voice swelling high in a jubilant sound 
that told of the joy withia him. Grand- 
ma followed him with trembling lips and 
low, quavering notes; and Mamma, with 
tear-wet eyes, added her portion. But 
Papa stood silent; in his heart he was 
praising God, but his soul was too full 
for utterance. 

“It has ben a Thanksgiving of praise, 
and one not soon furgot,” asserted Grand- 
pa, shaking hands with everybody two or 
three times. 

‘Your grandma is a lovely character, 
Elsie,” whispered Katherine, in the midst 
of her adieux ; ‘‘I wish I could copy her 
sweet, gentle manner, And your grand- 
pa! Oh, Elsie, I wish mine were like 
him. My grandfather is so cold and dig- 
nified and precise that he has no inclina- 
tion to mingle with us young folks.” 

And Elsie’s eyes shone with a happy 
light. She was glad that Grandpa’s good- 
ness of heart and Grandma’s beauty of 
soul had been understood by her best loved 
companion. 

When the guests had departed and 
Grandpa and Grandma, with happy hearts 
and smiling face had retired to rest, Mr. 
Lee, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
said to Mamma: 

“Our children have shown their true 
colors to-night. I hope hereafter they will 
always be able to pick the gold from the 
dross.” 

And Mamma, with one hand on Elsie’s 
head, and one arm across Ralph’s broad 
shoulders, said, tenderly: 

**You have made us very happy to- 
night, my dears. And you have con- 
vinced us also, that the days of chivalry 
have not all perished out ! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE MAGIC PENCIL. 


BY ROBLEY D,. STEVENSON,: 


MANY years ago—while men still fought 
like animals, and had not yet learned the 
art of killing one another at a distance 
in a gentlemanly manner—there lived on 
the top of a moderately high mountain, a 
little old man. He supported himself on 
the products of a little garden spot he had 
cleared at much expense of time and la- 
bor, and occasionally varied his fare with 
the flesh of some bird or unwise hare that 
might venture into the traps and snares 
he had set about. 

One day, in examining his snares, he 
found in one of them a bird, the like of 
which he had never seen before. There 
seemed blended in its plumage a thousand 
tints, shades and colors. Its bill was of 
the sheen and brightness of pure gold, 
while its feet and legs were of the rosy 
tint that is sometimes seen in the western 
sky as the sun is setting. 

But the little old man was not looking 
for beauty ; he wanted something to eat. So 
hesat him down to pluck the feathers from 
his victim before carrying it home—a 
habit he had, as it saved him the annoy- 
ance of having his house and premises 





littered with feathers. He picked away 
laboriously, and had just removed the 
last pinfeather, when, to his astonishment, 
the bird spoke to him. 

‘*T wish you would put those feathers 
back. You have no idea how cold it is 
without one’s feathers.” 

‘* [—I—excuse me,” stammered the lit- 
tle old man. ‘ Really, [ thought you 
were dead.” 

“But I am not. And I am almost 
frozen. And you know you ought to put 
back those feathers.” 

Then the little old man began to realize 
that it was no common bird he had cruelly 


snared, but a fairy; and the way he has- | 


tened to gather up the beautiful feathers 
he had carelessly thrown on the ground 
was something ludicrous to behold (or 
would have been, had there been any be- 
holders there). 

He tried putting on the feathers in hand- 
fuls, but got himself so soundly rated for 
his awkwardness that he was glad to be- 
gin putting them back where they be- 
longed one at a time, tho it did seem as if 
he never would get through, Finally, at 
about the hour of midnight, the task was 
completed, and presto! there stood 
before him the most beautiful little crea- 
ture he had ever seen. 

‘*Much obliged,” said the fairy. ‘It 
was necessary for me to go through ail 
this trouble to break the enchantment I 
had been held under, and, tho you fully 
intended eating me, you shall be rewarded. 
Follow me.” 

With that she started off directly across 
the country, and the little old man, not 
daring to hang back, followed as best he 
could, Across brooks and ditches, over 
hills and logs, the fairy led the little old 
man till he thought his legs could carry 
him no further, At last she halted. 
Pointing to a great flat stone that lay 
half concealed under moss and fallen 
leaves, she said : 

‘*Under there lies your reward. Dig.” 

Her tone was so peremptory that the 
little old man dared not refuse her, tired 
as he was. So he dug and dug, first with 
his hands and then with a stick, and at 
last unearthed a very small, insignificant- 
looking object, which, to his surprise, his 
fairy friend told him was his reward. 

“Why, it is nothing but a_ pencil,” 
complained the little old man. 

“True enough,” answered the sprite ; 
“but to gain the fulfillment of any wish 
you may make, you have but to write it— 
on paper, on the wall, on the ground or 
anywhere—with that poor little pencil you 
are looking at so ruefully, and the thing 
is done. First, however, you must go 
back to your home and turn around three 
times, each time giving thanks to the one 
who has bestowed on you this wonderful, 
this magnificent gift.” 

With that she vanished ; and the little 
old man found himself alone in the thick 
of the forest, seven miles from home and 
in the dark. 

He made his way back wearily, with 
many groans ; and when he reached his 
humble home and had offered his thanks 
to the fairy, the day was just breaking. 

He sat down on the edge of his bed and 
bowed his head in his hands. 

**Oh, me! oh, my !” said the little old 
man to himself; ‘*I am so tired that I 
don’t believe L could go to sleep if L tried.” 

A bright thought struck him. 

‘* Hal” said he, ‘since it is sleep Iam 
wanting more than anything else right 
now, I'll take the pencil and write a pre- 
scription for myself, and let the diamonds 
and jewels and palaces wait until Iam 
rested enough to enjoy them.” 

So he wrote on the wall (being too tired 
to get a bit of paper), ‘1 want to go to 
sleep.” 

Unfortunately he forgot to leave word 
as to the hour he would like to be waked 
up. In fact, he didn’t mention the sub- 
ject at all; and a fairy friend of mine 
told me the other night that he is sleeping 
in his little cabin on the top of the moun- 
tain yet, with the magic pencil closely 
held in his hand. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Belle: “I can’t bear to think of my 
thirtieth birthday.” Alice: ‘‘Why, my dear 
—what happened ?”’— Vogue. 





PEBBLES. 


THE woman who cannot sharpen a 
lead pencil takes her turn at laughing when 
her husband tries to thread a needle.—Bos- 
ton Herald. . 


...-‘fOh, Mamma, look here,”’ said a little 
visitor in the country, who had got her eyes 
on a potato bug for the first time. ‘‘ What 
is it, dear?” ‘*A funny kind of fly with a 
tennis blazer.’’— Vogue. 


....A mouse lately showed great presence 
of mind on falling into a dish of cream. It 
swam round and round violently, until it 
was able to crawl out on the butter. This 
was in America.—Tit-Bits. 

.... And now the honest iceman 
Gives bountiful supply, 
To make up for the short weight 
In August and July. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


....Orator: “* Where else will you find in 
one spot such products as marble, iron, clay, 
chalk, copper, lead, slate, glucose, fruits of 
all kinds, hemp, flax and all manner of 
grains?” Manin Audience: *‘ In my boy’s 
pocket.”’—Waif. 


.... dJostah: “T notice, Mandy, where the 
thermometer fell ten or twelve degrees in 
Chicago on”— Mandy: ‘Sakesalive! I'd 
think people would git so they wouldn't 
ever dare ride in ’em with so many gittin’ 
killed.”’-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....“‘I never ezpec’s to have enough to 
eat again,’ said five-year-old Frances, dole- 
fully. ‘‘Why don’t you?” sympathized 
Philip. ‘‘’Cause I never did have enough 
but once, an’ ’en it made me dreffle sick, an’ 
ze doctor says I mus’ never eat 80 much 
again.’ —Puck. 


oeeen Mr. Wooem (in a gondola): ‘‘And you 
refuse me ’’ Miss Flirty: ‘‘ Most assured- 
ly.’ Mr. Wooem: **Aha! I see it all! 
Your nature is as hard as the heart of a 
general passenger agent, and your face is 
us false as the front of a World’s Fair 
building.” —New York Weekly. 


sonal Mamma: ‘Georgie, where is the five 
cents I gave you to put in the contribution 
box for the heathen ?”? Georgie: *‘ 1’m sav- 
ing it for Aunt Hetty when she comes.” 
Mamma: “ Why, l’— Georgie: “’Cause I 
heard Papa say: ‘Is that old heathen 
coming here again Y’ ’—Exchanye. 


.... Prisoner: “ As my counsel has failed 
to put in his appearance, I would ask your 
Honor te adjourn the case.” Judge: ‘‘Why, 
you were caught in the act of stealinga 
gold watch from the person of a gentleman. 
Besides, you admitted the charge. I am 
curious to know what, under these circum- 
stances, your counsel could have to say in 
your defense.” Prisoner: **So am TI, your 
Honor ; and therefore I should like to hear 
him.”’— Vogue, 


....The following ‘pebbles,’ viewed 
metaphysically, are sent us by H. M. 
Kieffer, D.D., of Easton, Penn.: 


The Objective, pure and simple. An umbrella. 
Because it is over you, and above you, and out- 
side of you, and to a large extent quite inde- 
pendent of you, especially in a high wind—or 
when borrowed, 

The Subjective, pure and simple. A man out in 
Chicago during the Fair ran three blocks yell- 
ing ‘ Fire!” like mad, before he discovered that 
he was only running after his own red nose. 

The Quasi-Objective. A school-teacher had the 
bad habit of talking to himself, and when asked 
why he did so, replied: “Sir, Ltalk to myself for 
two very good and sufficient reasons: firstly, I 
like to talk to a sensible man; and secondly, I 
like to hear a sensible man talk.”’ 

The Quasi-Subjective. A friend of mine came 
down the street limping badly one morning, and 
when I inquired what had gone wrong with the 
foot, he answered: “IL had the nightmare last 
hight ; dreamed a burglar was at the foot of my 
bed, and I kicked at him so hard that I nearly 
broke my big toe against the footboard.’’ 

The Objective-Subjective. A near-sighted man, 
wearing glasses, went owl shooting and fired 
five times at the same owl without raising 4 
feather, when he discovered, to his amazement, 
that he had wasted five good shells on @ mud- 
spot on his glasses. 

The Subjective-Objective. An absent-minded 
preacher one Sunday morning went to his stable 
to saddle his horse to ride to his appointment in 
the country. He was thinking more of his ser- 
mon than of his saddle, and having been occu- 
pied a much greater time than seemed needful 
and with but little progress, he finally discovered 
that instead of saddling his horse he had sad- 
dled himself and had spent just twenty minutes 
in trying in vain to get on his own back. 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. ws 
Dr. H. M. HarRLow, Augusta, Me., 8ay8: 
regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid 
anerve tonic. I have used it freely with most. 
excellent results.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 


CONNECTED PYRAMIDS. 
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All the words commence with the same 
letter. 

1, A consonant; 2, a disease of fowls; 3, 
a flower ; 4, controversial ; 5, a consonant; 
6, to work ; 7, to talk idly ; 8, devotional. 

The word through the center, clay used 
for pipes. 

CROSS WORD. 

You’ll find me in the tender soul ; 

You'll find me in the thunder’s roll; 

You’ll find me in the charming flowers ; 

You’ll find me in the flectiny hours ; 

You’ll find me in the shaking hand ; 

You’ll find me in the sunny land ; 

You'll find me in the gorgeous skies ; 

You’ll find me in the brilliant dyes; 

You’ll find me in the lovely girls; 

You’ll find me in the floating curls ; 

You’ll find me in the sparkling waves ; 

You’ll find me in the glistening caves, 

The whole a happy day. 
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«Shave 
vour 
Soap” 
—- SO 
the 
soap- 
makers 
say, especially if 
youre washing 
delicate things. Now, in the 
name of common sense, what's 
2 When you can get 












the use: 
Pearline, in powder form for 
this very reason, why do you 
want to work over soap, which, 
if it’s good for anything, gets 
very hard and difficult to cut. 
Besides, Pearline is vastly 
better than any powdered soap 
could be. It has all the good 
properties of any soap—-and 
many more, too. There’s some- 
thing in it that does the work 
easily, but without harm— 
much more easily than any 
other way yet known. av 
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Highest World’s§ 
KFair,. 
Awards, 


» 
1893.2 
4 GIVEN TO THE 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 

FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON . 

Silver- Plated Spoons, Forks, ¢§ 

Knives, ete, 

Ist, For most marked progress by the use 


of their silver inlaid. 
2d. For superior excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown, 
3d. For the highest grade of materials. 
4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish, 
5th. For most artistic display. 
Sterling silver inlaid spoons and forks 
are marked on the back of the handle: 
E. STERLING INVALID FE. 


Ask your Jeweler for them. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Pee ee 


wuvuyv 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BR IDGEPORT, CONN. 


Af. 




















SQUARE WORD. 


LIEGE 

ISLET 

1 L BOW 

GEODE 

ETWEE 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 





D VEL = a E TABLE 
a 
see. VATS DESTROYER 
D ; A P PLE ; dD THE WONDER OF HEALING! . 
S = a 2 ad ‘_ 5 FOR PILES. BURNS, OOLDS, DIAR- 
- ‘ RHGA, OATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
D SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC IN DIAMONDS. HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S E he 
A - A ‘ phe im AND a aa 


See our name on every wrapper and label. 








PH |r LO - 
AL L 1, O00, OO 
0 O- 
s young aaa need 
POT | 
SO YP hb ¥ 
T H Y 
Y 


: The V highest authority 
PYRAMID, on the care of children, deal- 
V : ing with food, dress, instruction, ete. 
aA One hundred physicians write for it. 
a eB “It will save the child an illness, the 
os a a mother many a sleepless night.” 


“ Worth its weight in gold.’"—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing * New York. 

















** BAA-LAMB." 





HOOD." 


THIS TRADE MARK, 


Patented § 





“TABBY AND HER 
KITTENS. 





**DOLLIE."’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tansy Car anp Kirrens, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 

“Bow-wow: aNnp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly. made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
- cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
tovether and stuffiig with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry yoods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask se to vet 
you some, Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams. iis acacia 





““TATTERS."’ 





DeGraaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
(Running through to 48 W, 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 


substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen, 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any taste or purse may be suited, Examine our assortments and prices. 








BUY BEAUTIFUL LAMPS FOR GIFTS 


With Exquisite 
Shades. 


Buy the new lamp 


The ‘‘Miller,”’ 2 


(Patented 1893). 

It has no equal—is per- Qe 
fect in every respect. 

Every lamp war- 
ranted, 

We make styles for 
home, office, store, 
factory,church, etc. 

Over one thousand va- 

rieties to select from. 

Insist on having The 

Mille 


r’’? lamp 
from de alers, 


We mail [lustrated 
Catalogue out of cityon 
application. 


Manutac ag and for 
Se 


| Edward Mile & Co, 


(Est’d 1844), i 
10&1°2 College P1., bet. Park Pl. & Barclay St., N.Y 
In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Factories at Meriden, Ct, 








PETER 
TIOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


Ts Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being free from disagreeable taste and 
smell and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 





In flat, oval bottles, ca 


3 For sale at all properly 
suled and hermetical ‘ 


stocked drug stores in 
sealed and dated Ask the Uuited States and 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. Canada, 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Bole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada, 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


The King of 
Table Waters. 








Unequaled 
for 
Indigestion. 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
| VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs, 
Na ¥. 


House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Class, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Createst Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN 

Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place tne same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 

35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 

ata reduction of 25 to Oper cent. Goods are of high- 
est. quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 
eo e this rare opportunity to secure HIGH 

CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE, 


Sale to commence Monday, October 244, 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORE 


DEAFINCs®. 2.8640. nolsts cunen 


heard. Successtul when all remedies fail. Sold REE 
only by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way,N.¥. Write for book oped 5 
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STEINWAY 


e — UPRIGHT 
Bil WANG 
: PIANOS 


i = . 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
ulobe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 
0. F. E. AUBER, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
CARL BAERMANN, ANTON SEIDL, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, WILHELM TAUBERT 
FELICIEN DAVID, AMBROISE THOMAS, 


ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, THEODORE THOMAS, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, FERD. VON INTEN 
. | 


CHARLES GOUNOD, RICHARD WAGNER 
’ 


STEPHEN HELLER, _— 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, PH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 


ALFRED JAELL, 
MESDAMES 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, ETELKA GERSTER 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH MEUENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


AND BY 


MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS, 
LILLI LEHMANN, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 1ELIE TREBELLI, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, . ETC, ETC. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM IL. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the bead cf the bouse of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 


STEINWAY:-& SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 


dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Plano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E, 14th us New York. 


EUROPEA N DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIK, 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q,,W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








THE JUDCES i. 
WORLO’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


BREAKFAST COCOA,. . « - 


Premium 1 No. | 1, Chocolate, ° « 








Vanilla Chocolate, er 
German Sweet. € hocolate, 


Cocoa Butter. . 2. « « « 





For “purity, of material, ” “exce elle nt 1 avor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


_ WALTER BAKER &CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


nA’ SELF-ACTING 
| SHORNS SHADE ROLLERS, 
Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTORSAPH 





: “ Liebig Company's’ s” 


These two words are 
kuown in every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 


oldest, purest, best 


and always-to-be-de- 


pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 


OOO ees» 


VININ 


Vanquishes huskiness and 
restores loss of voice, Many 
actors and clergymen will 
certify to this. 63 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


2 Se CURE FOR 


h 

WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. no 

al Best es Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use PS 
in time. Sold by druggists. ~ 
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CONSUMPTION 





‘in arm an Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ]} 


AN IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


BY RICHARD J. HINTON, 


THE Congress of Irrigationists, which met 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the tenth and re- 
mained in session until the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, deserves more reflection than a news 
paragraph affords. It represented not 
alone a growing and important industry, 
but, what is far more significant, a vital 
policy alive with forces which tend directly 
toward economic equity. It was an indus- 
trial body animated bya distinct ethical 
purpose. It had morals and righteous deal- 
ings before it, as well as money-making and 
financial success. Nor was it a ‘‘crank” 
making or recognizing machine. Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, which among the great week- 
lies of the East stands almost alone in its 
knowledge of this new Western develop- 
ment, can well afford to give the moderate 
space I ask for the purpose of placing be- 
fore its readers what the Congress indicated 
and presented, as an American policy— 
national in spirit, tho specially designed to 
develop the resources and welfare of that 
two-fifths of our continental area which 
the irrigationists, at least, designate as 
“The Arid Region.” It is not all arid, 
however, nor is that vast section “‘ without 
water,’ as has been argued in recent Ad 
ministration journals aud practically as 





serted by the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey in his speech before the 
Los Angeles Congress upon the afternoon 
of the fourteenth of October. 

The international feature of the Congress 
became from the outset a striking one. The 
Columbian World’s Fair had brought to 
our midst representative engineers und oth- 
ers who, with the exception of one gentle- 
man—Mr. Anderson, a civil engineer from 
British India—bore with them the creden. 
tials of their several Governments. Nor 
was the presence of these gentlemen merely 
perfunctory; they made themselves a force 
in the proceedings, and in the valuable pa- 
pers read by or interpreted for them pre- 
sented ideas and facts which were of reat 
value in considering the problems of irri- 
gation. The Russian delegates were Count 
Constantin Commindsky, Inyénicur de 
Ponts et Chaussées, and David Gelorneen, 
engineer, both of St. Petersburg; the French 
delegates were M. René Lefebvre, Chief 
Evgineer of Bridges and Roads and tn- 
spector-General of Agricultural Hydrau- 
lics, with M,. Leon Phillippe, Director 
Agricultural Hydraulics” in the Ministry 
of Ayriculture, with Mr. Montyolfier, who 
served as interpreter also; Mr. Alexander 
Bruce, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Chief JIuspector of Stock and Mem- 
ber of the Columbian Commission from 
that colony, and Sefior Ramon de Ibar- 
rola, C. E., Tacubaya, D. T., Mexico. Mr. 
Anderson arrived too late to take an 
active part in the proceedings; but he 
has since furnished «a very interesting 
paper on “ India Irrigation,’? before the 
technical Society of Los Angeles. All of 
the gentlemen named presided temporarily 
over the Congress, and papers were read 
from the Count Commindsky and the two 
French engineers. Senor Ibarralos, a very 
able and vivacious gentleiaan, made a capi- 
tal address in English, while Mr. Bruce, a 
quiet, sturdy but amiable Englishman, 
also spoke exceedingly well. The main 
point developed in their papers was the ex- 
tent to which Government direction, aid 
and appropriations were given to the work 
of hydraulic and agrononne reclamation. 
TheRussian account of the hydraulic works, 
both of drainage and irrigation, under Gov 
ernment direction, showed a stupendous 
policy under steady direction, looking to 
the reclamation of many million acres with 
water furnished to the farmer ata price that 
astonished the irrigationists wno listened as 
M. Commindsky’s paper was translated. 
lor example, the annual (public) water 
rentalin av area of about 3,000,000 acres did 
not exceed forty cents per acre. lu our coun- 
try it ranges from $40 down to 75 cents, but 
willaverage $1.25, or three times the Russian 
charge. The French engineers made it very 
emphatic and Clear that water management 
was Wholly a matter of public law and con- 
trol, and that the French authorities, while 
liberal in dealing with private enterprise, 
never surrendered its governing right. The 
Mexican engineer showed that that Govern- 
ment followed the Moorish and Spanish 
law of “servitudes”? and recognized the 
primary community possession of water 
and its local distribution which has been 
equally tue rule of the conquerors and 
the custom from immemorial days of 
the Toltec and Aztec peoples and tribes. 
Mr. Bruce briefly pointed out the Govern- 
ment supervision of the New South Wales 
stock ranges and routes, and its creation of 
tanks, wells and other watering places 
at public expense. Mr. Anderson’s pa- 
per, Which appears in the pub.ished pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, now in press, is 
very interesting, ‘The illustrations are 
miaoly drawn from tbe Madras Presidency. 
The total expenditure under governmental 
direction up to 1892 has been $165,000 000. 
The total acreage shows 15,000,000 acres itti- 
gated by canals, and 20,000,000 by tanks and 
wells. There are 15,000,000 of these acres de- 
voted to wheat. Indian wells cost from $50 
to $1.0each. Mr. Anderson commented on 
the favorable condition of the ** ryots”’ or 
farmers living in the governmental dis- 
tricts as compared with that class in other 
portions of the peninsula. 

The Congress itself, apart from the fea- 
ture I have just outlined, consisted of about 
four hundred delegates, half of whom were 
from California. The voting represenvta- 
tion was placed on a basis of thirty votes 
for each State and Territory represented. 
The National Government had as delegates 
from the Interior Department, Arthur P. 
Davis and F. H. Newell, of the Geological 
Survey, while John P. Irish, a lawyer and 
politician of San Francisco, was supposed 
to represent the Irrigaticn Inquiry Office, 
Department of Agriculture. Director John 
W. Powell, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, was admitted, with other engineers. 
Professor Marx, of the Leland Standford, 
Jr., University, President) Comstoek 
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P ofessor Boggs, of the University of Ari- 
zona, among otbers, were the prominent 
educators in the body. The editors of the 
Irrigation Age, Chicago, and the Irriga 
tion Market, New York, were made honor- 
ary vice presidents, as were the foreign 
representatives. There were nearly a score 
of prominent civil and hydraulic engineers 
present, active also, and a half-dozen law- 
yers, including C. C. Wright, of Modesto, 
Cal., author of the famous irrigation dis- 
trict system and code. Apart from these— 
all of them important in their fields—the 
great. majority of the delegates were quiet, 
practical men, who knew the subjects they 
were considering, and who had, as they 
proved, definite ideas thereon, The Con- 
gress did pot attempt to discuss methods 
of irrigation ; it had more important busi- 
ness. ‘The fact thatit was generally antic- 
jpated that a well organized force would 
be on hand to make an issue in favor of 
the cession of the public lands to the sev- 
eral States in the Arid Region, lent from 
the outset a good deal of virility to the 
proceedings. It was early evident that the 
large majority would be strongly opposed 
to it; but, asa matter of fact, there were 
no advocates of cession—Editor Smythe, 
of the Irrigation Aye, who has made the 
issue, being from the outset disposed to 
take further time on the land policy and 
its development, 

What the Congress set forth in its ad- 
dress indicates that the people of the new 
West do not believe at all the policy of 
abandonment by the General Government 
of its own and their interests in the proper 
development of the Arid Region. They, 
at least, are not di~posed to accept the cry 
of ‘ paternalism” as a solution or a shirk. 
Ind«ed, it will be found that this issue of 
irrigation in the West will prove to be in 
future national and legislative discussions, 
arenewal of the old, old debate over the 
right and obligations of the General Govern- 
ment toward “Internal Improvements.” 

The work of the Congress then, in its de- 
clared purpose of presenting a public or 
regional policy, arranged itself into these 
division : 

a, The land, public and private: b, the 
waters, their conservation and distribution 
international, inter. state, and State sources, 
channels and bodies; and ¢, the degree of 
local and State supervision or control. over 
appropriations and distribution, storage 
and works. 

Upon these points the Congress an- 
nounced in an address it issued : 

1. That the declaration of a final policy as 
to the disposal of the public lands within 
the arid and semi-arid States should be left 
to the consideration of und the reporting on 
by commissions for the several States in- 
terested, these being appointed by the 
National Executive Committee the Con- 
gress selected. Demands were made, how- 
ever, for changes in the present land laws 
such as will abolish the desert land acts, 
and restrict the disposal of all agriculvural 
lands t> forty acres as a homestead ; for 
the temporary reservation of all public 
range or pastoral lands above a certain 
altitude, their leasing for pastoral purposes, 
and the use of all moneys above cost of ad- 
ministration so earned in the development 
of water supply, with the idea of creating 
in the near future small arable and cattle 
farms. A demand was made for the perma- 
nent reservation of our forest areas, con- 
nected with the catchment basins of inter- 
stute water sources, for the appointment of 
4 tational commission to examine rapidly 
the problems involvel, with such engineer- 
ing work as will aid therein, the same to be 
followed in due course by the slower but 
hecessary processes of the geological and 
topographical surveys. Ia these demands 
the irri itors were animated by the convic. 
tion that the Fed ral Government, as the 
largest’ landowner, was charged with some 
responsibility. This was the extent of its 
appeal, in the matter of lands, for national 
aid, excepting that the Congress also asked 
that some appropriation be made for in- 
vestigating fully the water supplies of the 
Great Plains, the settlers on which, it was 
claimed, had paid for lands into the na- 
tional treasury large sums of money under 
the idea that they were endowed witha suf- 
ficient rainfall. 

2. On the matter of water supply the 
address asked for the permanent reserva- 
tion of the sources of all interstate waters ; 
for aconference with Mexico on interna- 
tional waters, as the Rio Grande and Colo- 
tado; and it declared that water in natural 
channels and sources was public property, 
and that vested rights that have accrued 
therein are subject. to judicial condem na- 


tion under eminent domain when needed | 


for beneficial ‘‘ use”? and by public policy. 
8. The address urged that the common- 


Wealths interested provide as early as possi- - 








ble for State suvervision of all irrigation 
enterprises nnd works, so as to insure sta- 
bility and security. It also pronouneed in 
favor of the California system of munici- 
pal irrigation districts, by which construc- 
tion bonds are issued with a lien on the 
property therein, paying six per cent. for 
twenty years or more, while at the same 
time the district owns and manages its 
works and the distribution of water. 

The general idea of the Congress was un- 
doubtedly that there was more permanent 
security for people to be served and capital 
that may invest in a system or systems 
which will take the form of State and local 
bonds, than in the present Jax and contra- 
dictory water and corporation laws, or in 
the attempts made to regard water as pri- 
vate property, when it has vot one of the 
legal attributes thereof, in that it cannot 
be “identified ” or found ‘in place.” In- 
deed, a study of the whole proceedings 
shows a decided and determinate drift to 
regard water management, land disposal, 
irrigation works and their administration 
as matters of local and State control, and 
not wholly mere haphazard experiments 
and grab games, 

Only one discordant note was heard. 
Tbat was struck by Major Powell, who de- 
clared that there was not water sufficient, 
precipitated on, held orstored in the earth, 
to supply one third of the arable land now 
privately owned west of the 100th meridian. 
He put the total urea at 1.200,000.000 acres 
and the private lands at 750,000,000 acres. 
The inaccuracy in that is seen when it is 
recalled that the United States public 
domain in the Arid Reyion, ‘‘open for set tle- 
ment,” is 525,000,000 acres : that the public 
lands of Texas are at least 80,000,000 ACres ; 
that there are 40,000,000 acres claimed as 
Spanish and Mexican land granvs, and that 
Indian and other reservations will embrace 
not less than 100000,000 more. So in all 
there will be of lands not now privately 
owned, west of the 100th meridian, at least 
745,000,000 acres. The railroads will have 
100,000,000 acres more public lands not yet 
disposed of; their title is at least semi- 
public in character. Then there are the 
water surfaces. My recollection is that the 








If you look at a dozen coi 
non lamp-chimneys, and ther 
t —— “pearl top” o1 
‘pearl glass,” you will sce 
he differences—all but one— 
hey break from heat; these 

don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth's is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Gro. A. MacsetH Co. 


ON’T Waste. money. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
saves leather; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 


for Kidney and I Iver dineases, Sold by aul arnggiat 


Pittsburgh. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy ‘e: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS ILOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
by a new and handsome addition which more 





the new buildtag, wi 
new = 
known “ Taylor’s 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








(1685) 39 








United States Census places the area “ pri- 
vately owned ” at 318.000.000 acres. Of this 
amount at least 38,000,000 acres are fenced or 
under some form of use and cultivation. Of 
the remaining 280.000.000 acres, not over 
one-fourth is arable and not. over one sixth 
isirrigable,and that's a hberal estimate. So 
it would reduce the latter to 50.000,000 
acres. Major Powell bas himself heretofore 
declared that there is the means of reclaim- 
ing 100,000,000 acres, or ergbt Statesas large 
as Indiana. He declared that the average 
rainfall was less than seven inches; yet the 
evidence is abundant that it exceeds nine, 
excluding about one-third of Arizoua and 
the Colorado avd Mojave deserts. The 
Major wanted all public lands to be re- 
served for catchment areas to suppress the 
hydrographic basius he has planned, and 
that was the reason for his declaration 
which was immediately repudiated, those 
opposing generally citing against him his 
own former arguments and the data of the 
geological survey itself, as to the volume of 
water in torrential rivers, etc., that may be 
stored, It wasa lively debate aud created 
considerable feeling. 


NEw York CITY. 








Holes 


in your lungs are the Homes 
of Consumption Germs. The 
diseased spots are wiped out 
with new tissue made by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and hypophosphites. This 
acts immediately upon the 
Lungs and makes new tissue 
there. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willlenve New Vork via Chicago and 

the Santa Fé Route December 7 and January 
11. and via New Orleans and the Southern Pacific 
Route qapeary , s 
AS@GELES. SAN DIE GO, 
SANTA BARBA eae MON TEREY, and other 
California points. Each trip will he made in a Spe- 
clal Train of Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and givethe holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to allof the leading 
California resorts. 

The return tickets ag 4 be used on Any Regular 
Train until October, 1844, or with any one of Ten 
Returning Parties under *pecial Escort, 
witha Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacific Coust Kesorts, 


4 
> 
ZL 


Additional California Excursions: January 
30, Fe tener Wand 22, and March & ana 14, 


Excursions to Mexico: January 30, February 
20, and March 14. 


Independent railroad tickets to all points. 
{#~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour 1s desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOM B, 
al | Fast Fourtee nth 8t (cor orner of Union Square), N.Y. 





For Throat Troubles 
croup, 
whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 
the best 
remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, %0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, #7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, 83.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sumpson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City 


made known 





___ TRAVEL, ETC. 


OUY LAND EXCURSIONS % 
Leave New Vork January 16, February 17, 1894. 
Nile steamers and Dahabeahs. Excursions and tick- 
ets to California, Florida, etc. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Lt Browdwi ay, N Y. (Est. 1844.) 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in le«athan Elev +: A ys 
NORTH GERM AN LLOYD s. Ss. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain, 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudesof the Ate 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fine. fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. t!). will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRAL T = and GENOA 4s follows: 
FULDA, Dec.9; WEKI Dec. 3; KAISER (Kaiser 
Wilh.t!). Jan. 6, 1891; SPER Jan. 16, 1804: FULDA, 
Jan, 27, 1M. 

Passengers for the Itallan lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be ‘reached 
in six hours from Genoa. 


For full information Cy regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO,, 2 Howling i Green, j 








anada. 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Ji Be BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


|FORNIA 2 > a 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
9 ticket offices in the United States and 





from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

~ Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 


Chicago daily via the 





























NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTEEBN RAILWAY, 


40 (1686) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


November 30, 1898, 








Tu WEIGH 


povAl 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
of all in leavening strength 
States Government Food Re port, 

Roya BAKING Powper Co.,, 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Goid Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 


EVERY ONE OF 


CURLEY’S CARRIAGES 


At the World's Columbian Exposition 
WAS GRANTED AN AWARD, 
State St. and Boerum Place, Brooklyn, 
Broadway, 51st and 52d Sts., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEA RS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS **” DTAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Highest 
United 


vowder. 
Latest 


(ioods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties, 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. e 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


~ BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andliron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 














THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal st., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are put up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patierns made. 


HEN RY 8. NOKTH ROP 30 Rose Street, New York, 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New Yerk. 
34 - eshington Street, Chicago. 


[CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY as 


set of ab 
for 10 yeara Shipped any- 
a 
World's Felt Medal ——— 
ery ry, an — a “nF 


Oxford ‘We. C6, 3 Watash Ave, Ave., =" il. 


At+ Price mess 








sewing pdidure: Orme anes 
Tools, Safes, ete, List 


cHicaeo SCALE (0. “dt ee 


learn for yourself. a 
Ww. C. 
LOCK BOX 431, 













































































EVR VEE 
Vato! 4) 


? Nf 
a Ow a SN ) 


oe, 


protect you against high prices. 


If you wish to economize in 
when nextin need, Sent by 


SEWER GAS 





EDWIN C, BURT & CO., 


ements and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton &t. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


70&72W.23d &t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 





on application. 


For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory,to 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous Increase to our business. 
shoes makes the price to suithimself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes, 


our footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
ail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. 
no substitulc. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 


Address W. 1. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
CBCB EE OR CIEE TE IBIBO BIOS IO BIBI ABIES. 





Don’t Havea Cold House 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warmand comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 


MOWRY, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


‘BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Surpassing everything for beauty, durability and cleanliness. 
Largest Assortment. 


Superior Quality. Low Price 


Fine Bedding of every Description. 
Call and examine. 
of 2 cent stamp. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt 
Mention this paper. 


WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD CO,, 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH, 
31 Fast Seventeenth Street, 


___— New York 
A Cure 


Hard Times 


A Christmas Present which 
will Pay for Itself. 


If Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates 
that they are of a mechanical turn of 
mind, and can learn to use them to ad- 
vantage, hile Sawing is a better ex- 
ercise than any kind of play, it contents 
the boys tostay at home, cultivates their 
tastes, and makes their hands skillful 
for any artistic or mechanical emplo 
ment which they may wish to follow oS 
after years. It will thus insure them a 
comfortable support if they have no 
other trade or profession. 

We can give the names of many thou- 
sands who have turned these saws to 
great profit during the past ten years. 

We sell the best foot-power saw (called 
the No. 1 Rogers), with Drilling Attach- 
ments Blower, Tools, and Designs, for 
$3. The Goodell Lathe, ay seen in the 
aay costs $12.00, with Scroll Saw 
Attachment and all necessary tools and 
designs. We are now the ar 
for all things in the scroll-sawing line. 
including Footand Hand Machines, Star- 
Saw Blades, Designs of every kind 
Wood Clock Movements, &c., &c. send 
money with order for what you want, or 
buy from hardware dealers. Circ ulars 
with full particulars sent to any address 
on receipt of a two-c ent postage stamp. 


$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoo In the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carciers’ $3.50 
Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 


stra 


Value, 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 


Hest Dongola. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 


The stamped name and price 


‘Take 














And all other dangerous exhalations from. the 
plumbing are the result of a foul condition of the 
pipes caused by the sluggish passage of waste 
matters through them. 
_to the health of the household, can only be re- 
moved by using sanitary fixtures which are 
self scouring. 
ances accomplish this with certainty, and are a 
complete sanitary protection from all the dan- 
~ gers common to ordinary fixtures. 
Send for Special Health Pamphlet. 


This concealed menace 


The Sanitas Plumbing Appli- 


SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO., 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston, 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
217 Lake Street, Chicago. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Proprietors. 


Seven Medals taken at the World’s Fair. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LET OW NY 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
8? John St., New York and 
19% Lake St..’ Chic ago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc. 

WerksFounded iv 1832 


medal awarded 

by the Universal Ex. 
position at Paris, France, in 
867 5 Vienna, Austria, wn 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition. 
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LEWIS UNION SUITS 


Are Comfortable 
At the Shoulders—?}2¢,t¢ 


the 
struction of the Lewis Teusion Y. roke, 


which holds the garment upo: 
shoulders, without rigid strain. the 


wh 
At the Breast—ficte th 
elasticity of stitch gives the requi. 
site room for the form, and permits 
the greatest freedom, 

The gracetu) 


At the Waist— shaping of the 


Lewis Union Suit preventing un. 
comfortable wrinkles and folds. ™ 


—_.. The Lewis 
At the Hips Spliced Seat 
providing ample fullness where 
needed, and the device at the back 
ae venting the garment from open. 
ng when stooping. 











The Boston Textile World in an edi- 
torial comment says: 
the most perfect display of 
Union Garments was made by the 
Lewis Knitting Co., of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. For excellence of fit it 
was unequalled by anything that we 
saw at the Exposition, or in fact had 
ever seen. Every portion of every 
arment on their forms set with per- 
ect smoothness, with neither 
stretch nor wrinkle ;and although a 
number of excellent exhibits were 
made in this line, we were surprised 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars 
mentioned,’ 


LEWIS KNITTING co., 
anesville, 
Enc “— stamp for coated cata- 
logue * A.” 














Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 





Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


5S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass 


Low Estimates, 


ca Dad's aay W Acevc ost 


* BENEDICT’ CT’S Tri 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and collur Button made. 
Allin one piece, Goes 
in like a wedge and files 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


, Benedict Building, 


\71 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
RICK SECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 
ority over 4ll others. White, Pink or 
Yellow. 25c. Wood Box. Druggists; 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


———$—$—$———— 


A Practical, ‘Everv-day 


saggy Book 


Containing over 2,500 
E. tested reci pp. 
FR E cloth. Don’t fai to get the 


" WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest Lovelty of the age. For full particulars 
address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 4 COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts.. N City: 


is ie 


om and yg “ge 
Office Desks 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
a 


ComPaNy 





2 eM aaah AY. 
CHICAGO. 








Tus INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, N@A 2 


FULTCN STREET. 
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